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** ThuB have I sought to grace a serious lay 
With many a wild, indeed, but flowery spray. 
In hopes to gain, what e)8e I hare löst, 
The attention pleasare has so mach engroB8'd. 
But if unhappdy deceived I dream, 
And prore too weak for so divine a theme, 
Let Cbarity forgive me a mistake, 
Tbat zeal, not vanity, has chanced to make ; 
And spare the poet for his subjecfs sake." 
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VARA; 

OR, 

THE CHILD OF ADOPTION. 



Imne åumn. 

" Hither tum 
Thy graceful footsteps : hither, gentle maidf 
Incline thy polished forehead : let thy eyes 
Effiise the mildness of their azure dawn j 
And may the fanning breezes waft aside 
Thy radiant locks; disclosing as it bends 
With airy softness from the marble neck, 
The cheek fair-bloomingj and the rosy lips^ 
Where winning smiles and pleasurea sweet as love^ 

y With sanctity and wisdomi tempering blend 

''-j Their soft allurement." 

"Vara, Vara ! — ^where is the child ! Vara, Vara!" and 
the name echoed along the shore till it was löst in the voices 
of the winds and of the waves which murmured around the 
beautiful island. 

Come this way, Mend ; stop not to admire the stately 
cocoa-nut that waves its feather-like top above you ; follow 
this purling rivulet, and now clamber these moss-grown 
rocks, — see how they are piled in huge and broken masses, 
stretching out into the bosom of the lake-like waters which 
encircle this Pacific island, and separates it from yon girdling 
reef that rears its ragged breast against the billows of the 
surging ocean. Approach the extreme point carefully, for 
the footing is treacherous, and look down, and there some 
fifteen feet below you behold the little Vara ! She sits at 
the foot of the rock, peering över into placid waters, which 
refiect her sweet childish face ; the deep blue eyes look up to 
you from the azure depths, and the floating brown curls 
seem to twine about the coral flowers that bloom upon the 
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2 HOMB 80ENES. 

bottom of the lake. Aåkå now that she catches a glimpse in 
the liquid mirror of yonder bird, she tums upward her face 
to watch ils flight, — and such a face as is seldom seen in 
childhood, and never in låter years. The tracery of the veins 
in the temples through the transparent skin; the gentlest 
bloom that lies upon the cheek, and comes and goes with 
every emotion ; the mouth — ^yet untouched by care, unmel- 
lowed into the beauty of riper years, unsealed by the habit 
of decision — ^the mouth of a child that can either pout or 
smile amid the dimples on the cheek; together with the 
classic outlines of the face — ^blend in the beauty of that 
countenance. But of aU the features in yara's face, the eyes 
are most remarkable. From their silent depths shoot gleams 
of thought beyond her years, and, it would seem, the shaded 
lashes drooped of purpose, to dose from Tulgar sight a world 
of feeling. 

The dress of little Yara is &nciful and fairy-like. A 
sleeveless skirt of white cambric, slightly gathered about the 
waist, reaches to the knees, and is most delicately embroi- 
dered about the neck and hem, in imitation of the pea-green 
sea-weed. Cambric pantalets, similarly embroidered, Mi 
about the high prunella boots, which, clumsy as they are, 
are a neodful proteotion to the tiny foot that wanders so 
recklessly över the rough roeks. 

Little Vara — ^to retum to our story — ^was too busy to heed 
the voice that called her. The bottom of the lagocm was 
eovered with corals of every shape and colour, growing in 
the richest profusion and distinctly visible through the pel* 
lucid water, presenting the appearance of a flower-gaiden 
blooming with tropical luxuriance, through which you could 
tracQ intersecting walks laid out in shrubbery, terminating in 
pretty bowers, curiously wrought, of the tortuons branches 
of the madrepore, while, to säd to the fantastic ejQPect, the 
zebra fish and fish of every size and hue gambolled about ; 
now hiding nnder the wide-spreading leaves of some pigmy 
plantain, and then darting in and out, chasing each other 
about the crooked trunk of some twisted bananas. Little 
Varans fancy was busy, discovering resemblances to all 
aorts of flowers, and fruits, and trees, while her tongae 
chided the fish, as they hid some pretty pieoe of coral 
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from sight, or coaxed them nearer when they rose to the 
surface. 

Tired at length of ber idie sport, ahe raised her eyes till 
thej rested on the opposite reef. The long-rolUng waves of 
the ocean, yiolently driven against this precipitoua barrier, 
broke upon its top in sparkling showers of spray; and Mertf, 
this afternoon, emblazoned on the quivering sheet, shone 
more brightly and disdnctlj than Vara bad ever seen it> the 
gloriouslj painted bow of Heaven : 

" And where the eddpng waten coxled, 
The sunbeam gave its golden tinge^^ 
And aet with gems the wavelefs frmge« 

Uprising as the breeze swept by; 
While light, with water blended, 

Reflected £roiu the archlng sky 
The bow of promise bended 1" 

Vara tbought of the bow tbat iirst bent över Ararat ; she 
remembered how pleasant it was in the rainj season, when 
the flood-gates of the sky were opened, to know that God had 
promised never again to drown the world, and that this bow 
was the pledge of that promise ; then she wondered if the 
wings of ängels were so beautiful as those dewj colours, and 
the bright smile faded, and a tear qnivered in her eje^ for 
she tbought of the babj-sister whom ängels had carried in 
their bosoms far away from the beautiful island. 

" Vara, Vara." " Rutea/' answered the child, — ^at last 
heanng the voice, — ^and bounding up the rocks, she ran to 
meet her friend, who now advanced, and, in the native 
tongue, chided her for plajing truant and wandering so &c 
alone. Rutea, daughter of a chief, was a beautiful maiden 
of fourteen. Her long black hair fell in glossj braids down 
ber back. A wreatb of bright-coloured flowers^ intermingled 
with variegated leaves, encircled her head ; a necklace of 
berries ; bracelets of glass beads ; and a mat of the softest 
texture and brightest colours, bound about the waist and 
reaching to the knees, completed her simple wardrobe. Her 
dark complexion ; black hair ; large blftck, dreamj, tbough 
somewhat stupid ejes, and rounded form, were in per&ot 
contrast to the fragile, påle, spiritual little Vara. 

<< I have been wishing for you, Butea» to tell me some wiU 
Btoiy of the ancient days." 

B 2 
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^'ISTay, child," answered tbe maiden, with an air of sad- 
ness, " I cannot tell you stories now, — perhaps never again, 
— ^but your father waits for you, Vara, and bids you basten 
home." Rutea suddenly stood still, and beeded not tbe 
questions of Vara as to wbat ber fatber wisbe<^, but seemed 
struggling witb some uncontrollable emotion. At last, witb 
passionate violence, sbe tore from ber neek tbe string of 
sbining berries, and bound tbem twice around tbe arm of 
Vara. Sbe muttered, as sbe did so, words wbicb Vara*s 
limited knowledge of tbe language did not comprebend. 
Sbe grew more calm. " Vara," sbe said at last, " my gran- 
dam told me, tbat wboever wore tbis cbarmed bracelet would 
love tbe giver ; perbaps it is so ; but wbetber so or not, pro- 
mise me that you wiU always wear tbis bracelet, and tbat, 
as often as you look upon it, you wiU tbink witb love on me 
and on my race ; promise me, Vara, promise me," exclaimed 
tbe maiden, witb increasing vebemence, impatient at tbe 
continued silence of tbe little girl, wbo was frigbtened by 
ber impetuosity. 

" Wby, Rutea," sbe said at lengtb, " I tbink tbe berries 
very pretty, and would like to wear tbem for tbeir own 
sakes, and I am sure I sball always love you and yours, 
wbether I wear tbis bracelet or not ; and I do promise 
you I will never part witb it, (/J" sbe added witb trutbful 
simplicity, " if I can belp it, Rutea." 

Tbe island maiden caugbt tbe cbild in ber arms, pressed 
ber wildly to ber bosom for one moment, tben tbrowing tbe 
long braids of ber bair över ber face, sbe sprang away witb 
a scream and a bound, and was soon löst to sigbt in a neigb- 
bouring grove of bread-fruit trees. 

Vara, frigbtened as sbe was at tbe abruptness and singu- 
larity of ber manner, could not but be amused at tbe fan- 
tastic appearance of tbe flying Rutea. Left alone, sbe 
bastened homeward. 

In one of tbose quiet enclosures in wbicb tbe Missionaries 
of tbe Pacific Islands like to duster tbeir dwellings, stood a 
(me-story bouse, elevated tbree or ; four steps above tbe 
ground, its tbatcb-work roof projecting on every side över a 
verandab, tbe balustrade of wbicb was formed of curiously 
woven bamboos. Tbe wbole was embosomed in tbe graceful 
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foliage of joung bananas, wbile at some distonce in -the rear 
towered the loity summits of full-grown cocoa-nuts and 
bread-fruit trees. In front was an extensive flower-garden, 
gorgeous in the prodigal luxuriance of the tropics, and sepa- 
rated bj a slight wieket fence from the rest of the mission 
premises. The house was diyided into four spacious rooms, 
each communicating by doors with the piazza both front and 
back. In one of these rooms, easilj recognised as a studj 
by shelves, which oceupied every convenient space, and were 
crowded with books, idols, and curiosities, the Missionary 
and his wife had held that day a sad conference. 

" Oh, Alfred," the wife exclaimed, " can we, can we bear 
this parting ? To send her away, to put an ocean between 
ns, to know the probability that we shaQ never see her again 
on earth ; that if she lives she may not be able to rejoin us 
here, and should she die, we shall not be near her to direct 
her to the Saviour, and soothe the hours of suffering — this 
is dreadful; and yet worse still, we send her to entire 
strangers, who may have few sympathies with iis or with 
our dear sensitive Vara, — ^who may never understand her — 
who, through mere ignorance, or want of refinement, may 
make her life wretched, or who may impress upon her a 
character so difierent from what she would receive with us, 
that all harmony of thought, sentiment, and purpose — be- 
tween her parents and herself — ^may be completely destroyed. 
This — ^this is fearful ! I could bear her death better, than 
that separation of heart and interests, when the intellectual 
and moral affinities are wanting. I have prayed — ^prayed to 
be resigned — ^prayed to be grateftil. I thought I had con- 

quered myself, but" -a flood of tears prevented the con- 

clusion of the sentence. 

The husband, hardly less overcome, pressed her to his 
bosom, and in silence mingled his tears with hers. Again 
and again he essayed to speak in vain. At length, with 
gentle violence, he put his wife aside, and fell upon his 
knees ; she sunk beside him, and there they wept long in 
silent prayer. At length came audible words — ^words at 
first half spöken — then sentences broken, with sobs of agony 
— ^then more collected utterances of the believing soul, till 
the voice grew calm^ and strong, and eloquent, and the pro- 
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mises of a covenant-keeping God were not onlj implored but 
realized. They rose from their knees at the veij moment 
that little Varans fbotsteps were heard upon the verandah. 
The mother, not daring to trust herself in the approachinff 
interview, glided from the room by one door, as the chili 
entered bj another. 

" Man wu made 
For ihe stera conflict. In a mother^a love 
There is more tendemess; the thousand chordSf 
Woven with every fibre of her heart, 
Complain, tike delicate harp-8trin|^, at a breath ; 
But love in man ia one deep principle, 
Which, like a root grown in a rifted rock^ 
Äbides the tempest/' 

Mary Oranger, left early an orphan, became the charge of 
an excellent aunt, who died just as her niece entered woman- 
hood. She then became a member of the family of her 
nearest relative and guardian, a cousin of her father's, and 
there was initiated into fashionable life in the city of New 
York. The attentions paid to the beautiful, elegant, and 
accomplished heiress, were little gratifying to her tastes. At 
the house of her pastor she made the acquaintance of Alfred 
Austen, who had devoted himself to a project, then deemed 
romantic by some, fanatical by many. To the surprise of 
the world of fashion, Mary Oranger became the wife of the 
enthusiastic mission ary. She had well considered the under- 
taking, and she believed herself to be willing and prepared 
to encounter every hardship, and endure every privation 
which she might incur. But there was one sacrifice sbe did 
not foresee. She, who had never known what it was to 
have a mother, could not estimate the suffering of separation 
from a daughter. 

For twelve years the missionaries had laboured in the 
ocean island, and with great success. Of three children 
bom to them, the second only, the little Vara, survived the 
period of infancy. She was now entering her tenth year. 
Soon after they left the United States, the news foUowed 
them of the entiré loss of Mrs. Austen's fortune, through the 
depreciation of stocks and other causes which she hardly 
oinderstood, and, indeed, as she supposed the loss irreparable, 
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HA not earé tö lAveetigftte. Fj^otn ttiid time théjr wtste whoUy 
dependent on the meagre salary 6f thd ttiifisiotiary. Happy 
in ihe work in which ishe was engagéd, she had never 
rdgretted leaving ber tiatiTe latid^ and until now bad bardly 
ddplored tbe loss of property. Now, itideed, sbe felt tbe 
severity of tbat misfortune. How was tbe little Vara to be 
educated ? How was sbe to be provided for in tbe waj of 
worldly maintenance ? Wbat was to become of ber — sbould 
ihej die, and tbe mi8S]onar7's salaij cease ? Tbey could 
not educate ber tbere. Tbey dreaded tbe effect on ber cba- 
racter of tbe evil influences of tbat balf-civilized island. 
Tbey could provide ber witb no means of earning a futuro 
support Besides, ber bealtb failed, sbe needed tbe more 
bracing air of tbe nortbern bemispbere. Sometbing must 
be done to accomplisb tbis object. Tbey bad no relatives to 
wbom tbey could entrust ber« Tbe former guardian of Mrs. 
Austen and bis family bad long since ceased to correspond 
witb one in wbose tastes tbey did not sympatbize, and wbom 
tbey bad always censured for wbat tbey regarded as a foolisb 
marriage. Mr. Austen, like bis wife, was early left an 
orpban. He bad few near relatives, and tbey were not in 
circumstances to assume tbe cbarge be would bave wisbed to 
commit to tbem. Only one ezpedient suggested itself. Mo- 
destly and most reluctantly an intimation was conveyed in 
tbe annual report of tbe mission — of a wisb to provide a 
home and education for tbis beloved cbild. It was done 
under an imperative sense of duty. In tbeir bearts tbey 
wisbed— tbey boped — it would meet witb no response: tben, 
witb a good conscience, tbey migbt keep tbeir treasure to 
tbemselves, and leave tbe result to tbe Qod of Providence. 
It was not to be so. 

Tbe last arrival brougbt a letter from a Mr. Jobn Ste- 
pbens, of tbe town of Liberty, in tbe State of New York, 
offering, in kind and Gbristian terms, to adopt tbe cbild, and 
promising, in tbe name of bis wife and bimself, to bring ber 
up, and provide for ber as a cbild of tbeir own. Accom- 
panying testimonials approved tbeir ability, respectability, 
and piety. Tbe tone, however, of tbe letter, and tbe anxi- 
ous parents were not insensible to it, indicated, tbat bowever 
able and pious Mr. Stepbens migbt be, be eitber wanted 
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refinement of feeling, or did not appredate the sacrifice wMck 
thej were called upon to make. 

But the die was cast. Another vessel was to sail for New 
Tork in a week. One of the missionaries and his wife were 
to retum in it. The opportunity was not to be löst Vara 
must go. 
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"And yet, fair bow, no fiiibling dreama^ 
Bat words of the Most High, 
Have told why first thy robe of b«ains 
.7 Was woven in the sky. 

How glorioufi is thy girdle cast 

0'er mountain, tower, and town» 
Or, mirror*d in the ocean Tast, 

A thousand fiirlongs down ! 

For, faithfol to its sacred page, 

Heaven still rebuilds thy spanf 

Nor lets the type grow påle with age 

That first spöke peace to man." 

The unbappy parents strove to conceal from their cbild 
the deep anguish and dark forebodings with which they 
regarded the approaching separation. In ber presence they 
spake cheerfuUy and bopefully. Fortunately the necessary 
preparations aided the mother in avoiding exposure of ber 
real feelings. 

In that secluded home, untrammelled by the modes and 
fasbions of artificial society, the mother bad indulged ber 
own fanciful and elegant taste in the arrangements of Varans 
dress. Her husband encouraged ber in gratifjäng a harmless 
pleasure — when so little of a refined nature was to be 
enjoyed; and ofken the fond parents studied togetber the 
artistic effect of some article of the child*s simple wardrobe 
with a keener interest and delight than a stranger could have 
understood. The quick ingenuity and skilful hand of the 
mother wrougbt out of scanty materials an elegant wardrobe. 
Yara sometimes was arrayed in the ligbt drapery in which 
we baye abreädy seen her, like a little nympb risen from the 
coral grottos of the placid lake ; again she was attired as » 
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child of the azure skies, and then again, decked in all the 
gorgeous hues of the tropic flowers, ^she seemed the youngest 
child of the Southern Flora. 

This innocent source of pleasure, that had so often quiek- 
€ned her thoughts and varied the monotony of her daily toil, 
was now to come to an end. The mother sighed as she 
éxamined garment after garment, and saw how unfit they 
were for the new home, where her little girl must conform 
to the established and often tyrannical habits of the world. 
She needed clothes, too, of greater warmth for the long 
Yoyage, than anj she possessed. It required no little con- 
trivance, on the part ot the mother, and no little industry, to 
snpply the deficiency. Old garments of her own, stored away 
as useless in that sunny land, were brought to light, and 
mind and hands were busily employed day and night. 

The father, too, was occupied. Bemitting his usual 
ayocations, leaving the schools to the sole conduct of the 
assistants, permitting even the printing- press to stånd idle, 
he esteemed it to be both his duty and his privilege, to 
devote this last week to the assistance of his wife and com- 
panionship of his daughter. It was a suggestion of Vara's, 
which he cordially adopted, that he should sketch all the 
famiHar scenes in that island-home, that she might ever 
retain them in vivid recoUection. He had a talent for 
drawing, which had been well oultivated, though long dis- 
osed. As these attempts progressed, someUiing of enthusiasm 
for the art returned. In this pleasant occupation, in the 
Constant prattling of his child, whom he now learned to 
appreciate and love better than he ever had done, and in the 
long rambles which ihey took together in search of localities 
which had some interest in past associations, or in their own 
intrinsio beauty, the father was beguiled from the sad 
thoughts which at times overwhelmed him. 

During the whole of this memorable week, Butea kept 
herself out of sight. Yet wherever Vara went, a pair of 
large, black, dreaming eyes glimmered upon her through 
the bamboo lattice of the verandah, from behind tlie wicket 
fence of the garden, between the leaves of the clustering 
▼ines in the untrimmed woods, down from the topmost 
height of some lofty tree, or round the comer of a rock hj 
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the sea-shore. Once or twice tbe naiiye maiden crossed het 
patfa, hesitated at her call, and then ran away with all the 
Bpeed of a stricken deer. 

As for Vara herself, she often forgot, child-like, in pre- 
sent pleasure the coming trial. Her fits of thoughtfulness 
were more frequent than usual and more mtense. Some- 
times she was found bathed in tears. But she soon per- 
eeiyed that the evidences of sorrow in herself produced the 
keenest anguish in her parents, and, inth a thoughtfulness 
and nnselfishness peeuliar to her nature, she wonld drj her 
own ejes, kiss the tears from the cheeks of her parents, and 
almost talk them into the belief that she longed to go to her 
new home, to enjoy the novelties which she was there to 
discoTer. On the whole, Vara spent a pleasant week. She 
was interested in her mother^s work, deUghted with the con- 
stant society of her dear father, gratified with the degree of 
importance which was attached to herself, and pleased, it 
must be confessed, with the prospect of a visit to that 
country, of which she bad heard so much and dreamed so 
often* 

It was the last day. Vara was intently engaged em- 
broidering a book-mark, to be left in the familj Bible, a 
last remembrancer of herself to her dear fitther and mother. 
The design was her own suggestion, thongh she was indebted 
to her mother for the method of executing it. It consisted 
of a rainbow, resting on a coral- reef, encircling the name of 
Vara. "For," said she, "just as the bow in the spray of 
the breakers comes and goes, now bright, now dim, fading 
almost away, and just as you think it is really gone, shining 
oat more beautifuUy than ever, so, dear iather and mother, 
wiU be your thoughts of me, — they will come and go, — ^when 
you are busy perhaps you will almost forget me, yet even in 
your busiest moments there will be a little, a tiny glimmering 
of me in your thoughts — and then, all of a sudden you know, 
something will flash över your mind, and you will forget 
everything else in thinking about your own dear Vara!" 
and the Httle girl laughed at the pleasaatness of her own 
conceit. Then she added more gravely, 

*« I have another reason for preferring the bow to any 
other device ; because, you know, it is the bow of promise. 
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Father, did you not say that the bow was made of drops of 
water?" 

" And did you not tell me that the bow was the seal of 
a — ^what do you call it, father ?" 

" The seal of a covenant, do you mean ?" 

"Oh, yes, — thafs it. The seal of a covenant. And 
you told me that baptism was the seal of a covenant too. 
Now I am not sure, father, that I know just what you 
mean by the seal of a covenant, unless it is just — ^" 

"Just what, little one?" 
. *' Why— just a— well, you see this bracelet, fether?" 

"Yes/' 

"Well, now, I promised Butea that I would wear this 
bracelet always, and, as often as I looked at it, would 
think with love of her and of her race, Now, father, what 
I wish to know is, if this bracelet is a seal of a covenant 
between Rutea and me ?" 

" Yes, my child, to all intents and purposes it is." 

The face of Vara shone with delight as she triumph- 
antly exclaimed : "Well, then, dear father and mother, 
as often as you look at this bow, or at the real bow down on 
the reef, you must &ncy that the bow of promise is made of 
the waters of baptism, and that it is the seal of God's cove- 
nant with you, the covenant of baptism you know, it is the 
promise of God I mean, to love me and be a Father to me, 
and to bring us all together again." 

If Vara had not had so many reasons for her choice, 
the device, though difficult of execution, was pretty enough 
in itself to warrant the choice. With this device, Vara was 
busy on the morning referred to, when she suddenly broke 
the silence with a startling question, 

"Father," and she emphasized every word, and stamped 
her little foot at almost every utterance, " do you suppose 
that Mr. John Stephens and his wife will ever däre to make 
me call them father and mother?" 

The father bent down his head över his work, — ^he was 
shading the belfry of the little school-house, which just 
showed itself beyond the trees. In after years Vara often 
traced in those trembling lines the struggle in that &ther'a 
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heart. The motber tumed on Vara one thrilling look — ^a 
lpok'she never forgot — and gathering up her work hastily, 
disappeared through the open door. It was a full half hour 
before she retumed. What she did, what she suffered in 
that brief interval, is known only to a prayer-hearing God. 
But Vara observed that from that time she was more calm, 
and. even cheerful than she had been before. 

The child, in her excitement, had dropped her work and 
risen from her chair. For a moment after her mother left, 
she stood erect in an attitude of defiance. But finding no 
encouragement from her father's silence, she passionately 
exclaimed, throwing her arms, as she did so, about her 
£ather's neek, and clinging there with convulsive energy — ' 
"* I never can have, — I never will have — any other father 
and mother ; — ^I will try to love, honour, and obey them, as 
you havebid me do, but I will never call them father and 
mother, — ^need I, — need I, father ? " 

Now came the bitterness of the trial ; the stru^le 
between the sense of duly and the instinet of love.. He 
was required by his own act to place another in that 
relation to his only child which he alone should fill. He 
buried up his face in the clustering ringlets of the child 
and prayed for strength. His was atrisd like that of the 
fiither of the faithful, when commanded to offer up his only 
son a sacrifice to God ; and the God of Abraham gave him 
strength to conquer the pleadings of his own rebellious 
heart. The conflict was passed ; and he answered firmly, 
yet sadly — 

" Your father and mother. Vara daughter, will always be 
your oton father and mother ; and you will love them better 
than you love that father and mother whom God bas given 
you in America. Yet you must dearly love your new father 
and mother, and call them by any name that they desire. 
Never, my dear child, speak of them again so disrespect- 
fully as you did just now, nor let them suspect that you 
are unwilling to have them for your father and mother. 
Promise me this, Vara. I know I can trust your word; 
Promise me that you will ^never let them discover any 
reluctance on your part to regard them as your father and 
mother." 
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The Bad, earnesi tone of ber ftther^s Toioe soothed her 
agitated mind. Self-willed hy nature, she had been early 
taught, not merely obedienee to the pantiYe eommanda, bcä 
cheerful acquiescence in tbe wiahes of her parents. For 
the first time in ber life ahe besitated to aocode to a reqnest 
of ber father. She bad returned to ber seat. Her fiioe 
was flushed. Her eje fixed on vacaney. She maintained a 
sullen ulence, and looked tbe {uoture of moody obetinacy. 
In the same oaUn, 8ad yoice, ber father gpoke again — 

*' It may oost you a stniggle» dear little ^ri, bat it ia 
a duty which tbe Sayionr wiU hélp you to perfonn. Thoae 
excellent persons are to be at tbe trouble of taking care 
of you, and are disposed to love you as a daughter. It 
is proper that you sbould treat them as your parents. It 
cannot be barder for you to regard them aa yourparenta^ 
tban it is for your own father and motber to give you to 
them to be theii* daughter. It would grieve us both stiU 
more if you sbould not repay their kindness with a daugbter^s 
love and duty. For our sakes, then, Vara, promise me 
that you wiU neyer give these ezcellent persons reascm 
to suspect that you do not look upon them as your father 
and motber." 

Tbe Yoice was so sorrowiul, so imploring, sbe could not 
refuse. Her arms were once more around ber father^s neck, 
and she whispered in bis ear irhat sbe could not speak 
aloud, '< I promise that I will not, if I can belp it," and 
sbe burst into tears. 

Those words, wbich be bimself had extorted from bia 
reluctant cbild, were strangely painful to tbe father. It 
seemed at that moment as if the first wave of the ocean 
that was to separate them, bad rolled in between bis cbild 
and bimself. 

'^But," added Yara, still sobbing on bis shoulder, ^<I 
will always after this call you and dear mamma my own 
father and motber. They shall be, for your sakes, my 
American father and motber, hut you shall be my own father 
and motber." 

These words seemed to bring the cbild back again to 
him.. By a singular association of thought, the ndnbow 
on the reef was suggested to bis mind. The emblematio 
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bow had almost faded ont of sight, and tben had appeared 
again as beautiful as ever. Yes, God bad sealed the relation 
^-tbej still were> and only oould be^ ber oum £Ettber and 
motber. 

Tbat aftemoon tbe bell of tbe miasian obapel called to- 
getber tbe members of tbe Cbiistian community to attend 
a parting oonferenoe. 

Tbe äoor of tbe eburcb was strewed» or ralber packed, 
witb tbe natiye oonverts. During tbe solemn servioes 
tbere were few dry eyes in tbe wbole assombly ; and 
wbeneyer tbe simple natives glanced at tbe little Yaimy 
tbeir universal pet and favourite, tbere were sucb burats 
of noisy lamentation as tbreatened more tban once to 
bring tbe meeting to an abrupt and disorderly determina- 
tton. Opposite Yara sat Rutea. Her long unbraided bair 
was tbrown över ber face, and wboUy concealed it, ezcept 
tbe large black eyes, wbicb never ayerted tbeir gaze from 
the fo/ce of Vara. Yet sbe neitber wept» nor groaned, 
nor moved. 

Tbe concluding prayer was offered by a natiye catécbiat 
It was in these words, — " O God, tell tbe winds about tbem 
tbat tbey may not blow fiercely upon tbem ; command tbe 
ocean conceming tbem tbat it may not swallow tbem up ; 
conduct tbem in safety to tbeir far-distant country, and 
giye tbem a bappy meeting witb tbeir relatives, and tben 
conduct tbem back again to us ; but sbould we neyer meet 
again below, may we all meet around tbe tbrone of glory 
above.* And, ob, Heavenly Fatber, bless tbe little flower 
we commit to tbe waves; may its fragrance abide in our 
memories wben we can no longer look on its beauty ; and 
if it sbould neyer bloom again in our nödst, transplant it to 
Tby Paradise, to abide in eyerlasting beauty," 

Tbe services were ended witb singing tbe animated 
stanzas, rudely translated into tbe native tongue:— 

" Come, Christian bretbren, ere we paii, 

jMn every Toice and every heart : 
One solemn hymn to God we raise» 

One final song of grateful praise. 

* The fint part of this prayer was actually offered, on a similar 
oocasion, by a South Sea Isländer. See " Missionary Enterprise in the 
South Sea Islands." 
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" ChristiaiM» we here may meet no more ; 

But there is yet a happier shore; 
And there, released from toil and pain, 

Dear biethren, we shall meet again." 

Amidst tbe sobs ihat drowned ihe words of ihe benedic- 
tion, pronoiinced by tbe departing missionarj, ber motber, 
taking tbe band of Vara, stole put from tbe cbapel bj a 
aide-door, and walked quickly to tbe concealment of a 
neigbbouring grave, fearing to subject tbe delicate cbild 
to tbe wild and tnmultuous leave-taking of tbe excitable 
natives. Tbey walked on till tbey came to tbe enclosure 
in wbicb rested tbe mortal remains of tbose of tbe mis- 
sion familj wbom Grod bad taken to Himself. Vara picked 
a flower from tbe grave of little Willie, wbom sbe bad 
never seen, and anotber from tbat of tbe sweet baby 
Josepbine, wbom sbe could just recoUect, to carry witb 
ber as remembrancers to ber new bome. Her motber in 
tbe meantime seated berself on one of tbe little graves, and 
Vara, baying secured ber relics, took ber seat on tbe otber, 
and laid ber curly bead on ber motber*s lap, looking up into 
tbat sorrowful face witb unutterable love. 

^' Vara," said ber motber, after a silence of some mo- 
ments, '^ you are about to go from me : you are too 
young to understand bow mucb a daugbter löses wben 
sbe löses tbe immediate care of an own motber. But I 
trust tbat we sball meet again, bere, upon tbis island, and 
tbat you will come back to me all tbat a motber could 
wisb to find you. It is my desire, and your fatber's, tbougb 
we would not trammel you witb any pledge, tbat you 
sbould retum to your natiye island, and devote tbe talents 
Grod bas given you to tbe work in wbicb we are now 
engaged, bappily to ourselves, and usefully we trust to 
tbese poor people. It is a great, a difficult, a laborious 
work, and tbose need bigb qualifications wbo can engage 
in it witb pleasure and success. Above all, tbey need to 
be firee from worldiiness of mind. Bemember tbis, and 
try to prepare yourself for tbe life of a missionary. But 
tbis is a matter wbicb cannot be decided upon now. 
Tbere is one passage of Scripture, bowever, wbicb I would 
åssociate witb thi« subject, and witb tbis bour and tbis 
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place, in your mind, and may it prove the happy motto 
of your life — " Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shaJl see God." If you should retum to me in this land,. 
Vara, come back to me pure in heart, or come not at all. 
And should you never retum to this island, Vara, be sure 
and meet me, pure in heart, with these little innocents, 
whose bodies sleep in these graves, to enjoy for ever the 
beatific vision of God." 

The mother had spöken beyond the comprehension of 
an ordinary child. But Vara was no ordinary child. 
Joyous of heart, as ever child was, there was, as we have 
before remarked, a stränge thoughtfulnees in her character, 
and now her every faculty was quickened by the approach- 
ing hour of separation. Her mind was rapidly developing 
in that new school of discipline to which this week had 
introduced her. With one hand clasped between both ef 
mother's, with the other she pointed to the rainbow on 
the reef. 

" Kemember, mother," she said, '< you have put the seal 
of the covenant on me. I am His. And the promise is to 
children's children. Oh, how glad I am that God has given 
me pious parents to follow me with their prayers, and plead 
for me His promises, wherever I go." 

" Do not forget, daughter, that there is only one Inter- 
cessor, and to Him you must go for yourself." 

" I do not forget, mother," and impressing one fond kiss 
on her mother^s lips, and receiving a hundred in return, they 
rose and walked hand-in-hand for the last time to the mission 
home. 

They had taken but a few steps, when, happening to 
glance back, they saw Kutea seated on the grave from which 
Vara had just risen. The head of the heathen maiden was 
cast down for a single moment, and in that moment Vara 
had bounded back to her side and endrded her neck with 
her arms. 

'' Naughty, naughty Kutea, not to come and see her little 
birdie the last week, before she leaves her island-home per- 
haps for ever. 

" Why should the birdie take wing and fly away ? The 
broad ocean is no place for such a little fledgling. The 

c 
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teacber-fatber does not love tbe birdie, or be wonld not dttve 
her from tbe nest. Tbe teacber loves not tbe ocean peopile, 
or be would spare tbem tbis little birdie to sing to tbem the 
songs of Zion. The little birdie'8 songs woald do more good 
than all tbe teaeber^s talking." 

Tbis singnlar beatben girl, under tbe inflaence of a 
grandmotber whom sbe passionately loved, bad resisted all 
tbe efibrts of tbe missionaries. Thougb taugbt to read and 
write, sbe obstinatelj clave to ber idols, and refused to sub- 
mit ber faitb to tbe doctrines of Christ. But Vara could 
"win ber way wbere argument and autbority were poweiless. 
Bntea loved ber witb tbe passion peculiar to ber natnre. 
Alreadj tbe artless piety of the cbild bad coneiliated tbe 
prgudices of tbe beatben, and Yara'8 parents permitted an 
intimacy, whicb thej migbt otberwise bave disallowed, in the 
bope that Rutea miglit tbus be brougbt witbin tbe Christian 
fold. 

Vara answered ber now, balf in pity, balf in indignation. 
'^ Wicked Rutea to talk so ; father does love me, and you too, 
and all tbe people. He would not send me awi^ if be could 
belp it." 

" Would you tben like to stay witb us ?" 

" Yes, indeed. Ob, nothing, notbing would tempt me to 
leave my dear island-bome if I could stay. Ob, Rutea, bow 
I bave cried, and cried, and cried, wben nobody saw me ; 
and I bave longed for you tbat I might bave somebody to 
tell an I thought and felt. I could not tell ihem, for I knew 
Ibe worse I felt, the worse tbey felt. Ob, Rutea, tbey are 
more unbappy in parting witb me than even I am«in leaving 
tbem, if tbat can be." 

The maiden's black eyes danced witb deHgbt. " Vara," 
sbe replied, ^^ I know an eagle that can bear the little birdie 
to yonder mountain, and then the birdie can live witb Rutea 
and the eagle, safe and bappy, and never, never leave ber 
beautiful island-bome." And as sbe spöke, sbe seized tbe 
cbild'8 band and wildly pointed to tbe mountain, as if sbe 
would bave ber fly on the instant. 

Vara snatched away her hand, witb an expression on ber 
countenance of mingled impatience and disdain. Rutea 
glanced at tbe bracelet : sbe took böld of it^ and felt it to aee 
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if it was securelj fastened on the ann, and assured of ihis 
ahe sank upon the grave and bid ber face between ber kneeB. 
Her cbarm bad fiuled. Sbe bad believed tbat the bracelet 
Would 80 bind the beart of Vara to berself, tbat she migbt 
lead ber wbere she pleased. She bad actuallj meditated 
carrjing ber awaj to the interiör of the island» wbere none 
could trace ber way, but those wbo jet ptactioe the secret 
mjsteries of idolatry, and wbo would suffer deatb before they 
would discoyer the place of retreat. Sbe bad been watching 
for tbe opportunitj to execute ber design all the week. Her 
beatben lover stood near to obey ber commands. Tbis was 
tbe first time she bad found Vara alone. Never bad sbe 
permitted tbe thougbt to pass through ber mind tbat tbe 
obarm migbt fail. It was sanctified bj everj rite known to 
ber religion. Sbe believed in it as firml/ as sbe believed in 
tbe gods of wood and stone sbe worshipped. But it did fail, 
and tbe amazement and distress of tbe poor beatben girl were 
bejond description. 

One moment sbe sat witb ber bead between ber knees, 
stupid witb disappointment ; tben sbe threw berself on tbe 
ground, and gave vent to ber passion in a frantic outcnr of 
vezation, anger, and griefé Vara kneeled down beside ber, 
and witb words tbat onlj a child can speak to untutored sor- 
row, sootbed ber into calmness. Once it flasbed across tbe 
mind of Rutea, tbat sbe migbt seize Vara and carrjr ber off 
by force. Sbe sprang to ber feet ; but eitber despair of ac- 
complisbing ber purpose against tbe will of tbe child, or tbe 
sinoeritj of ber love as sbe looked upon tbat trustful counte- 
nance, prevented tbe outrage, and she sank back again upon 
ibe ground, and gave way to moans and tears, and at lengtb 
lapsed into a state of sulien silence. 

Wben she was quiet, Vara slipped into her hand a little 
pocket Testament in the native tongue. '' See, Riitea," she 
Maidy '' keep tbis and read it everj day, for mj sake, as I wear 
tbis,'' pointing to the bracelet, ^' for yours ; and, dear, good 
Sutea, wbenever jou see jonder rainbow on the reef, take it 
as tbe promise of tbe true God, that I shall come back again 
some day, to teach your race the way to b^aven." 

Rutea looked up dolefullj into Vara's face, and answered 
more solemnlj and deliberately than the little girl bad ever 
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heard ber speak. '' Yara, my grandam was kind to me, and 
I believed lier. The white men, who <5ome here in big ships, 
are wicked, and I would not learn religion of sach as thej 
are. They are worse than pagana. They destroy our race;" 
and ber eye flasbed witb indignation. " But, Vara," sbe 
continued, " tbe greatest idol bas no power against your God. 
Tbat bracelet was blessed at my fatber^s bloody altar ; but 
your fatber's God is stronger than mine. I will read tbis 
book. Perhaps it will make me good. And, Vara, every 
day wben you say * Our Fatber,' pray for Rutea, and pray 
for Rutea'3 eagle, and pray tbat we may all fly away from 
tbis wicked world and find rest at last in tbe beavenly 
Paradise." 

" I will, I will, Rutea : I love you more now than ever I 
did : I feel sure now we shall meet togetber, in beaven, 
if not on earth : farewell ! and, Rutea, every day — ^mind 
— every day — say *Our Fatber' as I taugbt you : farewell."^ 

Vara gave ber one long, melting kiss, tben ran away to 
join ber motber, wbo, impatient at tbe long delay, bad re- 
tumed and stood near enougb to witness tbe last part of tbis 
stränge interview. 

As tbey entered tbe grove tbat sbut in on one side tbis 
retired cemetery, tbey botb tumed to look at Rutea. 
Tbere sbe stood upon tbe little grave, and tbe rainbow on tbe 
reef circled round ber form. Sbe raised ber band to Hea- 
ven, and in tbe deep silence tbey distinctly beard ber words : 
«^ O God," sbe said, « if God tbere be ; O God wbom Vara 
calls ber beavenly Fatber, bless my little birdie, speed ber 
fligbt safely över tbe wide ocean, and wben ber featbers are 
grown and ber pinipns are strong, may sbe come bäck to 
build ber nest in tbis island-bome." 

Her band fell : ber bead drooped : sbe turned and 
walked slowly away. But Vara and ber motber never 
forgot ber words or ber appearance, as sbe stood witbin 
tbe circle of tbe rainbow on tbe reef, and looked and spöke 
as a beautiful sibyl, inspired witb tbe spirit of ber native 
isle. 
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'' I go firom the haunts where the blue billows roll^ 
But that isle and those waters shall live in my soul. ' 

** Oor sometime darling^ whom we prized 
As a stray gift by bounteous Heaven dismissM 
From some bright sphere which sorrow may not cloudj 
To make the happy happier 1 Is she sent 
To grapple with the miseries of this time^ 
Whose nature such ethereal aspect wears 
As it would perish at the touch of wrong ? '* 

" So we're to have a minister, a missionary to boot, for a 
fellow-passenger," said a wild-looking fellow who lolled on 
the deck of the Oriental, and who, from his dress, might be 
judged iialf sailor and half landsman, holding as he did the 
rather mongrel position of super-cargo. 

" So I hear," answered his companion ; a clerk of a mer- 
cantile house, returning, after five or six years of dissipation, 
to the United States : " and I wish, for my part, the natives 
had made cold clergyman of him, before he took passage in 
this ship : I never knew any luck with a parson or a white 
horse on Iward/' 

"Look here, chaps," cried the captain, "you'll justplease 
to say nothing against your betters in my presence." 

*' Our betters I " rej oined the clerk. " I should like 
to know, captain, if you are jesting, or if you are such a con« 
foonded fool as to believe in missionaries. Missionaries, I 
guess, aint no better than the rest of us sinners. I took tl^ 
trouble yesterday to look in upon their establishment, and) 
blame me, if I wouldn't like to live with them. They take 
it easy, Tm thinking ; they make the poor savages wait on 
them, and spend the spare cash of them that send them here, 
to make themselres comfortable. IVe been here one whole 
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week this day, and Fve seen no fruits of their religion jet, 
The natives are a far sight more wicked than anj we saw 
on that island we discovered when we put in for water. The 
men will sell their souls for liquor, and as for the women, 
why they meet you more than half way. Now, captain, I 
just want to know if you do really believe in these mis- 
sionaries." 

^' I don't know much about the missionaries, nor, for the 
matter of that, I don't know much about any good folks 
whatsomever. IVe associated too much with them of your 
kind, and I hope some of these days to ship your acquain- 
tance, I do. But I tell you what I do know : I know that 
my mother was a good woman, she was ; and she believed 
in ministers, and most especiaUy in missionaries. She would 
pray for them with all her heart and aoul, she would ; and I 
won't speak disrespectful of ministers or missionaries, so l(mg 
as I remember my mother. They^re welcome to sail in my 
ship, they are ; and if we go down together, I might drown 
in worse company nor theirs. And now look here, you 
chaps, you please remember and treat this black ooat gentle- 
man respeeiful like, so long as he and you are 'board the 
Oriental, and I am her captain.'* 

A boat containing the baggage of the ezpeoted passen* 
gers now drew up alongside, and was soon foUowed by two 
more boats containing the passenger s themselves. The Bev. 
John Johnson, a tall, spare and stiff gentleman, first ap- 
peared upon the deck, leading a påle and siokly-looking wi&. 
He bowed solemnly to the young men, and passed down into 
the cabin. He meant to be very polite ; he certainly was 
sineere. But his air and manner left an unpleasant impres- 
sion upon all three, captain, supereargo, and olerk. Through-* 
out the whole voyage, though they treated him with every 
mark of respect, they gaye him a wide berth. Had he not 
been so closely confined to the state-room of his siek wife> 
they would have leamed that, notwithstanding his sanctimo- 
nious demeanor, he was a good and pure-hearted man, fhll of 
human sympathies, which had so long been direoted to one 
object, the conversion of the heathen, that they oould hardly 
ezhibit themselyes in any other form. 

When Alfred Austen stepped upon the deek, there was 
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that in hifl opeo» frank counteoance, and truly gendemanly 
carriagey which at once interested the joung men in his 
favour. The wife of the missianarjy still elegant and beau- 
tifiil^ deepened this impression. B ut whea the captain depo» 
sdted carefuUj on the deck our little heroine, the lovelj bur- 
den in bis rough arms, the young men oonld not have been 
xnore astonished if a ^rj had dropped down from the skj, 
or rather if a sea njmph had sprung up from the waves, — 
for she was arrajed at her own request, in the &yourite dress 
in which we first made her acquaintance. 

The captivating strangers paused upon the deck onlj so 
long as civilitj seemed to require, and then hastened to the 
cabin to make the necessary preparations for the comfort of 
the passengers. Much was to be done that required both in- 
genuity and industrj. A hundred little knick-knacks in the 
shape of medicines, cordials, dainties and conveniences, were 
to be stowed away in the smallest possible compass, where 
they could be easily found, and where they could neither do 
nor receive injury. They had not completed all the contri- 
Yances to promote the comfort of the voyagers, when word 
came firom the captain that the ship was under canvass, and 
that Mr. and Mrs. Austen must leave immediately, or they 
would be carried över the bar, where it would be dangeroufr 
for small boats to follow them. The first messenger had 
hardly delivered his message, when a second came to bid 
them hästen. Thus summoned, there was only time for on^- 
kiss, one couTulsive embrace, and father and mother sped up 
the companion-way, closely followed by Vara, who saw them 
hurried by the captain över the vesseFs side and into their 
little boat All passed in such baste, that the pain of the 
last parting was hardly felt ; and those who had eyes to 
observe, might have detected on the weather- heaten face or 
the captain a smile of self-complacency, which seemed to say 
that in his own estimation he had just aocomplised something 
equally cute and kind. 

Mr. Johnson took yara'8 hand and led her to a place 
at the side of the yessel, where she would be out of the 
wty, and could watch her parents as long as they were in 
tight Their little boat disappeared belund the ree^ just 
as the noUe ship ploughed its course över the bar, and 
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began to rock and roll on the long sweeping billows of 
the Pacific Ocean. The nezt miniite Vara'8 eje -was caught 
bj two figares, stdnding upon tlie highest point of the 
reef, where it rose far above the reach of the dashing 
breakers. The taU figure of a native youth, the effect of 
his uncommon height increased bj a tiara of eaglea' 
feathers that stood erect above his head, their verj tips 
only bending to the passing breeze, stood out in böld relief 
against the clear blue» sky of the southem hemisphere, 
looking like the giant genius of that ocean island. Beside 
him knelt Rutea, one hand clasped the little Testament to 
her bosom, the other poiuted npward, and on her head 
fiuttered the feathers of the bird of paradise, the emblem 
which she herself had chosen for the litte Vara. Vara 
waved her hand in recognition, kissed the bracelet on her 
arm, and clasped her hands above her head, and pointed 
to the spöt where at that time of day the rainbow on the 
reef was visible. 

None could long beguile her thoughts from her dear 
father and mother. A fearful suspicion that she had seen 
the last of tiiem had barely crossed her mind, when they 
too made their appearance on the ree^ though not at such 
an adyenturous height as Rutea and her eagle. In the 
happiness of seeing them once more, Vara forgot that 
each minute was separating them from her further and 
further. In that clear atmosphere objects are visible at a 
great distance, and for one hour Vara continued to watch 
these beloved friends till they grew to be but specks upon 
the distant horizon. She dashed away the tears that would 
ever gather in her eyes, she strained every nerve to keep 
down her choking feelings, that she might see them to 
the last. But the spcck^like forms grew fainter and fainter, 
till they faded away among the snow-white breakers that 
foamed upon the reef. Just as Vara had wiped her eyes 
for one more effort to look out on the fast-receding prospect, 
Captain Marvin approached her with the long spy-glass 
in his hand, and asked her if she would like to see some- 
thing pretty. Before Vara could answer, if she had cared 
to answer, the captain placed the spy-glass to her eye, and 
adjusting it with nautical skill^ brought the objects of her 
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dearest earthlj love once more before her vision. The 
wonder-stricken child saw, as distinctly as if they were 
but a few rods distant, those beloved forms : the eagle was 
bending över the prostrate Rutea, and her own dear father 
was supporting in his Arms that precious mother : thej 
were leaving the scene : even while she looked, they tumed 
the comer of a projecting rock : in vain she called, she 
entreated them to stay ; the little voice died in one long 
wail on the waves of the ocean, the glass fell from the 
trembling hands, and Vara, conifortless and almost life- 
less, was bome in the strong arms of the kind captain to 
her berth in the cabin. 

« « « « 

That night, on the page of a tear-blotted journal, the 
mother wrote these words — 

"'My flesh and my heart fiiileth : but God is the strength 
of my heart and my portion for ever.' Let me bé grateful 
to Grod for the aids of his grace in a trial which, without 
Divine support, must have deprived me either of reason 
or of life. Two children have I committed to the grave. 
Twice have I said, with a breaking heart indeq^, and yet 
with a sweet composure of mind, * The Lord gave, the 
Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.' 
I had thought the death of a child the severest loss, the 
deepest sorrow that could befall a mother. I am now 
astonished at myself for thinking so. Forgive me, O 
Heavenly Father, that I did not rejoice in Thy taking 
them to Thyself, before this heavier calamity could befall 
them and me ! Dear Willie, dear Josephine, you are safe, 
you are happy, you are not löst to me. I have done wrong 
to moum for you. It is Vara who is loöt, it is my living 
child for whom I must moum. To carry your little bodies 
to the grave was sorrowful ; but what was that to thrust- 
ing a living, loving daughter from my home and presence ? 
To submit to the will of God, when it was His sovereign 
pleasure to take you from me, cost me a painful struggle with 
my wicked heart ; but what was that to this voluntary ex- 
tinction of the life and joy of my soul ? To restore you to God, 
to commit my dear lambs to the bosom of the Good Shepherd, 
to give you up, even when I knew that holy ängels and 
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die spirits of tbe juft wonld watck orer jou in the Pandite 
of Grody needed all the faith and fbrtitude which the promiaes 
of the Grospel conld aJQPord me ! How then coold I ever 
conaent to beatow my daughter, mj Vara, to the goardian* 
ship of strängen, whoae quaJifications for the charge I do 
not know, who may have bad hearts, or, if good, maj not 
nnderstand or ^preoiate the charaeter of mj child, or 
sympathize with hor tastes and feelings»— or who, if thejr 
do all this, if tbej are wiae and holj, refined and affec» 
tionate, never can be to ber what her mother wonld hare 
been, never can so cheerfollj perform tbe duties of a mother^ 
nerer can so rejoice in tbe pleasures of a mother. How 
bave I consented to renounce mj privileges ! How could 
I have deprived mj danghter of ber Inrthright ! Ferbaps 
it was wrong. Vara, should your eye ever read these 
words, and if yon sboald ever, ever in your life, indnlge 
for one fninate a reproacbftil thougbt against tbe mother 
who permitted yon to be torn from ber arms, then leam, 
my dear child, tbat your mother would bave suffered less, 
if she bad laid your lifeless body in tbe grave beside your 
little sister. My only support, the only reason wby I do 
not now lay down and die, is the supportiog sense of Grod's 
love, and implicit confidence in the covenant promise. There 
is one Parent from wbom you oannot be separated. Your 
Heavenly Fatber is with you. He will watch över you, 
bless you, comfort you. Blessed be His name 1 Thy will» 
O God, be done.** 
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'* Senriliye miraoss^ Bbrinking from tiie wind8> thai 
belp to root the fir. 
Fragile nautUus, sbipwrec^ed in the gale» wlierest 
the oonch is glad." 

The Oriental lay «t her moorings inibe New York dock. 
Sach a scene of confusion bewildered Vara, as she had 
never even dreamed of. Trunks, boxes and htlei of goods 
strewed the decks. Men running, working, swearing^ 
shouting ; ropes creaking ; sailors singing in measure as 
they boisted goods from the hold and let them down, 
witb a swing of the derrick and a tum of thé^windlass, on 
the wharf ; carts rumbling ; horses crowded into incredible 
positions ; distant bells ringing ; and a far-off hum, con- 
tinuous and loud as the roar of an ocean, yet so unlike the 
familiar Toice of the long-surging Pacific, that Vara thought 
the Atlantic sung a very stränge song. 

Vara watched the baggage of the passengers as it dis* 
appeared on the wharf, and seemed to her as irrecoverably 
löst, — ^as if it had been thrown into the sea. And when 
her own trunk followed the fäte of the others, and was 
swallowed up from her straining eyes in the vortex of con- 
fusion, her heart sunk within her. Mr. Johnson hurried 
about in the most mjsterious manner, backward and for- 
ward, so far as Vara could see for no earthlj object, from 
the vessel to the wharf, and from the wharf again to the 
Tessel, from the cabin to the deck, and from the deck again 
to the cabin. 

At length Mrs. Johnson emerged from the cabin, leaning 
on the arm of her husband, and both disappeared över the 
ride of the yessel. Yara had just begun to think that she 
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had been forgotten and deserted by ber fiiends, and was 
Åncying to berself bow pleasant it would be to ai&j in tbe 
yessel witb tbe kind old captain, and sail witb bim all över 
tbe world, and perbaps surprise ber father and motber witb 
an unexpected retum to ber island-bome, — ^wben ber dreamfl 
were rudely dispersed by tbe voice of Mr. Jobnson, wbo, 
witb tbat tone of impatience tbat even tbe gentlest man 
assumes wben all tbe responsibilities of baggage, family and 
back-men are upon bim, både ber basten to accompany bim 
to bis waiting wife. Vara flew to tbe captain. Busy as be 
was, be deliberately paused to tbrow away tbe stump of a 
segar, tbat bad omamented bis moutb for tbe last bour, drew 
tbe back of bis rougb band över bis eyes, stooped down and 
kissed ber marble brow, and began to say sometbing about 
bis motber's blessing — but Mr. Jobnson was calling, and 
before be bad finisbed, Vara was gone, Tbe loud good-bye 
of tbe clerk and supercargo were answered only witb a litUe 
nod of ber little bead, and witb nimble steps, and a palpi- 
tating beart, sbe tbreaded ber way tbrougb tbe crowd, 
clinging tigbtly to tbe band of ber protector, till sbe found 
berself comfortably ensconced in tbe comer of a carriage, 
sbut in witb ber £dends from tbe noisy bubbub around 
tbem. 

All was new — everything wonderful. Tbe carriage, tbe 
borses, tbe streets, tbe bouses, tbe people, tbe— -everytbing 
tbat met ber gaze — ^look wbere sbe would. Her bead 
tbrobbed witb excitement, and ber beart witb fear. Tbe 
carriage was soon excbanged for a steamboat; and Vara 
trembled witb amazement as tbe great monster, witbout 
sails, plougbed tbrougb tbe water, sbaking and sbivering 
from stem to stem witb tbe ponderous jar of tbe macbinery« 
Sbe was too agitated to speak or stir. Sbe nestled as close 
to Mrs. Jobnson as sbe could ; and wben at last tbe sound 
of tbe macbinery ceased, tbe boat glided smootbly into its 
pier, and tbe passengers began to rusb över tbe plank, sbe 
bad scarcely strengSi to totter along by tbe side of ber 
friends to tbe dep6t, wbere tbey were to take tbe cars. 
Vara bad beard of steam-boats, and rail-roads, and loco- 
motives, but was surprised to find bow difFerent all were 
from wbat sbe bad imagined. Tbe noise, and motion, and 
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speed of the cars were at first terrifying ; but hj little and 
little she became accustomed to them. The beautiful country 
tbrough which they passed diverted her thoughts from 
apprehensions of danger. She saw once more tbe apparel- 
ling of nature — grass, trees, flowers, birds, mountaind, 
houses, men. All indeed new and stränge; and once and 
awhile she saw a mountain torrent, or a full bosomed river. 
The least speck of water was hailed as a familiar memento 
of her island-home. She was at last truly enjoying the 
joumey, and wishing that it might not soon come to its 
dreaded end — ^when, with a whistle and a scream, the engine 
mshed under the projecting portico of a large dep6t, and the 
conductor opening the door of the ear, pronounced, in a 
stentorian yoice, the one ominous word, ''Liberty!" 

Vara was hurried out of the cars and into an omnibus, 
and again out of the omnibus into an hotel, seeing nothing, 
hearing nothing, alive only to the conyiction that she breathed 
the air of her new home, and that at any moment the hitherto 
mythical personages, as they had seemed to her, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Stephens, might start forth before her in the forms of 
actual humanity, and claim her for their own. Unaccount- 
able as it may appear, she now for the first time puzzled 
herself with the attempt to imagine what kind of persons 
these Mr. and Mrs. John Stephens might be. Up to this 
moment they had had but an indistinctive place in her 
thoughts, as the two individuals who were to occupy to her 
the relation of ^stther and mother : beyond this her heart had 
been too much occupied with the images of her own father 
and mother, and the grief of leaving her island-home, to give 
them any further consideration. But now she first felt that 
the character of these unknown persons was a matter of väst 
importance. She suffered the intensest anxiety to ascertain 
what they might be, and yet dreaded the moment that was 
to assure her hopes or confirm her fears. " I wonder," she 
thought to herself, " if they are very different from my own 
dear father and mother: they cannot be so good — ^no, 
indeed, they can't ; but if they are even a little like them, I 
could love them easier than if they were wry different I 
bope they are not so very pious as Mrs. Johnson. She seems 
so much more pious thau mother is; She is so particular, 
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and »be doeB so firiglitea mey when »he tells me what I ought 
to do, and how I ought to feel, wben I am in mj new home. 
Oh, I do hope they tre not exactlj like her. I am afraid I 
sludl never please them if they are ; and if I love them, they 
can't love such a wicked little girl as I am. Perhaps Mr. 
Stephens is a funny man, like the old captain. Fd rather he 
would be like tbe captain, than like tbat supercargo, wbo 
fdwajs would be tjing my sboe, or picking up my book. 
Ob, dear, what if they sboidd be !" and so sbe went on com- 
paring tbem with everybody she bad ever seen or heard of-^ 
eacb time tbinking of some person wbom tbey might re- 
semble, and wbom sbe would less wisb to baTO tbem resemble 
than any one sbe bad tbougbt of before, till at last sbe bad 
prepared berself to find in Mr. and Mrs. Jobn Stepbens tbe 
most unloveable, disagreeable, and dreadful man and woman 
in tbe whole world, and sbe was proportionably unbappy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jobnson bad stopped at Liberty on tbeir 
way to tbeir friends in Ohio, for the purpose of puttil^ 
Vara under the charge of ber new parents. Tbey were to 
leaye by an early traia in the afternoon. Vara was to 
dine with them at tbe hotel, and then Mr. Johnson W aa to 
go with ber to Mr. Stepbens'. They arrived at the hotel 
just as a most unmusical bell ning forth tbe summons to 
dinner. It was little tbat Vara could eat. She was obliyious 
to all around ber^ tbougb there was mucb to observe tbat 
was new to ber f ber mind was pre-occupied with tbe s^- 
proaching moment — ^into wbich ber bappbaess or misefy 
for life was concentrated. When tbe dinner was över, and 
Mrs. Johnson was comfortably stretcbed on a sofa in tbe 
public parlour, and in a very demure voice and very precise 
language bad issued her last exhortation to Yara to be 
grateful and obedient to ber new parents^ Vara took Mr. 
Johnson's band, to be led passively along to ber new 
bome, with yery mucb the feelings sbe would ba^e bad 
if assured tbat sbe was to be sbut up for life in a cage 
withtwo such persons as the pious, lecturing, and exemplary 
Mrs. Johnson. 

In tbe dustiest street of a busy l»ick-built town, in a 
two aod a balf story house with basement, without a tree 
to sbade it from the bumiag July san^ witbout a partiele 
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of green in nght to reliere the eje, exoept tfae eztrayagantlj 
green window blinds that formed a atriking oontrast with 
fiery red bricks, dweli Mr. John Stephens. The bell was 
rung ; the tramping of heavj boots was heard ; the door 
WBS jerked open wiäi such force that it sträck the side wall 
of the narrow entrj and rebounded again, making the little 
girl start with fear, and would indeed have slammed too 
in their faces, if it had not been prevented by the foot of 
the youDg gentleman who had performed the manasuyre, 
and who now stood chuckling to himself in the open door- 
way, his legs spread apart to the widest extent, as much 
as to say, *' though the door is open, I am here, and you 
cannot enter without my permission." If he had been an 
inyincible obstade to their ingress, Vara would not haye 
r^retted it. There was certainly nothing in his appearance 
to excite a wish for more intimate acquaintance. He had 
yellow hair ; and his yellow hair was curiously compacted 
into three great locks, standing straight out from his head, 
one oyer his forehead, like a unicom's horn, and two över his 
ears like an ox's horns. The whites of his påle blue eyes 
were yellow, perhaps from the reflection of his hair, and 
bulged out into immense size. His cheeks were a buming 
red. His nose was small. His mouth was well enough for 
the reception of food, and was fuUy supplied with a set of im- 
mense yellow masticators. His figure was broad and thickly 
aet. More conspicuous than any other feature, were his ears ; 
^ those exteriör twin appendages, hanging ornaments, and 
(architectarally speaking) handsome volutes to the human 
eapital," as Charles laaxih caDs them, not only in Daniers 
case, were composed of a large extent of skin and muscle, 
bat had a singular aversion to the head on which they grew, 
and stood straight out from it in the same direction with 
and parallel to the pomatumed yellow side-locks of his hair. 
He was dressed in a suit of yellow nankeen, with a shining 
patent-leather stock about his neck, över which protruded 
a wide expanse of stiffly starched shirt-coUar, in a style 
that bid defiance to the fitness which ought to reign in all 
things» One glance at the boy satisfied Yara'8 curiosiiy, 
and she involuntarily looked away in search of some more 
I^easing object. Her eye rested on a small red box, sus- 
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pended against the wall, on which was inscribed in largc 
omamental gilt letters, two words, " Foreign Missions." 

" Is Mr. Stephens at home ? " asked Mr. Johnson. 

" No, sir," was the ready answer, " you'll find him at 
tis store in Black-street. Shall I show you the way there, 
or do you know it ? " 

« Thank you. Is Mrs. Stephens in ? " . 

" Yes," with a look of some surprise ; " is it her you 
would like to see ? " 

" I would." 

" Walk in, sir, I will call her," and observing Vara's eyes 
fized on the little red box, he said to her, as he showed them 
into the room, " you'd better stop admiring that box, or all 
your cash will tingle in it, if mother sees you but look at it." 

The word " mother " made Vara start with a new ap- 
prehension ; and while she is löst in thought, attempting to 
solve a difficult point of casuistry, whether her promise to 
her own father, that her new parents should never suspect, 
if she could help it, any reluctance on her part to regard 
them as such, bound her to adopt on the same terms all 
their kith and kin — let us inspect the appearance of the 
parlour into which they had been ushered. 

It was small; not more than fiiteen feet square. It 
was comfortably fumished, and yet the furniture looked as 
if it had no business there. The carpet was of too large a 
pattem to display itself to advantage within the contracted 
space to which it was confined by four square yellow walls, 
which walls were adomed by two wretched oil portraits in 
two splendid gilt frames, the portraits being too mean, 
and the frames too handsome to agree with any thing 
else in the room. The mahogany chairs, covered with 
figured hair-cloth, though of a most approved pattem, 
looked clumsy and crowded, because of the smaliness of 
the room, so did the sofa, and so did the big rocking chair ; 
but what was most remarkable to a stranger's eye, was the 
number of crochet-worked tidies which decorated these 
artides of furniture, each chair had at least one, the rock- 
ing chair had two, and the sofa was honoured with three ; 
of what use or beauty they could be on new and glossy 
hair-cloth, she who put them there could best tell, at least 
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she could tell, if she w.ould, that Mrs. Stephens had spent 
a wliole winter working these very tidies for a fair in behalf 
of Foreign Missions, and when the said fair passed ofF and 
left the tidies unsold, Mrs. Stephens herself, most benevo- 
lently, for the sake of the cause, at an extravagant price 
purchased them all, and spread them out thus lavishlj upon 
every article ip her little parlour that could possibly receive 
such a decoration. Besides the portraits, which huiig one on 
either side of the door, there was a large engraving över 
the mantel-piece framed in gilt, depicting the massacre of 
Oaptain Cook. Between the windows hung an engraving, 
doubtless cut out of a souvenir, of a joung lady in black 
silk, under which was printed the descriptive title, " The 
Missionary'8 Daughter." This was appropriatelj framed in 
black walnut, as were also four engraved certificates, two on 
either side of the chimney, which respectively testified that 
John Stephens, Esq., Mrs. Marcia Ann Stephens, Master 
Daniel Stephens, and little Annie Stephens, ' deceased,' was 

constituted an honorary member of the Board of Foreign 

Missions, by the donation of thirty dollars. 

Before Mr. Johnson had completed his survey of the 
room, or Vara had recovered from her brown study, Mrs. 
Stephens entered. Timidly Vara raised her eyes, to look 
— not upon the terrible being which her imagination had 
conjured up — but on as mild, sensible, and animated a 
countenance as ev er beamed with kindness towards a dear 
little girl. Perhaps the surprise, for time had hardly 
elapsed for the receipt and answer of her husband's letter, 
drew from Mrs. Stephens more expression of afifectionate 
welcome, than even her ardent nature would otherwise 
have bestowed. That welcome dispersed all Vara's fears. 
If Mrs. Stephens had been a princess, arrayed in silk and 
velvet, instead of the very neat calico dress and white apron 
she wore, Vara could not have felt more at home in her 
lap, nor retumed her kisses more joyfully. 

Daniel, who was now tamed down into soberness, by the 
discovery that this was his new sister, and stood eyeing her 
with a scrutiny in which curiosity seemed gradually to lése 
itself in indifierence, was despatched to the store in Black 
Street, to communicate the intelligence of the arrival to Mr. 
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Stephens. That gentleman soon appeared — a small spare 
man, betraying a nervous excitement which seemed to be 
tbe product of a desire to do tlie kind and polite tliing, and 
of a consciousness that he did not know exactly bow to do 
it. He shook bands with Mr. Johnson, kissed Vara, and 
began making a speech, tbe purport of whicb seemed to be, 
that he hoped Vara would be a good girl and give ber 
mother no trouble. But he sat down before he waa quite 
tbrougb the sentence, and forgot to finish it, and left Mrs. 
Stephens to do and say whatever else was to be said or done. 

Mr. Johnson bad no ti me to lose. At bis request Mr. 
Stephens and Daniel and Vara accompanied him to the 
hotel, and thence with his wife to the depot ; and almost 
before Vara knew that the cars bad come and gone, Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson were speeding away to dear relatives and 
friends in the far-west, and she — a lonely exile — solitary 
among strangers, was weeping witbout friend or comforter, 
on the plattbrm of the depot. 

Mr. Stephens was in a quandary. It was very incon- 
venient to be absent longer from his store; and very annoy- 
ing to have the care of a crying cbild. He tried the only 
metliod of soothing the sobbing cbild of which bis inventive 
genius was capable. First of all, be tried tbe eflTect of a 
kiss, adding, with a tone that was meant to be very effective, 
<' there, cbild, don't cry." But his kiss bad no magic in it, 
and his words no healing. She only cried the barder. He 
repeated the experiment once or twice with no better suc- 
cess. He was driven to tbe last resource, — one which he 
had always found efficacioas with Daniel — forcing into 
Vara's 'hand sometbing which Daniel would have called 
"cash," though to Vara its current value was unknown, 
and its intrinsic worth not half so much as that of a single 
grain of sand from tbe shore of ber native i slån d. he hade 
Daniel show ber tbe way to tbe candy shop. " There, my 
dear," he said, patting ber on the head, " 1 must jro to my 
store now — ^go with Daniel, my daughter." Vara's ear 
caught that word, and she did wince a little ; but Mr. Ste- 
phens did not know it — be turned away with a complacent 
conscience, not doubdng tbe efficacy of sugar candies to cure 
the aching of a child'8 heart. 
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A8 for Daniel, delighted with his charge, he dragged 
Vara unresistingly on, descanting eloquently upon two rival 
shops ; " and now," said he, pausing at a corner, where two 
streets intersected each other, '' to which shall we go ? Saj 
quick; one is down yonder, and one is up there." But 
Vara was silent, though she had ceased'cr7ing; her thoughts 
were far awaj, and she had not understood a word he had 
been saying to her. 

" You, girl, you, why don't you speak? Where will you 
go, Isay?" 

The rudeness of his manner at any other time, would 
have alarmed her. Now, she was insensible to fear. His 
question suggested only one idea, and unconsciously and 
abstractedly she answered, **Home!" 

"Home? home?" said the boy. "If you go home, 
mother^U put all your cash into the missionary box; pre- 
cious little candy you'll get for it. But," he added, per- 
ceiving how very sad she looked, " do you really wish to go 
home?" 

" Oh, yes, indeed I do." 

"Well, come along then," and with that he started for- 
ward with the impatient manner of a cross boy. 

When Vara saw how completely she was misunderstood, 
the sense of her desolateness burst upon her from a new 
point of view. A flood of tears was the consequence. For 
this Daniel was whoUy unprepared ; and he gave vent to his 
annoyance. " Well, now, if girls ar'n't the most provoking- 
est things that ever were. You never know what they want. 
Now what'8 the use of your blubbering here in the street? 
Can't you stop crying, I say, till you get home?" 

The fact was, Daniel felt sorry for the girl. Bl un t as his 
perceptions were, even he saw that a little girl who had left 
ber father and mother in a distant country, had just parted 
with the last friends she had, and was for the first time alone 
among strangers, had some reason to cry. The tear dröps in 
fact were gathering in his own eyes. He was ashamed to 
wipe them off : he was more ashamed to let them roll down 
his cheeks, and he could not wink them away. If there is 
anything more mortifying to a foolish boy than anything else, 
it is to be discovered shedding tears över a case of real 
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distress. A boy maj cry with anger, cry with pain, cry 
with joy, but let him take care how he cries in sympathy 
with a little crying girl ! This was a risk which Daniel 
dared not venture ! He could not consent so to humble his 
mistaken pride. They were now in eight of the house ; and 
turning impatiently to Vara, he said, *' Look here, you just 
go straight ahead, and after you cross two streets, the third 
brick house on this side is ours. You can't miss it. Go 
straight ahead. The third brick house after you cross two 
streets." Confident that so plain a direction could not be 
misunderstood by a girl of her size and intelligence, he 
darted off and was out of sight before she could speak. 

A child who has lived all her days in an island of the 
Pacific Ocean, has much to learn before she is familiar with 
the most common objects we meet in our streets. As for 
Vara, if an albatross had caught her up from her island- 
home and dropped her in the streets of the town of Liberty, 
she could not have been more completely bewildered. That 
day she had for the first time set foot on the American con- 
tinent, from that hour to this she had been in a continual 
whirl, passing in rapid succession from the crowded tho- 
roughfares of New York, to the jarring steamboat, the rush- 
ing raVlroad, the confusion of a hotel, the excitement of 
introduction to a new home, and now, distracted as she was 
with grief at the final separation from her missionary friends, 
of course her mind was not very clear to the comprehension 
of DanieFs direction. The moment after she tumed to 
pursue Daniel in his abrupt fiight, she löst all recoUection of 
the direction in which they had been walking before he left 
her. She could not tell which way was " straight ahead." 
She was not quite sure that she had the right idea of what 
was meant by a street^ and as for biick, though she had seen 
piles on piles of brick houses that very day, she knew not 
that they were brick ; even the wooden houses puzzled her, 
and she knew not under the concealment of paint and the 
novelty of form, that they were wooden. 

But Vara had a world of energy in her little bosom ; and 
she determined to go on and examine all the houses in the 
town, hoping to recognize Mr. Stephens' house when she once 
safv it. Of course she started in the wrong direction, and as 
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everything sbe met was a source of alarm, her progress was 
sdow. Everj horse that passed her in the street, though she 
was on the sidewalk, made her tremble. She löst much time 
at the crossings, waiting for the road to be free from all pos- 
sible danger. Even a lumbering country wagon seemed to 
her a slothful monster, which at any moment might screech 
ont and dash off at lightning speed, like the locomotive which 
brought her to the town of Liberty. Fear and excitement 
alone nerved her with strength to persevere. She carefully 
examined every house, but saw none which bore the least 
resemblance to the one she sought. As she went on the . 
Street grew wider and more quiet ; the houses were larger 
and farther apart ; little strips of green lay between them, 
large trees hung över them, flowers bloomed in the door- 
ways, and the voices of happy children were heard at play 
on the nicely gravelled walks. In spite of her distressed si- 
tuation, she began to feel more light-hearted as she inhaled 
the fresh air and caught glimpses of that nature which she 
bad loved so fervently from her infancy. Before the open 
gateway of a house that was farther back from the street 
than any she bad passed, stood a negro. Vara bad seen 
savages, but never had seen one so dreadful to look upon as 
that jet black face ; and tlie nude figures of the savages were 
less terrible to her who had been accustomed to them, than 
the dirty tatters of that negro's dress. Her very fear im- 
pelled her to speak to him, lest he might be angry, as 
savages were if you seemed to avoid them. As all who 
were not white men, whom she had heretofore met, spöke 
the native language of her island-home, she now, either in 
simplicity or by force of habit, addressed the negro in that 
tongue, desiring him to show her the way to Mr. Stephens'. 
The ebony face gazed upon her a moment in stupid wonder, 
then throwing his head back and kicking up bis shins in 
front, as only a real negro can, he broke out.into a loud yaw, 
yaw, yaw I displaying a set of glistening ivories in his red 
jaws, which at once suggested to Vara the suspicion that 
he might be a cannibal. Yes, she saw the very blood upon 
his teeth. Petrified with horror, she neither moved nor 
spöke, till the negro bent forward to inspect her more closely, 
when, supposing he was about to pounce upon her, she gave 
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one scream and fled through the open gate towards the house. 
A large Newfoundland dog heard her cry, caught sight of 
her läuttering dress, and at once gave chase, barking loudlj 
at this hastj invasion of his master's grounds. Sbe doubted 
not lie was a lion. Her strength forsook lier ; already she 
felt the warm breath of the gigantic monster on her cheek ; 
and she fell senseless on the grass. 

Pleasant dreams fioated through her mind. She laj 
upon the coral reef where last she saw her own dear parents. 
She felt tlie spray of the breakers fall upon her brow. The 
soft hand of her mother smoothed ber curls. Then she was 
in Paradise. She lay upon a bank of crimson poppies. 
The ground was strewed with flowers ; the air was filled 
with fragrance ; waving clouds softened the rosj light ; 
ängel faces beamed in love upon her, and gentle voices 
whispered music around her. By degrees her consciousness 
more fully returned. She was lying on a couch covered with 
a rich and highly coloured material. Rose-coloured curtains 
shaded the large bay-window. The room was full of some 
delicious perfume. A soft hand bathed her forehead, and 
a beautiful face ben t over^ hers with tenderest solicitude. 
Where she was, or how she came there, she could not telL 
She closed her eyes, and tried to think. She retraced the 
history of the day— one by one she recalled each event that 
had oceurred since her disembarkation in the moming ; and 
when at last she came to the rencontre with the cannibal 
and the lion^ she shuddered. Then came the doubt — whether 
she was on earth or in heaven ; whether the lion had killed 
her, or whether she was alive and in human hands,^-or 
whether, after all, she might not be dreaming. She dared 
not open her eyes again, lest all should vanish, or lest the 
dreadful reality that she was even now in the lion's clotches 
should come back. Unable to endure the suspense, yet 
keeping her eyes shut, lest she should see some fearful sight, 
she softly murmured : " Oh, speak, if any body is with me, 
if I am safe, — please speak to me ?" 

" My sweet child," answered a voice like music, " you are 
sa^B : we are with you." 

" Where is the lion ? Is it gone ?" 

" The lion, child ? the dog you mean ; he would not hurt 
you." 
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'* Was that a dogi Will not dögs hurt ? " 
" No, sweet one ; our Towser would not hurt you." 
" Are you aure I shall not see him, if I open mj eyesi" 
" Yes ; I promise you, you will not." 
** And am I on earth, or are you — an ängel?" 
^^ Open your eyes, little girl, and look at me, and see for 
yourself what I am," said the same gentle voice, but in a 
more natural and assuring tone. 

Timidly the chiid opened her eyes and looked up, and 
saw as beautiful a face as was ever animated with love and 
sympathy. 

" Please let me sit in your lap." 

The request was a t once gratified, and the little girl, with 
her head on that bosom, and her arms round that lovely 
neck, grew more calm and like herself. By degrees the lady 
leamed enough from the answers to the few simple questions 
she put, to know that Mr. John Stephens was the rightful 
protector of the little girl, and her prudence restrained her 
curiosity from seeking to leam more then. She persuaded 
the child to take some refreshment, and as the evening had 
begun to fall, she ordered her carriage, and carried the child 
in her own lap to her new home, and left her there, with the 
ad^ice that she should be put at once to bed, and be kept 
qniet, till her nervous system had recovered from the fatigue 
and excitement of this eventful day. 

Great had been the consternation at the Stephens' when 
Daniel returned late in the afternoon without his little 
charge. The whole family had been out in search. Daniel 
hinself was in great distress of mind, though he chose to 
hide it under loud invectives against the stupidity and use- 
lessness of girls in general, and of Vara in particular ; but 
even he could not help evincing his delight, by sundry 
awkward antics, when the löst one appeared, and was S£^ely 
ensconced in the clean little bed in the .little front room över 
the entry, which had been devoted to her own sole use and 
occupancy. 

While Vara slept away her fright and fatigue, young 
voices and gay music were wafted through the trees and 
shmbbery from the open windows of the mansion where 
she had been treated with so much kindness by sweet Adele 
Boyle. 
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" Charlie," said that young lady to her brother, " I must 
tell you of a charming adventure. I have had a yisit to-day 
from a little fairy. It is well that you were not home, or 
you would never love mortal woman again, no, not even 
'TiEy Graiiger herself." 

" Perhaps the fairy would care as little for your compli- 
ment," answered her brother, "as probably Miss Matilda 
does." A little fiush passed över his cheek, and Miss 'Tilly 
found it very necessary to complete the destruction, petal by 
petal, of a poor blushing rose. 

" But who is this fairy ?" echoed half a dozen voices. 

" Oh, she wafi a little fairy, wafted by this pleasant 
summer breezo from a beautiful island in the Pacific Ocean, 
and fell exhausted in the very middle of our grass plot ; and 
I picked her up, and she came to life again in my arms, and 
smiled upon me with eyes of the deepest blue that were ever 
stolen from the violets." 

" No fairy could have chosen a fairer bosom in whick to 
nestle,*' whispered a sentimental youth ; " doubtless she nis- 
took it for a white rose." 

" And the dear little thiög thought she was in Paradise^ 
and took me for an ängel." 

" A pardonable error," said the sentimental youth. 

" Rather a stränge one for a fairy to make," said the 
piquant Miss Catharine Grainger. * 

" There now, Kate, if you are so personal in your sar- 
casms, I'll tell you no more about this pretty Pacific L- 
lander." 

" Oh la ! I suppose it is some missionary brat, a protegée 
of Mrs. John Stephens like enough, whom Adele has found, 
and with her usual love of romance, has made a fairy of. 
Was that impertinent red box tied round her neck ? or waa 
she neatly labelled, like the picture in Mrs. Stephens' par- 
lour, * the Missionary's Daughter ?' " 

" Well ! you are not far from the truth, Kate, though you 
need not be so caustic. She is the child of a missionary, 
whom Mrs. Stephens has adopted. She only arrived this 
day in our country, and with the speed of steam winged her 
flight to our town ; and she is the most perfectly beautiful 
child I ever saw in my life. The little thing *seems. hardly 
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to belong to this world, for everything is so charmingly new 
to her. She took black Jim for a cannibal, and our Towser 
for a lion, and trying to run from them, with Towser in full 
chase, she fell and fainted on our grass plot. So I was 
hardly indebted to my imagination for a single fäet, when I 
said she was a little fairy, wafted by a southern breeze from 
a beautiful island in the Pacific that fell exhausted on our 
grass plot, and came to life in my arms." 

" I ne ver saw a missionary's child yet," said Kate, ''tbat 
was not as brown, or as sallow, or as black as the heathen 
themselves." 

" I tell you what, Kate Oranger," said Adele, bridling, 
" your own fair skin is not so purely white, nor the rose 
upon your cheek. so softly delicate^ as that of my little 
Vara." 

" Thank you, Miss Boyle," answered Kate, " you cer- 
tainly compliment me which ever way I take your meaning." 

** What did you say her name was?" asked Charles 
Boyle. 

" Vara^ — Vara Austen/' 

" Why, Kate," said the boyish voice of young Granger, 
" is not that the name of the missionary whom father'8 
cousin married?" 

" Father's cousin, indeed ! Roderick. One would think 
she was some near relative. There was some distant rela- 
tion, or dependent of father's, I believe, who married a mis- 
sionary. I am sure I do not know, nor care what his 
name is." 

" * Dependent,' indeed!" echoed Miss Adele Boyle, now 
thoroughly roused by the perverse humour of her friend. 
" I can tell you she was no dependent at all. She was an 
heiress, and your father's ward ; and I think I have heard my 
father say that she was a beauty." 

" If it is Mary Granger of whom you speak," said Mr. 
Boyle, whose attention bad been diverted by the conversa- 
tion from the newspaper, " she was one of the most elegant 
and accomplished women I ever met." 

" Come, Matilda ; come, Roderick," cried Miss Kate, " it 
is time for us to leave." 

Adele regretted the offeiice that had been unintentionally 
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given ; but it coald not be remedied, and she kissed Kate so 
affectionately, as she både her good night, tbat the latter 
coald not but regret ber own tartness. 

•* Good-bye, Miss Boyle ; you'll not see me again till next 
vacation. Pm off to school again brigbt and early to-morrow 
moming.** 

" Good-bye, Roderick, you'll give an old friend a pri- 
vilege," and Roderick was not at all reluctant to take the 
proffered kiss. 

" Miss Boyle," said be, lingering a moment after Kate bad 
left the room, " I wisb you'd kiss that little fairy for me. 
Tm half in love with her already, and for ber sake I believe 
I will give part of my next allowance to Mrs. Stepbens' 
missionary box. I'd give it all to get a sight of ber," and 
scampering off, and screaming good-bye, as if all were dea^ 
be soon joined Kate, leaving his sister Matilda and Charles 
Boyle sauntering on after tbem, mysteriously discussing the 
phenomena of moonligbt. 
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" Till from her breast a sigh conTulsive sprang. 
And, Oh, my mother ! * trembled from her tongne. 
That name, though but a marmor» that dear name 
Tonched every kmd affectiou into flame." 

Vara bad not yet löst the motion of tbe ship, wbich she 
bad so recently left, and ber bed rolled about witb ber in 
tbe most unaccountable manner. All nigbt sbe dreamed of 
home. Sometimes sbe was sitting by the lake, watcbing tbe 
rainbow on tbe reef ; sometimes in her motber's arms, or in 
tbe mission scbool or chapel ; then again Rutea and tbe 
€agle were dragging ber över tbe^ mountains ; and then sh« 
vrås all alone in one of those massive and splendid cavems 
wbich abound in her native isle, and wiiile she sbuddered in 
tbe väst solitude, tbe fierce form of a cannibal started out from 
some obscure corner, or sbe fled from tbe glaring eyes of 
some wild beast. Tbus dream cbased dream through tbe 
long night. Sometimes a feeble moan or plaintive wail 
reacbed the quick ear of Mrs. Stephens, wbo, stealing to tbe 
room, would find ber little charge in the i-estiess sleep of 
utter exhaustion. As the good woman felt the flusbed cbeek 
and smoothed the tumbled pillow, the pride of the patroness 
of Pacific missions, yielded to the gentler feelings of a 
motber's love ; and once or twice, wben Vara murmured 
the name * mother,' and once wben sbe distinctly said, " Ob 
yes, they are very kind, but they are not my own father and 
my own mother," other tears besides Vara*8 fell on tbe 
pillow, and the patroness of missions for tbe first time caugbt 
some glimmering perception of tbe truth, that tbe benevolence 
of ber own act in taking the trouble and responsibility of 
nurturing tbis dear cbild, was not quite equal to tbe sacrifice 
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which her parents had made in yielding her up, nor an exact 
compensation to the child herself for the suffering of parting 
from those parents. 

The continuance of feverish symptoms the next moming, 
suggested the propriety of calling in a physician, whose only 
prescription was quiet and rest, and little Vara, much to her 
own joy, was left to pass the day in bed. Her head reeled 
at the very recoUection of all that she had seen and heard 
on the preceding day, and she was glad to shut out all the 
novelties of this new world from sight and hearing, by the 
narrow confines of the little front room över the entry. 
This was her room. Small as it was, she felt the pride of 
possession. It contained nothing indeed to gratify a fäste, 
that was by nature elegant and luxurious, but it was herSy 
and it was neat and convenient. She amused herself, as she 
lay in bed, planning what alterations she would make in the 
fumiture and the arrangements, if by a magic word she could 
do whatever she wished. Instead of the coarse paper with 
its ngly figures in sickish blue and poisonous green, she 
would paint the walls in imitation of tangled corals, and in 
place of the yellow börder, she would häng around the 
ceiling the graceful foliage of young bananas, and intersperse 
them with the bright fiowers of the bread-fruit tree. The 
stiff glazed window-shade, on wliich appeared a very little 
blue house, and a very large blood-stained horse, ridden by 
a lady done in brown, with feathers growing out of her head 
far above the reach of a sea-green tree that grew out of ihe 
horse'8 foot, — ^instead of this glaring shade, Vara thought 
she would gather a påle blue silk in graceful folds över the 
window, and let it häng down on either side quite to the 
floor. The patch-work calico quilt that covered the bed, 
she would exchange for a white silk counterpane, embroi- 
dered in sea-weed like her favorite dress. The cherry 
bureau and wash-stand, and the mahogany framed eight- 
by-twelve looking-glass gave her more trouble. To elabo- 
rate any beautiful designs on so large and intricate a scale 
exceeded her inventive faculty ; her head ached with the 
effort ; she closed her eyes that she might not see these 
suggestive objects ; she tried some time in vain to think of 
something else, but at last they faded quite out of mind, and 
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dreaming that she was in her own little cot again in her 
island home, she sank away into a profound, dreamless, 
and healthj sleep; and thus she slept till late in the 
afternoon. 

Mrs. Stephens, having hastened through her work for 
the day, had come to Varans room to execute a little piece 
of business which she had been anticipating with more 
pleasure than she was herself conscious of. This was 
nothing more nor less than the exploration of yara's trunk, 
and the arrangement of the scanty wardrobe in the little 
cherry bureau, with the expectation of hanging up in the 
press in her own room, sundry garments which ceuld not be 
80 neatly kept in bureau drawers. To her disappointment 
Vara still slept. A feeling of delicacy deterred her from 
entering at once on the self-appointed task. But as she sat 
gazing on the trunk, waiting for the sleeper to awaken, her 
curJosity became im patient. What could it contain ? What 
revelations might it not make of missionary poverty and 
hardships, delightful subjects for missionary gossip at the 
next meeting of the missionary sewing circle ? Would she 
not spare the child some mortification by preventing her 
being a witness of the first discovery of those locked-up 
evidences of the penury of her own parents ? And then was 
she not Vara's mother, and was it not a mother's duty to 
inspect the clothes of her daughter ? Besides, must she not 
ascertain whether the child had clothes fit- to wear next 
Sunday ? Mrs. Stephens had already set her heart upon the 
eclat of carrying the little missionary to church. And good 
as she was, even she would not shock the conventionalities 
of society by exhibiting in church on Sunday, a member of 
her family, in such an outlandish rig as yara's, when she 
made her first appearance in Liberty. 

Thus reasoning and questioning with herself, her scruples 
were silenced and her curiosity triumphed. The key was 
easily found, the trunk was opened, and the rummaging 
begnn. Almost at the very top, lay the white dress, em- 
broidered in green wreaths of sea-weed. Mrs. Stephens' 
eyes opened to their widest extent — ^she slowly drew it out, 
felt it carefully with her hand, put the material to her cheek 
to be sure of its quality, examined the embroidery, held it 
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out at arms' length to take a view of the whole, and at 
length gave vent to her astor.ishment in so loud a tone, that 
Vara woke at the first word, and started up in her bed, 
unobserved by Mrs. Stephens, whose eyes and ears were 
whoUy pre-occupied. 

" Well, did I ever — cambric — fine linen cambric — finer 
than ever my baby wore, — embroidered too, — no sleeves, — 
low neck, — fancitul pattem, — just like a dance-girrs, or a 
play actress' ! ! Well ! I always knew that ministers' wives 
were fools, but I did not think that missionaries were I" 

Just then her eye lighted on something else, that looked 
like finery, lower down in the trunk, and, dragging it out, 
änd dropping the dress, she went off into another burst of 
exclamations. 

" Hity-tity ! what have we here ! — a hat — a hat fit for 
a princess ! — cherry satin, embroidered in floss silk — ^well ! 
— ^this took a heap of precious time, and who was teachiog 
the little heathen religion, I wonder, while madam mis- 
sionary was working this ! — Lace, too !— yes — I do believe 
real Valenciennes in the inside ! Why that lace must be 
worth as much as — as — as half of the artides in our mis- 
sionary^s box ! " 

By this time Mrs. Stephens was wrought up to a pitch 
of indignation that she had never felt on any former occa- 
sion whatever. The tale which these fine things told, or 
which she thought they told, could not be gainsayed. She 
had been a dupe to a bad cause. The dear missionaries 
for whom she had toiled, and prayed, and begged, were 
hypocrites after all, and the Pacific island missionaries were 
wretches of the worst description ; and Mr. and Mrs. Austen 
were especially and infamously the most outrageous of all 
cheats and impostors. These sentiments she expressed in 
violent and incoherent exclamations, which Vara happily 
could not understand, though she was sufficiently frightened 
by them. 

** I wonder," Mrs. Stephens broke out anew : " I wonder 
if they think they can impose upon me? They'd educate 
their chiid at my expense, wpuld they ? They'd have rae 
school, and feed, and clothe her, under the belief that they 
are poor and doing good ! No ! indeed ! I've done the last 
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for them or theirs ! and Pil send their joung one back to 
them. If thej are able to dress her in laces and diamonds^ 
I can tell them that / am not ! " 

Mrs. Stephens had suffered her wrath to carry her be- 
yond the truth : laces she had discovered, but diamonds she 
had not. Nor did she reflect on one very obvious fact, that 
thei/ could not be very hypocHtical^ who would send the 
evidences of their guilt to be inspected by the very person 
they most wished to deceive. Like all hasty persons, she 
put the worst constraction on what was apparent, and sought 
for additional causes to gratify and inflame her anger, rather 
than for sach as might have appeased it. A hundred 
slanders against missionaries, which she had heard and 
despised, now came to her recoUection, and found awfal 
confirmation, as she thought, in the wicked finery which 
poor little Yara's trunk disclosed. She had had a first 
glimpse behind the scenes ; and she believed that she saw 
there all that she had ever heard or read that was most 
discreditable to missionary morality and piety. A sense of 
mortilication, and a pang of bitter disappointment, added 
fuel to her anger. She had never been so excited in all her 
life. Her feelings carried away her judgment and her self- 
possession as with a flood. She sank into a chair and sobbed 
aloud. 

Up to this moment Vara had sat in bed mute with 
astonishment. When she first detected Mrs. Stephens 
peering into her trunk, a feeling of resentment had crossed 
her mind. She could not tell why. She could not reason 
about it. But there was a feeling, an instinct, in her mind, 
which said that Mrs. Stephens was then and there guilty of 
a meanness. But when the torrent of indignation poured 
&>rth from the lips of that incensed lady, Vara was fiight- 
ened. And now again, when Mrs. Stephens sobbed and 
wept, these signs of grief touched the heart of the child, 
and she forgot both her fears and her resentment. She would 
have spöken, had she known how to address her. She did 
not like to call her " Mrs. Stephens," for she remembered 
her father's wish : she could not bring herself to pronounce 
the sacred name of ' mother.'. Finding that coughing and 
moring in Ihe bed failed to attract attention, ahe at length 
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slipped off the bed, went up to Mrs. Stephens, läid her hand 
upon her knee, and was about to speak. Mrs. Stephens 
recoiled from her touch, as if it were a viper's, Hung the 
little hand from her lap, and burst into a paroxysm of 
weeping and sobbing more violent than ever. Vara — ^the 
sensitive Vara — who had never heard an unkind word, or 
seen an angry look directed to herself, was stunned with 
consternation ; her little body trembled from head to foot 
like an aspen ; but she controUed herself, and whispered a 
simple prayer to Jesus for aid and direction. She had 
understood enough to know that her clothes were in some 
way the occasion of Mrs. Stephens' anger; why or 
wherefore she could not conceive. But the thought 
struck her that her mother's letter might make all straight. 
She ran to the trunk, and from the comer where her 
mother's hand had put and pointed it out to her, she got the 
letter, and coming near enough to Mrs. Stephens for that 
lady to take the letter if she pleased, she said, with a little 
frightened voice, " My mother, my own mother I mean, gave 
me this letter to hand to you ; perhaps if you are offended 
at any thing, this letter will — will — make you feel better." 

The voice was so timid, so imploring, and so eamest, 
that Mrs. Stephens could not be cross to the child. Yet, 
though somewhat relieved by her tears, she was not dis- 
posed to be affectionate. She jerked the letter out of Vara's 
hand, Dung herself out of the room, and slammed the door 
shut after her. 

Poor Vara felt as if she was a prisoner, for the manner 
in which the door was shut seemed to say, that she was not 
to leave the room as she valued her life. She felt then as if 
she was indeed all, all alone. She sat down on the floor, 
in the midst of the scattered memorials of her island-home, 
and wept. 

Mrs. Stephens, not daring to meet any of her family in 
her present state of mind, sought her own bed-roora, and, 
not knowing what else to do, threw herself upon the bed. 
She lay there for some time in a state of despairing inac- 
tivity. The thought of the world's ridicule, and the sense 
of disappointment in her own fondest hopes, and the recol- 
lection of the energies she had worse than wasted, were 
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uppermost in her mind, till, exhausted with the violence of 
her feelings and oppressed with the warmth of the Julj 
afternoon, she fell into a doze, from which she was awakened 
by the entrance of JMr. Stephens. 

" Why, Marcia Ann — you asleepi — well, that is 
stränge ! " 

Mrs. Stephens felt very much as if she had been guilty 
of some crime, and dared not look her husband in the 
face. " Yes,*' she said, " she had been taking a little nap." 
Bising as she spöke, the letter fell on the floor. 

" What is that ?" asked Mr. Stephens. 
" A letter the little girl gave me ; it is from her mother, 
she says." 

" Ah — yes — that Mr. Johnson gave me one from her 
father. He seems to expect that we will take a deal of 
trouble with the child, and his letter sounds as if he was 
conferring a favour, instead of receiving one." 

" Hypocrite ! — monster ! — wretch ! '' muttered Mrs. 
Stephens between her teeth. Her husband did not catch 
the words ; he would not have believed his ears, if he had ; 
but he was startled by her manner. He gazed upon her for 
a minute with a look of unwpnted solicitude, but not being 
able to discover anything very remarkable in her appear- 
ance, tumed and lefl the room, thinking to himself, as he 
went down stairs, '^ now, if Mrs. Stephens ever should he 
crazy, what ought I to do on its first discovery ? Sleeping in 
the afternoon — symptoms of anger, and that caused by an 
allusion to a missionary ! Unaccountable ! — ^but stranger 
things have happened." And Mr. Stephens, feeling very 
unhappy, resolved to lock the dreadful suspicion in his own 
breast, and to watch. 

Mrs. Stephens, having picked up the letter from the 
floor concluded that she might as well read it. " I may as 
well see what she can say for herself, — at any råte it must 
be read, I suppose, — and I can promise her I will send her 
an answer that will — the good for nothing — ^" But the 
seal was already broken, and the contents of the letter 
diverted her from the full expression of her sentiments. 
The letter was long. As Mrsi Stephens read it, the scowl 
on her face changed to an expression of interest. Then her 
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brow knit, not in anger, but in the effort to suppress some 
gentler emotion ; and now and then ber handkerchief stole 
up to her face in a furtive manner, as if she feared that her 
left hand should know wliat her right hand was doing. At 
length the letter was read through to the last word, and 
then Mrs. Stephens wept with a hearty good-will, a flood of 
weeping, tears of genöine love, respect, sympathj. The 
letter was so full of grief and of gratitude, of good sense and 
of true piety. It was the letter of a mother, of an afflicted 
mother, and such as only a woman of sound judgment and 
pure heart could either write or understand; such as a 
mother, who had ever löst a daughter, and Mrs. Stephens 
had, could not help but feel. 

Towards the close of the letter which had produced this 
remarkable revolution of feeling in Mrs. Stephens, was the 
foUowing paragraph : "In my child's trunk are some artides 
which need a word of explanation. When I married I was 
rich. I had mingled, more than I ever wished to, in gay 
and fashionable society ; my wardrobe consequently was ex- 
pensive, suitable to the circle in which I moved, and to my 
pecuniary circumstances. Some dresses and artides of 
value, which I knew could be of no use to me here, I never- 
theless brought with me, through a reluctance, on one ac- 
€Ount and another, to part with them. These party- dresses- 
I have, since the loss of my fortune, cut up and made över 
into dresses for Vara. This was more econopiical than to 
buy new, though coarser material, for it cost us nothing. As 
we dress to please ourselyes in this part of the world, and 
as the warm climate renders much clothing unnecessary, I 
have consulted my own fancy and that of my husband, and 
given to my little girl rather, I must confess, a fantastic 
wardrobe. I would not mention these facts, were it not for 
two artides, a cambric dress and gipsy satin hat, which Vara 
begs so bard for permission to carry with her, that I cannot 
refuse her. She wishes to keep them as mementoés of her 
island-home, and of my handiwork. I embroidered them 
myself at odd hours, or when hearing the little girls say 
their lessons. It bas been a pjeasant rdaxation from severer 
toil, and such is my expertness in the use of the needle, that 
they consumed far less of my preciops time than a stranger 
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to 1117 skill might suppose. Perhaps 70U will tbink it wrong 
in me to foster a love of dress in my child, but, in my partial 
judgment at least, dear little Vara is in no danger of an ex- 
travagant love of mere outward decoration. At the time of 
my marriage I possessed a large quantity of costly lace, you 
will find it all in Varans trunk. I leave it to your judgment 
to do with it what you please. Perhaps Vara will value it 
one day for her mother's sake. The jewellery which I once 
owned, has long since purchased books for my husband, or 
artides of comfort which our small salary could not afford, 
except a set of diaraouds, of considerable value ; these are 
heir-looms, which descended to me from my mother ; I desire 
tbat they may be kept in some place of security and given to 
Vara when she grows up, unless her absolute wants may at 
any time render their sale desirable." 

Mrs. Stephens, with the tears still streaming down her 
cheeks, and heaping reproaches on herself for her former 
hasty judgment, hastened to Vara's room, and catching up 
the child upon her lap, pressed her to her bosom, and gave 
utterance to her feelings in the first words of deep love which 
Vara bad heard since she left her island-home. " My child, 
my daughter, I little thought that you would seem to me 
like an own daughter, that you would open again those 
founts of affection which have been sealed since my little 
Anna's death ; but now I feel to you all a mother's love. I 
will be to you a mother. I cannot be what your own mother 
is. She is a noble woman. She has made a saciifice in 
sending you here, which few mothers, with such hearts as 
hers, would have consented to. Tou must love her best of 
all the world; but next to her, try, my child, to love me. 
Will you. Vara ? Will you love me?" The child clasped 
her arms round her new raother's neck, and whispered in 
her ear, " Yes, indeed 1 will. I feel that I can love you 
now. I promised my own father, that I would tri/ to love 
you ; but I know now that I can love you without try ing," 
and again and again she sealed the promise with a kiss. 
Long they sat, Vara in her mother'8 lap, both silent — both 
happy. The sun was setting in the west, and Vara, through 
the half-closed blinds, caught such glimpses of gaily-coloured 
clouds, that she almost believed she saw the rainbow of 
promise. * e 2 
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The tea-bell rung. Mrs. Stephens was obliged to go» 
Vara, now quite recovered from ber fatigue and frigbt, pro- 
mised to follow ber so soon as sbe could slip on ber dress. 
Sbe was bappy now — ^bappier tban sbe bad been since the 
moming wben Rutea called ber from watcbing tbe rainbow 
on tbe reef. 

It "was witb some difficulty that Vara found ber way to 
tbe front basemen t-room, wbicb was tbe ordinary sitting- 
room of tbe family. Sbe timidly entered and took ber seat 
in tbe only vacant cbair opposite Daniel. Tbat gentlemanly 
youtb greeted ber witb a balf grunt and balf salutation, 
edged in between a moutbful of bread and butter, and a 
prodigious gulp of bot tea. Mrs. Stepbens was silent and 
tbougbtful. Mr. Stepbens was silent and restless, casting 
nneasy glances from time to time at bis wife, fully possessed 
witb tbe apprebension that bis presence of mind migbt at 
any moment be severely tested by tbe outburst of a sudden 
paroxysm of madness. Daniel was whoUy engaged in the 
business of eating. Vara was left to make ber own obser- 
vations on tbe room. Tbese were soon finisbed. Tbe little 
mabogany supper- table was covered witb a wbite elotb. 
Tbe crockery was wbite stone-ware. An ingrain carpet of 
tbe bottest and brightest colours covered tbe floor; the cbairs 
were maple, witb cane seats. The mantel-piece was gar- 
nisbed witb two wbite and gilt cbina jars, filled witb tbe most 
artificial-looking of artificial paper flowers, two brass candle- 
sticks, terribly brigbt, and tumed över witb tbeir bottoms 
to tbe wall, so as to display as mucb of tbeir bumisb«d sur- 
face as possible — in most uncomfortable positions, wbicb tbey 
could ne ver bave retained, save tbrougb tbe force of long 
habit, for it was evident tbat tbey were seldom disturbed, 
except for tbe purpose of receiving a new polisbing — and 
one large pjlass lamp, the mate of wbicb was burning on tbe 
supper-table, filled witb tbe darkest of oleaginous substances. 
Över tbe mantel-piece bung a melancboly print, representing 
a marble monument, surmounted witb an urn ; a most re- 
markable willow-tree on one side, and a most remarkable 
lady, clotbed in black, on tbe otber, while the name of — 
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was written in a neat hand upon the monument itself. This 
print recalled to Yara's mind the conversation she had just 
had with her new mother, and she felt a réspect for and 
interest in the unsightlj picture, for the sake of her whoso 
memory consecrated it ; yet she could not help contrasting it 
in her own mind with thp pretty etchings her father had 
drawn in her dear little book of her island-home. On the 
side of the room opposite to the mantel-piece, and filling up 
the whole space between the window and the door, hung a 
map of the Pacific islands. yara's quick eye soon detected 
the name of her own home. Her mind was instantly diverted 
from all around her. She gazed, till blinded with tears, she 
was obliged to step out of the room to hide them ; nor did 
she dåre again look at the map during tbe whole evening. 
The only other artides of furniture, were a plain desk, with 
book-shelves över it, on one side of the fire-place, and a small 
work-table on the other side next to the window. We have 
been thus particular in describing the room, because this was 
to be literally the home of Vara. Here the family gathered 
morning, noon, and night, visiting other parts of the house 
only to dust, and clean, and sleep, and on great occasions 
to see company. 

Having finished her inspection of the furniture, Vara 
began to examine more particularly her new relatives. To- 
wards Daniel she felt, though she knew not why, a positive 
dislike, and towards Mr.* Stephens a stränge indifierence. 
Her new mother occupied more of her thoughts. Not yet 
inducted into the conventionalities of American society, hap- 
pily for herself, she could not know that this mother was but 
a plain woman, as her own mother's friends would have 
called her. She loved her, and yet she felt that there was 
even in her a something to which she was unused — or rather 
the absence of a something to which she had been accus- 
tomed in her own parents. She had too little knowledge of 
the world to discover that the something which she missed 
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was the air of polish and refinement whicb would have dis- 
tinguiahed her own father and mother in any society. She 
was among kind friends, yet uncongenial ones ; and it was 
the dim perception of this yet mysterioiis factj that depressed 
her spirits and made her sad and gloomy. 

Scarcely were the tea things cleared away, before a 
knock at the front basement door was foUowed by the 
entrance of Mra. Polly Williams, who took her seat on the 
first chair she happened to see, and forthwith burst out 
into a strain of remark that amused Vara not a little, for 
notwithstanding the woman'8 rough ways, there was a homdy 
kindliness in her countenance, that reassured the sinking 
heart of Vara. 

" Well ! Mrs. Stephens, so the little missioneras come, is 
she. I suppose now you won't leave a body a penny to get 
yeast ; you'll be begging barder than ever for the poor mis- 
sioners. Our folks had done tea, so I thought Td come and 
see what a missioneras child looked like — and seems to rae, 
if all of t hem had as pur ty childer as she be, they needn't 
inind being a little poor like. Poor little thing ; I spose she 
never had enough to eat in all her life before now. Via sure 
she looks påle and thin enough. Well, she shan't want in 
your house, if you do give so mtich to the missioners. I 
tell my childer when they find fault with their victuals. to 
remember how the missioners do, who have nothing to eat 
but snails. My dear, I spose you are quite fond of snails, 
seeing that you've been brought up on 'em, but I advise you 
to leave off eating them now that you're among civilized 
folks." 

" I don't believe Vara ever ate a snail in her life," cried 
Daniel, looking up from his books, which he had been 
pretending to study, though in reality listening to the 
conversation. 

" Now tell me, you Vara, didn't you have plenty to eat, 
and good things too ?" 

Tlie idea of being an object of pity, roused Vara's pride, 
and indignation conquered her natural timidity. 

" Yes, indeed. Do you think my father would let me 
suffer hunger ? Why we had plenty, plenty of good things 
—not such things as you have here, but much nicer than 
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anything Tve seen here yet, We had plantains*and bananas, 
and bread-fruit and yams, and fish and meat, and sweet 
potatoes and — and — oh, I can't tell all, there were so manj 
good things." 

" Now you don*t say ! why I thought — ^' but Mrs. Wil- 
liams' thought she was not permitted to say ; for Daniel 
broke in with a triumphant toue — 

" Thére, mother, I told you 1 didn't believe but tbat the 
missionaries Ii ved just as well as we did. Fm glad I wasn't 
Buch a fool as to go without butter, as you wanted me to, 
to save the money for the missionary box — except that month 
when you promised me, if I would, a visit to New York." 

"Well, Daniel," replied the mother, decidedly, with just 
tbe least touch of pique in her tone, " I do not see why you 
fihould begrudge the missionaries enough to eat. It is but 
little gratification they can have, without subjecting them to 
absolutd sufiering.'* 

Daniel did not know very well how to answer this, but 
did not choose to be put down. "I don't care how much 
they eat, as long as I have enough, but I dåre say they have 
no more hardships to endure than we have." 

" I did not know that t/ou had any particular hardships 
to endure." 

" IVe got these plaguey lessons to learn, anyhow, mut- 
tered the amiable Daniel, and ga ve his attention once more 
to his books. 

"I spose," said Mrs. Williams, whose curiosity was 
excited, " you lived in a tent, like the Arabs, or may be you 
lived in a mud house, as them Hottentots do?" 

" Why, what do you mean ! I wisji you could see our 
house once. Oh, it is the most beautiful house that ever 
was. There isn't a room in it as small as this. The rooma 
are so large, and they open front and back upon the loveliest 
verandah ; and then the garden all around the house is so 
pretty — there are winding walks covered with jack-stones,. 
and bowers, and most beautiful flowers ; and then there is 
the grove, with such beautiful walks running all through it ; 
and seats just in the very nicest places,— and — and — oh,. 
everything beautiful ! why my father and mother wouldn't 
live in such an ugly house as this." 
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Mrs. Stéphens sewed very rapidly, but said nothing. 
Daniel, forgetting his books, drunk in every word, wbile 
his' keen face shone with malicious pleasure. As Mrs. 
Williams could not conceive how anjr one could call this 
house ngly, and could not take in the idea that a mis- 
sionary's residence could by any possibility be delectable, 
ber face expressed tbe most puzzled astonishment. 

As for Vara, she little understood t^he mischief sbe was 
doing to the cause of missions. She felt that her island- 
home had been insulted, and was irritated by the pity 
which these honest people were so ready to show to her 
parents, who, in her judgment, were the most enviable per- 
sons in the world. 

" Do tell ! So your house is purtier than this ! Well, 
I never ! — who'd a thought when we was pitying the 
missioners so!" 

"What kind of a parlour have you in that beautiful 
house ?" interposed Daniel. 

" Oh, — a beautiful parlour." 

" Law me — pärlors too — who'd a thought ! " 

" What kind of furniture ?" asked Daniel. 

" Oh, beautiful furniture ! The loveliest bamboo chairs, 
of the most grace ful shapes, and some of t hem painted to 
represen t birds and flowers ; and couches, covered with 
elegant tappa ; and a cabinet, full of exquisite shells ; and 
all around the room pictures ; and large fans, made of the 
most splendid feathers you ever saw ; and — and — oh, heaps 
of things!" 

«; What kind of a carpet ?" 

" Carpet ? Why, no carpet at all ; but the most beau- 
tiftil polished floors you ever saw. We havn't a carpet in 
our house, except one little piece that father keeps as a kind 
of curiosity !" 

" No carpets ! Well now 5 I should think your poor 
mother's back would break scrubbing them £oors so brightl" 

"My mother scrub?" cried Vara, half amused, half 
angry. 

" Why, who makes the floor so bright, if she don't ? " 
asked Daniel, eagerly. 

" Who ? Why, the servants to be sure!" 
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" The servants !" echoed Daniel, with delight*. 

"The sarvants!" screamed Mrs. Williams; "and does 
your mother keep sarvants?" 

" Why, to be sure she does, plenty of them ; there is 
Otoo and Lulu, and Mulemule, besides little Tara and 
Onooeoo." 

" And you say all these be sarvants ?" 

"Yes." 

"And they do your mother's work?" 

"Yes." 

"They wash and scrub, and sweep and cook, and do 
everything ?" 

"Yes, matarn." 

" And your mother does none of the work herself." 

" No, ma'am/' 

" What do you do to amuse yourselves ? " said Daniel, 
intent upon drawing out all the information to the discredit 
of the missionaries that he could. 

" Oh, a great many things. Every day— after dinner — 
we have dinner late in the aftemoon." 

" Dinner late in the afiernoon ! — qnite stylish, I declare." 

Vara looked at him with surprise, not comprehending 
what this meant. She saw by the countenances of her 
friends that her information produced an unhappy efPect. 
She could not conceive why or wherefore. She hesitated 
whether to go on or not. 

Daniel, finding that his remark had silenced her, put her 
on the track again. 

" Well, every day after dinner, — we — order the coach 
and horses and take a drive, I suppose ? " 

" Oh no ! " said Vara, laughing, " we have no coach and 
horses, and no roads either for that matter ; but we usually 
take a walk upon the sea shore, and sometimes we take a sail 
upon the lagoon in father's boat, and when we return, mother 
sings me songs to her guitar, or father brings out his flute or 
violin, and — 

" Wall, now, I've heard enough. It takes childer and 
fobis to tell the truth. i tell you what, Mrs. Stephens, you 
needen't be poking your missioners' box at me agin. Fm a 
bard working woman — I can't afford to keep sarvants. I 
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haint do time to take walks for pleasuring, nor to sing soDgs, 
nor to teach my cfaildren to daoce polkys, as I spose mis- 
sioners do, to the music of their fiddles, and I haint agoing^ 
to give another red cent to them as does it. Tm glad, little 
girl, you've come here, and I hope jou'!! larn that people 
what live on charities shouldn't do as your father and mother 
does." 

So saying, Mrs. Polly Williams flung herself out of the 
room "with an air of righteous indignation. Vara, frightened 
by the tone and manner, but more than all, by the imputation 
of wrong of some kind, she did not understand what, on her 
own dear father and mother, burstinto tears. 

Mrs. Stephens looked vexed and angry, and failed to 
speak as kindly as she meant to, when she både the child go 
to bed. 

Tlie entrance of Mr. Stephens a few moments afterwards, 
found her boxing the ears of Daniel for some misdemeanor. 
The surprise of Daniel at this manifestation of anger, was 
only equalled by the fright of Mr. Stephens, who saw in 
this unusual act, and in the flushed face and confused manner 
of his wife, increasing evidences of incipient insanity. lie 
half closed the door without entering, thinking best to go at 
oace for a doctor ; but on second thoughts, concluded to wait 
for some more decided symptoms. Mrs. Stephens was too 
busy with her own thoughts to observe his påle face and 
agitated manner. During family prayer, which followed 
immediately upon his entrance, no sense of reverence could 
induce Mr. Stephens to close liis eyes, but he kepl them 
fixed upon Mrs. Stephens, ready to spring to his feet at the 
first outbreak of maniacal violence. Mr. Stephens would 
rather not have gone to bed that night, but it would have 
been awkward to sit up. If Mrs, Stephens bad been obser- 
vant, she would have detected a watchful eye peering out 
from betvveen the bed-clothes, foUowing her in all her move- 
ments about the room, long after she supposed her husband 
sound asleep. At length he did sleep, but dreamed all 
night of mad-houses, maniacs, suicides, and murders. 

Mrs. Stephens, after attending to various little matters, 
which she fsincied must be done before she retired for the 
night, though in fact she only wanted something to do, to 
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keep down the excitement of her mind, at last threw her- 
self into a chair, and gave free course to Ler thoughts. At 
first, as she thought, she rocked violently backwards and 
forwards in that very chair, in which she had so often rocked 
her little Anna through long nights of sorrowful sickness. 
At last the rocking became less violent, till it ceased alto- 
gether. Then Mrs. Stephens knelt by her chair, and after 
some ti me spent in silent prayer, she rose and got the letter 
of Vara's mother, and read it all through. Her countenance 
was once more serene as she laid it aside, saying to herself 
as she did so, ^'I am sure she is a good woman. She will be 
able to explain to me what I cannot understand in her 
conduct. Perhaps Mr. Hamilton can explain it. T\\ see 
him to-morrow about it. At any råte, God has given me 
another dear d^ughter in the place of Anna, and I will 
love her and deserve her love.'' Then she stepped softly 
to Vara's room. She stooped and kissed the tear that stood 
on the cheek of the sleeping child. Vara murmured 
*' mother," and her new mother blessed her from her heart,. 
and was soon herself asleep in the still and silent night. 
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VI. 

" Rashly, nor oft-times truly, doth man pass judgment on his brother ; 
For he seeth not the springs of the heart> nor heareth the reasons of 
the mind." 

** I am,in plainer words» a bnndle of prejudices, made up of likings 
and dislikings— the veriest thridl to sympatbies, apatbies, and antipathiei. 
In a certain sense, I bope it may be said of me that I am a lover of my 
species. * * I cannot like all people alike." 

The next morning, when Vara opened her eyes, they 
rested upon the face of her new mother, gazing upon her 
80 kindlj and fondly, that the child felt her heart beat j^ith 
joy as she threw her arms around her neck. 

She would have been happy the whole day, if nothing 
else had happened to contribute to her pleasure. But some- 
thing else did happen ; for early in the morning Miss Boyle 
called, in her carriage, to enquire after the little invalid, 
and finding her so well, asked permission to give her a 
drive, and show her the town. Vara thought that Miss 
Boyle*s kindness was wonderful. But any one who had 
geen that beautiful child, would have envied Miss Boyle's 
happiness. And no one could have wearied in answering 
her questions, dictated as they were by natural tact, and 
sense, and feeling. 

Miss Boyle, at least, felt that the obligation was all on 
her own side. After a long drive, Miss Boyle ordered 
the carriage to her own house, that they might partake 
of some reft-eshments. There she showed Vara the drawing 
rooms. The child was astonished at their magnificence, 
which was really dazzling to her inexperienced eye; yet 
somehow she felt more at home and at her ease amidst all 
this elegance, than she did in the little stiff parlour of 
Mrs. Stephens, where, in spite of the prevaiHng order and 
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excessive neatness, no one artide of furniture seemed to 
be where it ought to be, or to adom the apartment, The 
pictures especiallj attracted ber attention, and Miss Boyle 
was struck with tbe correctness of ber taste and appreciation 
of their best points. 

But when the piano was opened, and Miss Boyle played 
such a soft and gentle Symphony, as she judged would 
agree with Vara's poetical temperament, tbe cbild was in 
ecstacies. It was sweeter, she said, tban tbe voice of the 
ocean wind wbispering songs among the palm-leaves, wilder 
tban the sighing of the evening breeze through tbe bamboo 
brakes of ber island-bome. . But Miss Boyle was herself 
astonished, in tum, when Yara, discovering a guitar, caugbt 
it up, and bugged and kissed it as if it bad been an 
bld friend, and begging Miss Boyle to tune it, took it 
again and played PleyePs German hymn, singing, in ber 
Bweet chilish voice, that tender hymn, " Jesus, Saviour 
of my soul." 

" Oh, Miss Boyle, will you please take off this cherry 
ribbon, and put a blue ribbon on your guitar ? " 

" Why would you have a blue one ? " 

" Because my motber always bas a blue one on bers ? " 

" So your motber bas a guitar, bas she ? " 

" Yes — but perbaps I ought not to tell what my motber 
bas or bas not, for I find I make people angry when I tell 
tbem about my islandrbome." 

" / will never" be angry with you, Vara. You may tell 
me just what you choose — and now I want you to tell me 
one thing truthfully — are they kind to you where you now 
Hve?" 

"Why, Miss Boyle, they are all kind to me, and my 
new motber is very, very kind.*' 

" Tben what did you mean about their being angiy ? '* 

Yara hesitated a min ute, tben kissing Miss Boyle, said 
in ber arcb way, " Pil be angry with you, Miss Boyle, if 
you ask me any more questions." 

Miss Boyle felt reproved, and wondered once more at the 
innate good sense of the cbild. 

Soon after Vara left with Miss Boyle, Mrs. Stephens 
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pnt on her best hat, and Burprised Mr. Hsmiltoii b^ a 
moming call at his stndj in the parsonage. The good 
minister, assured that Mrs. Stephens would not intrade 
npon his studies withont a reasonable cause, received her 
with cordiality ; and after being satisfied in answer to hia 
questions, that all her familj were in good health, paased 
to give her an opportunitj to explain the object of her visit» 
This she found more awkward than she had expected. After 
some hesitation, however, she eoncluded that it was best to 
eome at once to the point. 

" Do you know, Mr. Hamilton, that the child of the 
missionarj we agreed to take, has already arrived. 

'' No, I did not ; it seems to me that hardly time bas 
elapsed for the answer to your letter." 

" That'8 true. They did not wait to write, but embraced 
the first opportunity to send the child herself, as it was 
nncertain when another might occur. I almost wish they 
had not thongh." 

" Why 80 ? Are you disappointed in the child ? ** 

'' Not at alL She is the most beautiful child I erer saw; 
and so sweet and sensible for her years. I love her already. 
I feel grateful to my Heavenly Father. Indeed, sir, it seems 
to me almost as if my own little Anna had come back to 
me from the skies, more lovely than she was when God 
took her." 

*' Then why are you sorry she has come ? " 

'' That's not easy to answer. I am sure I am not willing 
to part with her, now that she has come. But the truth is, 
Mr. Hamilton, I have my fears that I have made a mistake 
in supposing that all missionaries are very good. Some 
things that the little girl tells, leads me to suspect that her 
parents do not live just as missionaries ought to live. Why, 
sir, she says that they live in a large and beautiful house, 
and have a beautiful £ower-garden, and keep five or six 
servants, and dine late in the aftemoon, and spend their 
evenings in singing songs, and playing on the guitar and 
violin. Now, sir, is it right for us to spend our money 
to support those who, while pretending to deny themselves to 
Christianize the poor heathen, are really living in luxury, 
and wasting their time in trifling, frivolous amusements ? " 
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Mr. Ha3niiton's kind heart struggled to Gonceal tlie 
smile that piayed upon his face, as he gravelj answered 
these charges of missionaiy misdemeanors. " Well, really, 
Mrs. Stepbens, yoa have made out a case tliat looks on 
the face of it very serious ; but it seems to me that I can 
offer you a probable solution of some of its diificalties. 
As for the large and beauHful house of this missionary ; 
it is probably large, because in that hot climate they need 
lai^ and eapacious rooms, and a free circulation of air, 
in order to a tolerable degree of comfort. Its beauty is 
probably owing to the situation it occupies — ^to the effect of 
verandahs — ^without which houses in hot climates are never 
built ; and also not a little to the imagination of the child 
herself, who would be apt to think every thing pertaining to 
her own home most beautiful." 

'^ But the garden, sir, the flower-garden, with its walks 
and arbours?" 

"Is probably to be ascribed partly to the ease with which 
flowers are cultivated, and bowers twined of runni ng vineSy 
in a tropical climate ; and partly to a laudable desire to give 
employment to the natives, under the eye of the missionary, 
where he can at the same time elevate their tastes, redeem 
them fi*om habits of idleness, and find opportunity of im- 
parting to them religions instruction." 

'* But, sir, the servants^-Jive servants — I'm sure she 
mentioned.'* 

<' I think I have seen it stated in the missionary reports, 
that Mrs. Austen engages very actively in the duties of the 
mission, having the supervision of several of the schools— a 
class of young girls, whom she teaches to sew, besides assist- 
ing her husband, in the way of rewriting his translations, 
before they are printed. If this is the case, Mrs. Austen 
can have very little time for ordinary domesdc operations, 
and must have recourse to the aid of the natives. More- 
over, five or six natives of any tropical country cannot 
accomplish as much work as one strong woman can in 
our colder latitudes. Their late dinner-hour must also 
be charged to tlie account of the climate — the exceasive 
heat of the noon rendering it impossible to eat or to 
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ezert one's-self in any way ; and if they cultivate their 
musical taste, as a relaxation, I do not knovr that we should 
blame them." 

'^ Oh dear, Mr. Hamilton, I am afraid I have done this 
good woman great injustice." 

" I think it likely you have. I have heard Mr. Austen 
spöken of in tbe highest terms. He made great personal 
sacrifices when he devoted himself to a missionary field. He 
had talents, piety, and address, to command a high position 
in this country. He was urged to accept the pastorship 
in one of our large cities, yet he refused all. His wife, too, 
I have been informed, is a woman of rare accomplishments. 
They have toiled long and faithfully at their post, and, if we 
can judge from the printed reports of the mission, have been 
greatly blessed." 

" I felt sure, all along, that she was a good woman, 
for none but a good woman could be the mother of such 
a daughter, or could write such a letter as she wrote to me. 
Here it is, sir — I wish you would read it." 

Mr. Hamilton read it all, bis counteuance betraying the 
deepest emotion. When he had finished, he rose from his 
seat, and pacing the room, talked to himself, apparently 
unconscious of the presence of another person. <^ Excellent> 
noble woman ! How little do I appreciate the blessings of 
my condition. How illy could I part with one of my dear 
children. And if they were all gone, yet have I multitudes 
of congenial friends to soothe my domestic solitude. But 
you have put away your only one. You are left alone in a 
land of strangers. Solitary amidst a race but just elevated 
above heathenism, with hardly one to sympathize with you, 
yet cheerfuUy have you made the sacrifice ; yes, gratefuUy 
have you committed your daughter to strangers, relying 
with exalted faith on the promise of God ! " 

Mr. Hamilton resumed his seat, and turning to Mrs. 
Stephens, who had been equally affected with himself, said, 
" My dear madam, I feel impatient to see your little charge, 
and I shall claim the privilege of sharing with you the pains 
of her education." 

" Thank you, sir. You have relieved my mind of 
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another difBicultj, for since I have ascertained the cliaracter 
of Varans parents, I have felt that I was incapable of educat- 
ing her in just that waj wbich they would like." 

•' I wili call at your house this evening. In the mean- 
time, to resumé the subject on which we were talking, 
pennit me to remind you, that parents who loved their child, 
as these parents evidently love that child, never would have 
consented to send her so far away, to live in dependence pn 
entire strangers, if they themselves bad the means to live in 
luxury and pleasure." 

" That is true, sir ; I never thought of that." 

'' For the rest, IVIrs. Stephens, if you wiU question the 
little girl closely, you will probably find tbat her father and 
mother are not neglectful of their great work. Should you, 
however, find any difficulty in reconciling some things with 
your notions of propriety, I advise you to write to them and 
ask an explanation, and I doubt not they T^ill be able to 
give you a satisfactory one." 

^' Oh, sir, I am sure I am satisfied already. They are 
better judges of what is proper in their circumstances than I 
could be. I do not think I would have cared about it at all, 
if it bad not been that my Daniel, who never was över fond 
of the missionaries, put the worst possible construction on all 
that Vara said, and that Mrs. Polly Williams, who happened 
to be present when Vara was telling us these things, grew 
positively spiteful, and declared she would never send the 
missionaries another cent." 

*' Mrs. Williams is a good woman at heart," replied Mr. 
Hamilton, ''though she is ignorant and rather too quick 
tempered. But do you manage to have both her and Daniel 
present this evening, when I call, and perhaps we may be 
able to correct the impression that bas been made upon their 
minds." 

When Vara retumed from Miss Boyle's, she found Mrs. 
Stephens impatiently waiting for her, surrounded with cali- 
coes, muslins, and delaines, and attended by Miss Smilks the 
dress-maker, whom she had coaxed from otber pressing 
engagements, to cut out and fit sundry dresses, which were 
to be made at a special meeting of the Ladies' Missionary 
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Afwing AtiociftHoii^ whtcb wad eslled for that expreit pur* 
poM, to meet at Mri. 8teph«D«' tiMr next daj. 

Varans faRtidiona taste wat somewhat ahoeked ai tha 
sélectioD which bad bean made fot ber attire. Tba coloars 
and figares wei^ dreadfully ngly. Thej were, indeadt 
de^idedly rulgar^ thaugh Vara knew too little of tbe pterail- 
ing tested, or 6ven nomenclatare of polite sodatj, to caU 
tbem so. Bat she kept ber own opinions to herself, and 
appeared to be, and was gratefal for tbe kindnesa and 
trouble which Mrs. Stephens bestowed upon ber. 

For the rest of tbat day, and indeed for aeveral suc»es- 
sit^e days, Vara was eonstantlj emplojed lending ber assist- 
anee in the making np of ber dresses, and ber new frienda 
were not a little astonisbed at ber dexterity» and profieienej^ 
in the arts of atitebing, seaming, felling, and binding« 

The visit of Mr. Hamilton in tbe evening was one ef 
iincfnalified delight to Tara* He was more like ber fatber, 
than any one she bad jet seen. He waa a minister, too. 
And he received bar so klndlj. Sbe was estaWahed on bis 
knee as soon as be todk his seat, and eominned there nearly 
all the evening. She luul resolved, afber tbe bitter experi- 
ence of the last nighty never to be cotsmumcative again 
about ber island-bome* As often aa she waa tempted to 
speak on the subject^ she repeated to berself a word, that 
bod bad an awful signifloation in ber vocabularj from ber 
infancy — "taboo," •• taboo." Everytbing eonnected witb 
ber own father and mother, from thia time« was to be 
tabooed from general oonversation. Tbe »inisler looks of 
Daniel, and the iil-tempered countenance of Mrs. Polly W^ 
liams, assisted ber in keeping ber resolution tbis evening. 

But notbing coilld resist the insinaating kindnefts of MXé 
Hamilton. In spite of berself, she was drawn out At &ral 
she was cautious and noncommittal. 

Bat Mr. Hamilton always bad some comme&tarj to make 
on what she Said, wbioh conciliated tbe favourable opinioB 
of the rest. At last sbe became positively talkative. Mr« 
Hamilton acted as interpretefé Vara, berself, waa asto* 
niflh(>,d at the ligfat wbioh be tbrew on many subjects thal 
ahe kad ttever ttndsiataed Iwfore. &k»i with obikUah art« 
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lessnesS) was onlj talking about ber parenta— ^wbat the^ 
said and did» — ^and bow tbe^ lived. But be made all that 
sbe said Ulustrative of the detaila of a faithful missionarj^s 
life. His weariaome labours, tbanklesa toils, beart-achei|ff 
bead-acbes, difficulties, obstacles, and disappointments. 

At last Mr. Stepbens came in from tbe store. Mr. 
Hamilton put tbe little girl down from bis knee» opened tbe 
Bible, and read tbe seventb cbapter of Matthew, — '* Judga 
not that ye be not judged, for with wbat judgment ye judge, 
je sball be judged, and witb wbat measure ye meta, it sball 
be measured to you again." Then, all kneeling, be led in 
&iniiy prayer, praying especially for tbe self-denying beralds 
of the cross, tbat tbey migbt enjoy tbe sympatbies of tbe 
cburcbes at bome, and migbt not be miaund^rstood or mis^ 
judged. Nor did be forget to pray tbat God would sanctify 
tbe good gift of another daugbter to tbat bome, to the bappi* 
ness of the wbole bousebold» and tbat the little stranger 
might find in them tbe love of kindred bearts. 

Wben they rose £rom tbeir knees, Daniel looked 
asbamed, yet sullen; and Mrs. Williams made freqoent 
applications of tbe corner of ber apron to ber eye. Sba 
lingered after Mr. Hamilton bad gone : for some time sbe 
tried to talk upon a variety of subjeets, but could not suc* 
ceed. At last sbe began witb wbat was nearesi ber beart**-- 
'* Well, now, Mrs. Stepbens, I may as well say my say» and 
be off witb myself. We be poor, foolisb, simple critterg» 
Only to tbink bow I was blaming tbem poor missioners, wbo 
are slaving tbemselves to deatb to teacb tbe beatheners tbe 
Grospel. I ougbt to be ashamed of myself. I mougbter 
known better than to speak before I knew notbin about it 
But, what I have to say, Mrs. Stepbens, is that I am real 
soriy, and asbamed. I am desperate sorry ; and as for you, 
little girl" — ^and Mrs. Williams caugbt tbe little girl in ber 
arms and kissed her, and tben burst out mto sucb a sob» as 
sbe turned and left the room, tbat they beard ber long after 
sbe had sbut tbe front basement door. 

The next morning Mrs. Stepbens was fuU of business in 
tbe kitcben, making due preparation for the meeting of tbe 
I^idies' Missionary Sewing Society. Once or twice sbe 
called upon Vara to render some asaiataocey but found ber ao 
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awkward, and unused to the least domestic operations, that 
slie gladlj dispensed with ber assistance altogether. 

When Vara firat heard that there was to be a great deal 
of companj in the bouse, she dreaded it not a little. But 
when she leamed that Miss Adele Bojle would be there, sbe 
felt somewbat reassured. Sbe, at least, was not a stranger. 
Yara felt that sbe could look to ber for advice and assistance 
in any emergenej that migbt occur. 

Soon afler the noonday meal, the company began to 
arrive. In despite of the heat of the day, they were dressed 
up to tbeir very throats, and none but ber dear Adele, wbo 
came last of all, seemed to bave consulted comfort, or dared 
to depart from the most stiff, starebed, and buckram fasbion 
of the day. Her dress was of snowy wbiteness, loosely 
gatbered in fiuttering and transparent folds över ber wbite 
neck and arms. The parlour was full, the little room bebind 
tbe parlour, used as a spare bedroom, was also full, and tbe 
entry was full ; some, indeed, of tbe early comers, took tbeir 
places in the entry at tbeir first arrival, for tbe sake, as they 
said, of enjoying the breeze. Vara could not belp thinking 
tbey meant to say tbe dust, which the little wind there was, 
did not fail to carry witb it. It migbt bave been observed 
of these ladies afterwards, that tbey were particularly well 
informed as to which of the guests remémbered tbe mission- 
aiy-box, and which forgot it. Among others who were said 
to bave forgotten it, was Miss Adele Boyle; but Vara 
tbougbt sbe saw ber hand slily move in that direction, as 
sbe came up from tea witb her, when the entry was de- 
serted. Certain it is, that tbe next day, among many 
pennies and more sixpences, one undoubted gold piece was 
found in that very same missionary-box. 

Vara was wearied, vexed, and annoyed beyond measure, 
by the critical inspection which she bad to pass througb, 
fVom one and aU (tf tbe ladies. It was as much as she could 
do to keep down tbe natural impatience of ber temper. Tbe 
worst of it was, that they all felt obliged to kiss ber, and 
there were some wbom, most decidedly, sbe would ratber 
not bave kissed. It was well for ber that she bad pro- 
hounced a solemn taboo on all relating to ber island-bome. 
No one knows wbat disagreeable denouement migbt hare 
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been the resalt of an unwise communication ; as it was, 
Vara heard some things that tingled in her ears, and stung 
ber to the beart Her proud lips quivered, and her eye 
flasbed more than once on tbose -who bad set her down, after 
failing to draw any information fl^om ber about ber parents, 
as a very pretty, but decidedly stupid child. 

One young lady, exceedingly tbin, dressed in black silk, 
witb a very conspicuous broocb, baving a large yellow stona 
set in a small rim of gold, afler baving exhausted ber elo- 
quence in talking against the use of rum and tobacco — ^vices 
of wbicb sbe certainly would bave been acquitted — ^began to 
berate the extravagance of some missionaries of Tvbom sbe 
bad beard, who, wben tbey bad retumed to this country on 
visits to tbeir friends, bad been guilty of the great crime of 
dressing as well as other people. 

" Wben we," said sbe, " are so benevolent as to spend 
our ti me sewing for them, and scraping togetber money 
by fairs and all sorts of troublesome expedients, tbe kast 
that tbey can do is, to study and practise the stiictest 
economy." 

'* You seem to regard the missionaries as objects of cba- 
rity," remarked Miss Adele. 

The young lady in black silk, witb tbe big pin, stared at 
Miss Adele, as mucb as to say, what else are tbey ? 

Tbe latter continued, " Does not the Bible say, they that 
serve at tbe altar, sball Ii ve by the altar ? If they give 
tbemselves to tbe minis try, bave they not a right to tbe sup- 
port of the cburcb ? Has not God required Christians to 
support tbeir ministers as imperatively as he bas the busband 
to .support his wife, or parents tbeir children? Nay, do not mi- 
nisters give an equivalent in tbeir services, which renders tbeir 
salariesa matter of debt, wbicb tbey are bound in justice to 
pay?» 

^' All that is true as to our minisljprs and pastors at 
bome, Miss Boyle, but it strikes me that missionaries bave 
no sucb claims upon us. To be sure we ought to sustain 
them just as we ought to belp the poor, but then what we 
give in botb cases is properly considered a matter of charity, 
and not of debt." 

" Were not the first apostles and teacbers of Cbristianity, 
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miS8ionari«8 to the heathen ? and jet Ad not tliej recognize 
tfié piinciple that they had a right to the support of cfaurches 
alreadj* established ?** 

•* Oh ! but times bave cbanged since tben, Miss Boyle * 

** Tes, times bave cbanged ; but principles cannot cbange. 
Tbe cburcb of God is a kingdom ; and, like any other king- 
dom, sbe bas manj servants engaged iu a grcat variety of 
services, in manj diiferent places. Some at bome, some 
abroad. And tbose away from bome are as nmcb entitled to 
support as tbe otbers are. Jusi as our govemment pajs ber 
ambassadörs and representatives in foreign countries, and 
supports ber navj in everj barbour in tbe world, to protect 
faer commerce, and citizens in foreign lands, and supports ber 
soldiers who are sent fortb to conquer and possess new ter- 
ritories — so sbould tbe kingdom of Cbrist support tbose 
missionaries wbo are His ambassadörs in distant lands^ and 
wbo are labouring to conquer new territoriea, and bring 
tbem under tbe swaj of His sceptre.** 

So long a speech from Miss Adele surprised all present, 
and berself too. Perbaps it was love to Vara tbat called 
fortb ber cbampionsbip. But ber adversarj was not quite 
vanquisbed. 

** Well, Miss BojIb, I don*t see, after all, tbat what jou 
bave said conflicts willi wbat I bave said, tbat tbe mission- 
aries sbould be as economical as possible." 

** So we all ougbt to be," answered Adele. Several pairs 
of ejes glanced at the joung ladj, wbo was reputed for ber 
extravagance. Sbe understood their glances, and blusbed. 
However, sbe rallied enougb to finisb ber sentence. •* Wbat 
I disapprove of is, tbe attempt to judge for tbem wbaMs 
economical, and what not. It seeros to me tbat tbej sbould 
be allowed a salarj sufficient, witb ordinarj prudence, to 
support tbem with comfort, and theu thej should be left to 
spend tbat salarj as tbej see best. It is not for us to dictate 
wbat kind of dresscs thej sball wear, or wbat kind of food 
tbej sball eat, or wbat kind of bouses tbej sball build. We 
must leave tbem to err, if jon please, in tbese matters after 
tiie weakness of their own judgments." 

" Well, reallj, jou will give this little girl bigb notions 
of missionarj independence, if she remain mucb under your 
tuition." 
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Just then thej were called to tea. The companj was so 
numérous, that they were obliged to divide into two detach- 
ments. But if they were crowded who were to eat, so were 
the good ereatures that were to be eaten. There were hot 
wafiSes, hot muffios, and hot biscuits. Three kinds of cake, 
of each of which every one must take a piece. Two kinds 
of sweetmeats, distributed in little plates, which you must 
accept, whether there was room for the little plate near your 
big plate or not. Thea there was cheese and uraoked beef. 
It was marvellous with what facility these missionary ladies, 
who were used to the thing, ate and helped each other to 
eat. Cups of hot tea were to be passed, tumblers of cold 
water were to be passed» tvad every thing on the table must 
be passed all round, at least once ; and, if that particular 
artide was again disturbed, by any one wiahiog a little more, 
or by any one supposing that some one els^ might wish more, 
it seemed to be a point of etiqaette not to restore it to its 
place, till it had once more made the isircuit of the table. 
Vara caught Adele smiling, a« two plates of cheese made 
this circuit at the same time, in oppoaite directions, and 
neither was stopped till the whole journey was completed. 

Adele ate at the first table, and immediately afcerwards 
kift. With her, Varans interest went too ; and sbe wm not 
åMrry whea the last of the gu^rts .diMppMml 
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" Oh ! ask not, hope thon not too much 
Of sympathy below ; 
Few are the hearts whence onr same tonch 

Bids the sweet fonntains flow; 
Few— and by still conflicting powen 

Forbidden hare to meet; — 
Sncb ties wonld make tbls life of ours 
Too fair for aught so fleet. 
« * * * 

For that fall bliss of tbongbt allied, 

Never to morals nven, 
Oh ! lay thy^lovely dreams aside^ 
Or lift them np to beaven." 



SuNDAY morning Vara was arrajed in her new costume. 
It was verj uncomfortable, and very far from suiting her 
taste. The high^necked delaine, with its tight sleeves, 
confining the arms at the shoulders ; the straw hat, shutting 
ont vision and hearing, disfigured on one side with a hage 
rosette of ugly ribbon, flattened as completely as if it had 
been subjected to hydraulic pressure, made her, in her own 
estimation, a figure of fun. Mrs. Stephens was disappointed 
that she exhibited none of the delight usual to children of 
her age, in the possession of anj new article of dress. 

Had the little girl told her how her untutored and 
natural taste filled her with repugnance at this artificial 
attire, she would not have understood it. She pressed her 
to accept and wear a coral necklace, which had adomed 
her own neck in earlier years ; but Vara was proof against 
her entreaties. Mrs. Stephens attributed the refusal to a 
natural indifference to finery, which her mother had inti- 
mated, bj saying that she thonght her daughter in no danger 
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of indulging an excessive attachment to mere outward 
adornment. This reflection, happilj, consoled the good 
woman. Nevertheless, Vara never came nearer committing 
that foible in her life, than on tliat daj. She never before 
gaye so much thought to her outward appearance. She 
believed that she looked like a fright, and this convic- 
tion made her self-<jpn8cious and awkward. If her own 
mother had met her in the street that day, she could not 
have recognized, in the stiff walk and cast-down countenance, 
the graceful and artless child whose beauty had once adomed 
the island-home. 

Once in church, yara's attention was diverted from her 
self, by the noveltj of all she saw, and by her interest in 
the services, which was increased by the affection she 
already entertained for Mr. Hamilton. 

A few pews in front of Mr. Stephens, sat a gentleman 
of large size and portly form. When the congregation rose 
to pray, this gentleman, as some others did, turned his back 
to the pulpit, and looked down the church. As he did so^ 
Vara, to whom such a posture was a novelty, looked up in 
his face — their eyes met He fixed upon her a gaze so 
intent that she could not look away — the colour mounted to 
his temples-*-then it receded, and left his face of a deadly 
paleness, and he turned and sat down. Vara was afraid he 
was sick. She saw that his large frame trembled. Again 
and again he wiped his brow — ^but by the ti me the prayer 
was ended, he resumed an erect position in his seat, and 
Vara soon ceased to think of him in her rapt attention to the 
sermon. The text was one that of all others she herself 
wonld have chosen. 

Gen. ix. 13. '^ I do set My bow in the cloud, and it 
shall be for a token of a covenant between Me and the 
earth." 

He spöke first of God as a covenant God. Secondly, he 
enlarged on the various covenants which God had made 
from time to tirae with His people. Thirdly, he described 
the different tokens and seals which God had affixed to His 
covenants. Especially he spöke of baptism, and one remark 
seemed purposely intended for Vara. " As the sun shinii^ 
upon the watery cloud^ is reflected in the beautiful form and 
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eoloan <if ^ ndiAowy ao naj fthe cje of faitfi cKiMver a 
more beautiful and radiant bow of pronise, wbea tbe 1:1730 
of the Sun of Bighteoasness are ye6ected from the waleiy 
dropa tliat bedew tlie brow of infancj." Vara thooghi i[ 
lier devioe, whieh that daj of all othera met her parattta* 
cjes, in the opened Bible. She thought of tbe rainboir on 
the reef. She thought of Ihe bow that ahone arouad her 
own head in the hour of her baptism ; and ahe belieired the 
promise that God would be her God, now and for e«er. 
The pleaaant train of thoughts thua auggesled, baniahed all 
recoUection of the elderly gentleman whom ahe had observed 
in church, till he waa fcurought to mind hy a converaation at 
tiie dinner-table. 

^ Did you obsenre Mr. Ghranger thia moming ?*' asked 
Mr. Stephens. 

^ No, I did not/' aaid bis wifie. «' Whj do 70U ask ?" 

** Because he rose at the firat prayer, as he usuaUj doea, 
bot soddenly became verj påle, and sat down. I thought 
lie was sick, and expected to see him leave the eburch as 
aoon as tbe prayer was ended, hut he did not" 

^ Granger/' thought Vara, ** that was motherV nane 
before she was married." From this time ahe felt a pectt- 
liar interest in the stränge geotienan. She kxd^ for him 
again in the afiternoon*— be was not there ; for several sue- 
<«e8sive Snndajs she looked anziously at th6 seat where she 
luul seen him-^t was alwajs vaeant 1 and ahe wouUL ba«e 
^ntirelj foi^otten him, had ahe not aometimes hear^ the 
«ame eaauallj mentioned by the family, or by gossiptng 
'▼isitors. 

The next day Vara was formally introdnoed to a eehaoL 
It was tbe best the town afiiittod, and had been seleeted by 
iir. Uamikon. Now hegaa a routine of life which was very 
irksome to Vara. She had been accustomed to act wittoot 
restraint ; to foUow her own impnlse ; to be cbained down 
to BO rsgular rules ; she wrote or jread, or snng, or sewed, 
<or played, as she ehose. 

Many were the rebukes she receiTed for reeklesaikees, or 
iMubordination. If ahe had been less advanced in her 
atndies, ahe would håve been deaH with more leniently.; bat 
ihe teachers could not believe that m diild wJbo kaew ao 
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miich conld huve kamed after any bet a metliodicsl fMiion, 
and thej attributed her frequent misdemeanors to a spiiit of 
eulpable h«edlessnefls. They learned, bowever, after ewliileb 
that tlie best waj was to leare li€r to hevsdi' ; and, iodeed, 
before the first qiiarter ended^ she was perfectJy broken into 
the drill of the scboolroom. 

Her life was now ezceedinglj monoton ona. 6be ne^^er 
MW Miss Bc^ie, except in tbe chnreb, or in tbe street ; aoÅ 
that young ladj, thougb alwäys kind, neT*er exchanged more 
tban a f«w burried words with ber. 

She abrank from the intimacj of ber fidioohnatw ; alie 
was ignorant of their plays, and wben she learned tfaem 
could not get up an interest in them. They regarded ber as 
an odd and wilful girl, and after a few ineffectual attempts 
to cultivate her acqnaintanee, they left ber alone to do as abe 
cSioae. Tet all aeknowledged that in other reapects ahé waa 
amiable and obliging, and lier progreas in ber atudies aato- 
niabed not oniy tbe teachers, but the acbolara too, wlio 
seldom think any giii entitled to tbe praiae which the 
teaeherfl pronounce. 

At home Vara found little congeniality. Daniel was 
never tmkind, but be waa rough and seMsh, and bad, in 
apite of all bis adrairtagea, an innate vuigarity, that was of 
all things most repnlsive to tbe perfect reiinement of Vara*s 
mind. Mr. Stepiiens aeemed to look upon her as a feoliak 
little girl, unwot*tby tbe perticular attentien of a man ^af 
Inminess. He seldom spöke to her, save to leprore ber for 
making a noise, or on certain occastons to vead ber leetnres 
that she did not understand, about her religious duties. Mrs. 
Stephens was most iodulgent Every åaj she and Vara 
loved each other more and more. Yet Mrs. Stephens evi- 
dently did not enter into the chilä's feeJings ; did not so 
much as suspect the thonghts and emotions that were exer- 
cising ber active mind and sensitive beart, nor did abe 
appreeiate ber tastes and åinctes. She was satisfied thai 
Vara was improving in ber atudies, and was alreedy aMe 
to assist ber in many of tbe bomely details ^ bousekeeping; 
that she was good and pure-^liearted, obedient and a£^ 
tionate ; and she supposed, since she beajrd no complaints, 
and knew not how it could be otberwise, tiwt Vara waa 
bappy. 
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But Vara was not faappy. The light dimmed in her eye. 
The jojousness of her laagh was gone. Her litUe face gre^v- 
påle and grave, as her litUe hands grew härd and red 
through i^e exerdse of many manipulations amid plates 
and cups and saucers in hot water and soap. 

Vara was a chUd of nature, whose genius was cramped 
bj the artificial restraints of the practical work-daj, com- 
mon>place life she now led. She was a caged bird,^ shut 
out from all that was beautiful and congenial, dosed in by 
the brick walls of a dustj inland town. Her livelj fan<^ 
and mental activity found neither aliment nor companion- 
ship. There were none to whom she could whisper the 
^' surmisesy guesses, misgivings, half-intuitions, semi-con- 
sciousnesses, partial iUaminations, dim instincts, embryo oon- 
ceptionsy" which were ever starting up in her thoughts, and 
expiring in their own hazy indistinctness^ for the want of 
some appreciatiDg and capable intellect to lead them out 
into just sentiments and truthful convictions. Her friends 
were all of the positive and practical stamp, to whom the 
imaginative and emotional were as unintelligible as Hebrew 
and algebra. 

She longed for one look at the ocean — ^for one breaih 
of pure air, laden with the fragrance of the flowers — for 
the companionship of her own father and mother-— for the 
conversation of cultivated minds — ^for the society of the 
nntutored Rutea, to whom she might talk her fancies, with- 
out fear of exciting unkind remark or stupid wonderment ; 
or for one glimpse of that island-home, — 

" Where beauty flung her varied dress 
0'er mountain, torest, iield and sea^ 
In rich and splendid briliiancy." 

Her most frequent pleasures were to pore över the little book 
pf pictures, sketched by the hand of her own dear father, 
and to dress again and again in her Island costume, and 
&ncy herself once more a nymph of the sea, sitting under 
the arch of the ridnbow on the reef. 

Once only had she heard from home. The letters were 
more precious than gold. She had read them över and 
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over, till sbe oould repeat tbem word for word; and she 
bad 80 spotted them witb tears, tbat at last sbe resolved to 
place a taboo upon weeping, wbile tbe precious relics were 
in ber band. 

Tbus passed five dreary montbs. It was now mid- 
winter. The cold penetrated to Varans beart Tbe world 
was icj cbilliness to ber. 
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^oiDtlioflie Stsimitm 

^ Henceforth in safe assnranoe may ye rest^ 
Having both ftiuiid a new friend yoa to aid. 
And last an old foe that did yoa molest : 
Better new friend than an old foe is said.'' 

" Affect not to despise beauty : no one is iireed from its dominion." 

"A poor relation is^— a haunting consdence— an unwelcome remem- 
branoer— a blöt on your scutcheon." 

It will be remembered that Miss Kate Granger had left 
the horae of Mr. Boyle, on the night of Vara'8 first arrival 
in Liberty, in no amiable frame of mind. She found her 
£sither sitting by a shaded lamp, with a newspaper in bis 
hand. A cloud was on his brow, and his thoughts seeroed 
painfuUy active upon some unpleasant subject. In that 
paper was an announcement to the following efiect — 

" Arrival of Missionaries. — Rev. John Johnson and 
wife, and a young daughter of Rev. Alfred Austen, of the 
Pacific island mission, in ship Oriental, Marvin." 

Mr. Granger'3 thumb rested on that identical item of 
news. Was it that so occupied his thoughts ? 

Roderick had retired, in view of his early departure the 
next moming. Matilda had not yet made her appearance. 
Kate and Mr. Granger had for some time sat in silence, he 
suffering some unknown sorrow, she indulging in a foolish 
fit of angry and uncalled for feeling. 

^* Pa," at length exclaimed th? lady in a sharp tone, that 
roused the patemal ätten tion at once, " did you have a 
cousin that married a missionary V* 

Mr. Granger tumed his eyes with a searching glance on 
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tfae girl; but detecting nothing yery alarmisg in her ttapeet» 
Botwitbstaading her peremptory toney he answeredi in a 
Yoice that was meant tö be very calm, '^ ^ ^^ * second 
ccHisin that married a misnonarj." 

'^ Waa she rieh ?" aaked the danghter. 

" Yes," answered Mr. Granger, with a tone of indiffer* 
ence that seemed to say, *' so so — uot very.'' 

" Wcre you hcp guardian ?" 

Mr. Granger sprang to his feet, as if a vip€dr had sUamg 
him. He looked at his daaghter with a fierce defiance io 
his eje, which would have alarmed her, had she not been 
too intent nursing her own little irritation of feeling. There 
she snt) tapping her little foot on the floor, and watching the 
operation steadfastly with both eyes ; and there he stood, 
serutinizing her with an ezpression of mingled anxiety, sus* 
picion, and anger. At length his features relaxed into their 
Cttstoniary oomposarey as if assured that there was no imme» 
diate cause of alarm, and in a quiet tone asked, '* Why 
do yon wish to know ?" 

^* Oh, we were talking about her to-night» I said she 
was a dependent of yours, and Adele Boyle said she was 
your ward." 

** How did you happen to speak of her ?" asked Mr. 
Granger again, with apparent calmness. 

** Why it seems that a little girl of the name of Austen 
arrived in town to-day, the danghter of a missionary, and a 
protegée of Mrs. John Stephens." 

'* What, here ? in thia town ? are you sure of what yon 
sayT" 

'^ Ofa, yes, Adele lias seen her. Why, nr, you don't sup- 
pose she is any relation of ours ?'' said Kate, looking up 
with alarm, and first observing the expression of pidnful 
interest on the countenauce of her father. *' If you were 
her guardian," continaed Kate, ''her mother of course 
would hare sent her to us, or at least she would have 
written you about it." 

'' Of coBi-se," said her father. " Oh, bo, the diild can 
be no relation of ours. Of course not, of eouree not," Yné 
repeated two or three times, while li^ting a larop, with 
wfaåek hé imoMdiately left the rooin^ wttå Kate heard him 
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ascend tbe stairs and enter his own cbamber, and might 
have heard him pacing tiie floor of that room without cessa* 
tion for manj a long hour that night. 

Five months had passed since this conversation. Matilda 
Granger had become Mrs. Charles Boyle, and bad removed 
to tbe city of New York. Boderick was again at home 
to spend tbe bolidajs. Kate was more peevish than ever. 
Her &ther was more sad. These two were sitting alone one 
evening, when the letters were brougbt in, one of wbich 
seemed at once to arrest tbe attention of Mr. Granger, and 
be immediatelj witbdrew, with that particular letter in bis 
band, to the librarj. 

It was a letter from yara's mother. Mr. Johnson bad 
brougbt it to the countiy, with directions to forward it to 
Mr. Granger, as soon as be could ascertain tbe present resi- 
dence of that gentleman, who bad removed from tbe city of 
New York, some years previonsly. Not till recently bad 
Mr. Johnson obtained the information that Mr. Granger 
was residing in tbe very town in wbich be bad placed the 
dear little Vara. This was tbe letter — 

" Island, Pacific Ocean, 18—: 

" Mt dear CotJSiN,— i write to claim of you wbat you 
cannot deny my right to ask — ^your afiectionate interest in 
my dear, my only child and daughter. wbom I am abont to 
entrust, under the guardiansbip of Heaven, to tbe care . of 
strangers, of wbom I know nothing, except that they are 
pious and respectable. Their names are Stepbens, of tbe 
town of Liberty, State of New York. John Stepbens is tbe 
name of the husband. He is a man in good circumstances — 
a dry-goods merchant — a man of integrity, tbough I pre- 
sume a plain man. 

'* You will do me a favour by seeking an introduction to 
my little girl, and by inviting ber sometimes, at least once a 
year to your bouse, that those with wbom she is placed may 
know tbat she bas other friends besides tbemselves, and that 
I may hear of ber from some reliable source out of their 
immediate family. 

<' I know your natural kindness of beart, and am sure, if 
you once become interested in my cbild, you will keep a 
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watchful eye upon ber. And now, my dear cousin, I shaU 
require a more Strict account of the care jou take of mj 
daaghter than I have ever asked of the care jou took of my 
fortune. Notwithstanding your' long and unaccountable 
silence, I remain 

" Your very affectionate cousin, 

"Mary G. Austen. 
** P.S. — Mr. Austen unites with me in kindest regards 
to all your family." 

This letter was read with knit brow and clenched hand. 
It was evident that the tone of the letter both annoyed and 
alarmed him. The last sentence he repeated aloud, half, 
unconscioasly. " I shall require a more strict account of 
the care you take of my daughter than I have ever asked of 
the care you took of my fortune." " What can she mean ? 
Does she dåre to threaten me? Does she think I cannot 
give her an account? " " Thank God," he exclaimed, after 
some moments of intense and painful thought ; '^ let it come 
to the worst, and she can prove nothing against me. Yet it 
were best not to provoke an examination. Would that 
I cöuld satisfy God as easily as man !" His face settled into 
a sorrowful calmness, and forthwith he returned to the 
parlour, and acjdressed his daughter with a cheerful tone 
that the rea der needs not to be informed was altogether forced. 
" Why, Kate, it tums out that the missionary'8 daughter, 
under Mrs. Stephens' care, is our relative. Her mother 
wrote to me on the subject when the child first arrived ; 
but, by some mishap, I have only this evening received her 
letter. I wish you would call upon the little girl, and invite 
her here." 

Kate heard this intelligence with undisguised vexation. 
She threw down her work, and her little foot, as usual, 
when thrown off her equilibrium, which was too often 
the case, began to pit-a-pat on the floor. At last she asked, 
" Do you mean to offer this child a home ? Do you e:q)ect 
me to bother myself with the care of her ? " 

« I do not." 

** Then," she exclaimed, ^'1 shall noi call on ber. If 
heif mother chose to disgrace herself by marrying a mis- 

o 
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•nonary, I don^t ksow that fiai her relati^iM, to llie f mU fl Hi 
degree, are bound to ad^nowledge ber ehikbvn ; and ae to* 
tliis one, fll^ie is living on thuntj in « viilgar ftiiml j, aaid abe 
maj Hve tsaå die there, béfore I will go to see her." 

** Catharine," said her father : it was seldom he aa- 
swered tmj of iier angrj outbreaks ; hut when he did so, be 
alwajs gave ber the benefit of her full name. '< Catherine, 
/ wisib 70a to call upon this cfaild. Tbere are reasons whj 
I widh to show her some attentions." 

" Reasons, Pa ? Pray, what reason can there be ? If 
70Q sa|»pose the opinion of the world requires it, I tell jou. 
that the irorld wiil go further, and saj that we oii«^ht to 
gire her a home and eduoation. If we take no noti<*e of 
ber, the world will snppose thnt the relationsliip is so distant 
as to be past acknowledgment Bot if we acknowledge her 
at all, familj pride sbonld lead us to remore her irom a State 
of dependenee on the charity of a common famiiy." 

" I feel the force of what you say, Catharine; but I 
baTO made up my mind. It is seldom that i intnst on my 
own way, bnt in thw roatter I will be obeyed. You cannot 
go to-morrow, for it is Christmas ; but you will go the day 
afier, and inrite her to take tea with us in the erening. You 
nnderstand me ? 

«*Ido, Sir/' 

** You will go ?• 

** You hare left me no choice." 

Kate% fuot heat againnt the gråte pan all the «v«ning, 
and Mr. Granger looked the picture of domestic unliappi- 
nf?8S, till the meiTy voice of Uoderiek was heard intheeiitry. 
Mr. Granger brightened at his appearance, and even Kate, 
under the pleasant influence of bis good humour, aeemed 
desirous to atone for her peevishness, by a degree of amia- 
bility and agreeableness which she seldom attained. 

Tlie holidays tiad come. Christmas-day was made bappy 
to Tara by a present from "Mrs. Btephens of a writing-désk. 
**It was just what she wanted." A large part of the day 
was spent in arran^^ing and re-arranging its contenta. She 
^ave the place of honour to the few precious letters che bad 
recéiyed, and she ali*eady donted in anticipation upon beaps 
and piles which were to be added to ber stock. Slte tried all 
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4o Imt ootlMr, to her 'fiiiher, to the oiiier mueåanariai, jtnd 
«reii to Rutea. As if on purpote to fulfil her anticipationg, 
Ihat very*afWDOon broo^t ber a budget from ber idaod- 
bome. The very fint sentenee of her mothet^B letter was so 
singularly appropriate, that she could not help reading it 
alood, a liberty abe seldom .look in the preseoee of Mr. 
Stephen» or Danid, to neithor of wbom did she ever eom- 
^municate, voliuitarilj^ anjr intelli^nce of her ieland-home. 

Bot we will give, fi»r the benefit of Him veader, oot^ni^ 
fiie firsteenience, but the whole of the first pscagraph. 

*'Mt OWV DBAB IMklTQUTfiR, AGT BBU^TED YaBA,^- 

Aeoording to my calculation^ you wiU reeeive this sorne time 
doring the holidays. * Meny Chrietmas ' to you dear one» and 
'*tL happy f(ew Year/ Maj the bow of promiee sfaioe arouod 
^ou more Tosptendently, and €rod give jou fiiith to truat in 
Hie eovenanl We are wmj sad witihout you. We would 
Jbe diseonsoiate, did not God impart the comfori of His 
promises. Our bearts and heads find full emplojment among 
'these poor, dear beaJthen, or we might be ofteoer tempted to 
iDfNirn and mormnr at your absenee. But we have our con- 
eolatioos, andone is the eonfidenee we feel that you are 
under the care of those who love God. Give our bestio^e 
to Mr. and Mrs. Stephens. Tfill Daniel we will love him 
too, thoagh be bas auch aa avffl-eion to mifisiimai ies. But I 
fDU9t give you news of your old friends, Lulu and Onooeoo, 
4he two orphaos I received Dominally into the number of our 
•errants — thongb really they are, na I ezpected^ more care 
tfmn service — are welL Both read, and I am happy to aay 
>^at both manifest a fear of God and a love to Christ which 
Is vory encouraging. Rutea, as I before wrote, bas novor 
%e0B hersdf since you Jeft ; yet she grows more afiablei and 
•l^ntle, and ratiooal. She attends the aanctuary every 
Siinday ; she is often seen to sit and weep on the little j^raxres 
olf Wiilte and Josie ; and every afternoon ahe may be seen to 
kneel, with her eyes fixed on the rainbow on the reefl Your 
father onco approached near enough to diacover. that ahe 
repeated tiie Lord'a prayer. Uow ahe learned it Vie do not 
know, unless she bas learned it from the Testamaot you ga^e 
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her, and which she never permits to leave her sight. Her 
Eagle is quite discarded. By no artifice or entreaty can he 
secure her atteution. He is a noble savage. Your fiither 
has had some conversation with him, and hopes that he maj 
jet jield to the influence of the Gospel." 

Christmas-daj had gone. The next daj hung heavilj 
on Varans hands. She no longer had the privilege of re- 
tiring to her own little room, for the intense cold drove her 
from it. The basement was close. The anthracite coal 
sto ve produced a sense of depression on both mind and bodj, 
that Vara knew not how to account for. The stock of books 
in Mr. Stephens' library vraa not large, nor choice^ nor 
attractive. The book Vara had taken from the Sundaj- 
school library had been read. Other cbildren had their play- 
mates, and their friends, and their relatives. Vara had none. 
She sewed a little, and she read her letters all över, and tben 
she took to gazing ont of the window to watch the sleighs. 
Away they went. Merrily rang the bells. They dashed by 
of all sorts, shapes, and sizes. '^It wonld he pleasant,** 
thought Vara, ^^ to ride in one just once ; only the terrible cold 
must mar the enjoyment ; and then those hideous skins — ^I 
can't bear to look at them — ^I'm sure I would not dåre to touch 
them." Then she wished Rutea was there to see them — ^how 
astonished she would be — and then she wondered if her &ther 
and mother did not long to see the bright dazzling snow once 
more, and then she thought how at that very moment her 
island-home was blooming in verdant luxuriance, and how 
the rainbow was fitfully playing över the reef, and she quite 
forgot all about the sleighs and the snow, and sat drumming 
on the window seat, when, all of a sudden, the peal of sleigh- 
bells, that hnd been for som^ time ringing louder and louder 
as some sleigh came down the street, stopped so instantane- 
ously and changed into a little jingling noise, that Vara, 
startled out of her thoughts, involuntarily looked up, and 
there, directly beforethe window, stood a large sleigh and two 
prancing horses, and in the sleigh a lady, covered with fors 
and buried in the richest robes. 

Vara hardly took time to make particular observations on 
this unusual apparition, but rushed into the kitchen to give 
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tåmély waroing of a visitor to Mrs. Stephens, who was deep 
in the mystery of boiling dough-nuts, the unsavoury steam 
and fragrance of which filled the whole house. In a moment 
she was at the window. '' Dear me, it is Mr. Granger's 
sleigh, and that is Miss Granger. What can she want of 
me ? Run, Vara, to mjroom, and getmj best cap. Sallj, 
take a match, and be sure and light a fire in the parlour- 
stove before you open the door." (The wood, be it known, 
was alwajs prepared for lighting in case of some such emer- 
gencj as the present, in the air-tight stove in the parlour.) 
While these orders were being given, the door-bell kept up an 
incessant ringing. Mrs. Stephens thought Vai^a never had 
been so slow ; she half-wished that she had gone herself. 
But Vara, navertheless, fairly flew, as she had not done since 
she had raced with Butea on the island beach ; and Mrs. 
Stephens had completed her toilette, and examined and re- 
examined herself in the glass, long before Sally returned with 
the unnecessary announcement, ^ that Miss Granger would 
like to see Mrs. Stephens.' It seemed to Mrs. Stephens as if 
Sally never would open the front door, and then, when that 
door had been heard to open and shut, and the parlour-door 
opened too, it seemed as if Sally would never come to call 
her. Altogether Mrs. Stephens was in a state of unusal ex- 
citemcnt ; and the moment Sally had descended the stairs, 
she began their ascent, but was suddénly brought to a stånd 
still by Sally's expostulation, " Plase ma'am — I say — plase — 
plase ma'am — ^Mrs. Stephens — I say — plase stop — ^'tisn't you 
the lady is af ter inquiring for ; she didn't ask for you" 

'* Didn't ask for me ?" said Mrs. Stephens, pausing at last, 
still half-hesitating whether her ears had not deceived her, and 
whether she ought not to hästen to the waiting visitor^ 
" didn't ask for me ? Whom did she ask for then ?" 

*' Why, she asked for Miss Austen, and I asked her if 
that was Vara she meant? and she said it was, and she 
would like to see her." 

" What does that mean ?" ejaculated Mrs. Stephens, 
descending the stairs very slowly and reluctantly. " Sally 
says she wants you. Vara. I think it must be a mistake ; but 
you had better go and see for yourself, I suppose." 

Vara, fuUy as much astonished as Mrs. Stephens, and 
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not a nnte frightened, slowly compfied» while Mn. Sfepkmu» 
fleated herself to wait the issue, and repeat orer and af0t 
again, *' How stränge ! — wLat can it mean ?" Sfae wa9 sure 
it was a mistake, and expected Vara to retom creiy minute 
and summon her to the parlonr. When some time haé 
dapsed, and Vara did not made her appearanoe^ she begaa tu 
grow vexed. No lady likes to be disappointed in a Tiaitory 
especially when they have put on their best cap ; and Mr». 
Stephens was no exception to the rule. She began nmr t» 
regard herself as really iil-ns^. **WelI, reaHy," she 9Båå, 
taJking aloud to herself, ^ it ia to<^ bad for peeple lo diatorb 
one in the midst of their work. Theae great folks have flo 
reason about them; they always choose the inost inconvenieai 
times for their visits. Seems to me if Miss Oranger had airf 
message for Vara, she might have sent it, and not have comec 
herselt*. T wonder whether it is good mamiers to come and 
see a person's child, and not ask to see the mother. Mm 
Avsten she said ; why cot(ldn't she eall her Vara ? Aasfet^ 
— I never thought of that before. If she is ours, she isaurr% 
and ought to have our name. I wonder if I onght not to 
tel! her that she mnst call herself Stephen» ?* 

While Mrs. Stephens: was meditating tiiis poiftt^the sleigfr 
drove o^ and now curiosity to leam the nature and oeeasioift 
of the visit banished all her refle(*tions, and ahe impatientif^ 
waited till Vara appeared, and gave her a circamstaneial ae* 
count of all that had happened in the little cold pärlor, 
where she and Miss Oranger had been »hiveringly oonve»^ 
sing for some fifteen long foi-mal minutes. 

Vara had often heard Miss Oranger spöken of aa very 
proud and haughty. She regarded her ad an extremely for- 
midable personage, and approached the parlonr door with <k> 
little trepidation. On entering she found Miss Oranger 
seated as near the stove as she could be. She rose to meet 
her with a lady-like air, that put Vara at her ease. Yet 
there was such an apparent indifference in her manner — and 
such a tone — slight indeed, but yet perceptible to a sensitive 
child of quick apprehension— K)f a contemptuous soperiorii^ 
— that Vara felt herself ptit npon the most formål relatieiuk 

" Is this Miss Ansten — ^Vara Austen ?" asked the itdj. 

'*Te8,'* mid Yara, in her natural easgr manner, aeeepdng 
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herprofferedhand; '^<iid jou wieb tosee me — or my Bnaäier?" 

" Your mother ? Whom do you call your moiher ? ** 

«^M«8. Stophen»." 

^ So you call hev mother, do jou." 

^* To be 8«re I do ;. why should I not ? " said Var» with 
ämne indignation at ihéb slighting tone in which Aliaa 
Grancrer asked. 

'* W^l, Vara» you may call her wbat you please ; but" 
— -trying to apeak very winningly — for sbe saw that she bad 
rooaed the pride of the Uttle giel — '* yoa must call me 
oMMti»," — Vara atarted, — '^for my fatber and yoor grand- 
father were cooflins^ — ao we are com^na you know, though to> 
be sure very dtstoniJ* 

Tbese laat words were spöken with an emphaaia too pe* 
culiar to escape Vara's detection. The subject evidently 
ioterested tlie child, and yet she as evidently felt no pleasur» 
m finding that the great Miss Grunger was ber eousin. A 
grown woman, practised in the ways of the world^ could not 
bave answered with more sel f- possession than Vara did. 

^' I suppose. then/' said she, '^ that your father wa» my 
mother'8 guardian ; and if so, why haa he not been to aee 
me before this ? My mother always loved him so muehy and 
abe said that he would love me,^* 

It was now Miss 6ranger's tum to be a little ccmfused ; 
for she conld not help suspecting that ber fiither bad pur- 
posely ignored the little girl. However, she answered accor- 
ding to apparent facts. "Why, it is rery singular^ but he 
ne ver knew till night before laat that you were in town. It 
was then that he first received the letter which your mother 
wrote to him when you first cam&" 

This subject being exhausted, Miss Grangev spöke of thet 
cold, asked some common-place questions about bow she* 
liked the country, and when she had heard from her parents ^ 
to all of which Vara gave civil, but short answers. 

At last she rose to go, and it was not till her hand was ooc 
tbe door-knob, that e^e informed Vara, as if she had just 
thought of it, that her father desired her to come and take 
tea, and spend the evening with them. The sleigh would 
come for her at fmir o'clock, and bring her home again la 
libe crening. 
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<< If 70a will wait a minate," said Vara, *^ I will aak my 
mother it* I can go." 

" Oh of course," answered Miss Oranger, proudly, "*Äe 
will make no objection ; and indeed I have not time to wait 
now ; " and passing ont of the front room, she tamed as she 
entered the sleigh, and repeated, " the sleigh will call at four. 
Good-bye." 

Kapidly the sleigh dashed otft of sight Slowly Vara 
tumed the key in the door, closed the dranght in the parlour 
stove, darkened the windows, and returned to the impatient 
Mrs. Stephens, half wishing that Mrs. Stephens would forbid 
her accepting the invitation, and yet curious to see that 
cousin whom her own dear mother loved as her only survi- 
ving relative. " Stränge/' thought she, " this very moming 
I was wishing for a ride in a sleigh, and now that I 
am likely to have one, I dread it. I wonder how those 
robes do really feel." Vara's account to Mrs. Stephens of 
the yisit^ was interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. Polly 
Williams. 

" Do tell now, Mrs. Stephens, what did Miss Granger 
want of you this morning ? I see her sleigh stop here, and 
when she got out and went in, I was clear beat. I thought 
she never would come ont again, and Tve left my baking in 
the öven, and run över in my duds, just as I was. Do tell I 
what's in the wind, and quick ]x>o, for I must be back to look 
after my baking." 

" Why Aunt Polly," said Vara, willing to mystify the 
good old lady, " if relatives visit each other, is that anything 
stränge ? " 

" Relatives, indeed. I'd like to know what relatives 
them Orangers got, that ain't as rich and grand as — as — 
a body don't dåre look at 'em ? I say, what did she come 
here for ? " 

" Why, Aunt Polly, suppose Miss Oranger should hap- 
pen to be my cousin." 

'* There haint no supposin' to it. That ugly, proud Kate 
Granger, ain't no kith or kin of youm." 

" Now, Aunt Polly, she is not ugly, though she may be 
proud ; and she is my cousin — that is, a very distant cousin 
— ^her father is my mother's second cousin, and the nearest 
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li^latire, except me and my father, that she has in the 
worlcU" 

Mra. Williams lifled up both hands. ^' Law sakes ! jou 
don't tell ? who'd a thought it ? But how long has it took to 
find this here relationship out. Seems to me thej might 
have oome to see their cousin Vara before this." 

" Why they did not know that I was in the country till 
night before last ; and I never knew they were my cousins, 
you know." 

" Well, now that they^ve found it out, I spose they'll be 
taking you to live with them. Such grand people hadn't 
oughter leave their relatives dependent like on folks they 
look down on." 

Vara not comprehending this worldly wise remark, which 
Mrs. "Williams evidently meant to be very satirical, pro- 
ceeded to inform Aunt PoUy of the invitation to tea. 

" Do you mean to let her go, Mrs. Stephens I " asked 
Aunt Polly. 

Mrs. Stephens answered very deliberately, "I bad thought 
of doing so, Mrs. Williams, but what you just said leads me 
to hesitate. What if they should wish to take Vara ? I 
could not refuse, but — but — " and the good lady burst into 
tears. Vara's arms were round her neck in a moment, and 
again and again she kissed her — ^between every word, as she 
Tehemently declared her love and determination never to be 
separated from her. 

*' Dear, dear mother, take me from you ? — that they 
shaVt ; you know I love you better — better than any body 
in the world, except my own dear father and mother ; and, 
except I go to them, Vd leave you to go to nobody." 

" But, Vara," said Mrs. Stephens, more calnily, " youVe 
not yet seem them. You don't know how beautiful is every- 
thing they have. Do you think you'll be able to withstand 
the temptation, if they should invite you to live with them. 

" Dear mother," said Vara, in that sweetly earnest voice 
80 peculiar to a pious child in speaking on holy subjects : '^ I 
will tell you what my own mother told me the last day I ever 
spent with her. We were sitting on the little graves of my 
Inrother and sister — she on Willie^s — I on Josie's ; and she 
told me I must remember these words : * Be not conformed 
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to^HnmwoM,* and 'Bieated are the pore in benrtv for tbey 
shall see God ; ' and she asked me if I was sure I coald isar 
zBember them^ and I potnted to the rainbow oit tke reef »s a 
sign ibatl. woold^ for I bad oliosea that rainbow av a m^» 
a£ mj bapäsm^. aad giy^i up itnto Grod to be His, in Hiff- 
covenant ; and now do 700 think tbat all the posip and 
rmaitf of thi» world would lempi me to forsake thia ClH*is- 
tian hone and you» dear Chriadan mother, ibr their woddlj 
ways and grandeur ? " 

Ney^ had M13. Stephens he»rd the child make so Ibng a 
speech. Sbe did not know thai she was capable of sueh 
deep sentiments and strong adherence to prineiples ; sbe felt 
greatlj assured, and gave her unhesitating cooaeat. to the 



Here, however, anotfaer difficulty suggested itself— wbat 
should sbe wear ? The new brown silk frock, made oul of 
an old one of Mrs. Stephen»', was not qatte finisbed ; hut if 
she stopped to finish that, she would not have time to iroa 
the onlj nice cambrie apron Vara had^ and to Hule the 
mfflea Aunt P<^7 forgot her baking;. and ag^jeed to do tha 
apron^if Mrs^ Stephens would finish the frock ; whUe Van» 
atlended. to the doogh-iratS| and bumed her préuj fitce över 
thefire. 

" So, E^ate, joa have seen our little cousin ; how do joa 
like her ?" asked Roderick, as thej sat at the dinner-table 
that day. '* I never was so anxious to see any one in my 
life. What do you think Adele Boyle says ? Sbe says she 
has known from the very first that Vara was our cousin, and 
she is so glad that we have found it out, for now she can 
visit her?" 

'^Pray, Boderick" — Kate's foot was agitated — ''caanot 
Misa Boyle visit any who are not our reJatives?' 

** Nonsense, Kate ; what is the oae of catcbing up one'» 
words so ! Adele says that Mr. Boyle forbid any intimacy, 
for he said that our father could not hut know that the little^ 
giri was liia near relative; and if we did not reoogmza 
her aa^ sueh, it would be awkward for us to meet ber at 
thctr hoose^ aa we must do* i£ she and Adele were iatir* 
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'' B»w nevy conndenrte ouc firiend» ar* of oor fedk^d'' 
said Kaam. 

''My son," sfdd Mr. Granger» who bad betrayed a* 
painfal ioterest in tfae conrersatéon^ ** I hope jon tala Mr. 
Boyle Uiat I did not receive her mofeher'» letter till the day 
before yesterday, and therefove eonld not know of thtf 
relationsliip, or ereaknow" — Mr« Grai^er hesitated for • 
second, **that th^e was a chiid of that name in the town.*^ 

*' Oh, yes, fiitber, I told bim all ; and Adele ia so bappjr^ 
fflid-'* 

*'I bope yott told bim tbat äbe is not ^a> nemr réiiAtiref* 
bot a rery digtaot ona," iaterrupted bis sister. 

'^ I told him no such thing, Kate ; for if she is so bea«h- 
tifttl and lovely as Adele represents her to be^ I wiah to 
make the distance betireea ns no greater tbsn- I can bdp^ 
But you bave not answered my question — how do you 
like ber?" 

^* You Hiink so highly of Aclele'8 opiinon, I am s«ipri»4 
Hiat you* should consult any otber person'» taste." 

** Now, Kate, yoa knovr that I think a greai deal of yamr 
opinion, wben it is not biased by ■ '* be looked at ber 
archly, stole olosa to ber side, and whispered in ber ear,. 
'^ yonr nangbty pride ;*\ and thoogh Kate struggled against 
them^ be gare her a doren ktssea. 

Kate was vexed, but somehow she nevar eould he angry 
witb Roderick, and the matter ended, as it usually did, witk 
a playful pont and a sprinkling of ejaculations^ wbich migbt 
be taken eitber in åin or eamest. 

*^ SoWf dear Kate/* said Roderidk ooee mor^ wben lie 
saw tfaat good bumour bad carried tbe day, '*do please tell 
me wbat t/ou think of Vara Austen." 

'*WelV' said Kate, assuming a tone of indiflPerence,. ^1 
mvst sey sbe is pretty, very pretty, althougfa horribly 
dressed ; ber manners are better than I »opposed tbey wonld 
be, but then I bad expected to find ber intensely vulgär ; I 
judge, too, bowever * lovely ' in Adele^s opinion, sbe bas a 
spfce of my < naugbty pride,' Rod^rick, Indeed^ now tfaat 
yoQ feree me to reeall tbe impressbn sbe ha» lefk npon my 
aiind, for I hare bardly tbougbt about tbecbiid at afl sinoa 
I saw ber this morning, I would say, that ia 
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manners, and character, she very much resembles the 
Grangers. How strangelj familj likenesses are discoYered 
in the most remote branches !" 

. «Why, Kate," said her father, "the little girl is as 
much of a Granger as you are, save in name ; indeed," and 
he smilad, " she is the representative of an older branch of 
the familj, for her grandfather was the eldest son, while my 
father was the joungest. But," he added more seriouslj, 
*' I wish, Kate, y ou would relinquish the practice of talking 
about familj ; it is not American ; and remember, mj 
child," and there was a slight tremor in his voice, **if 
hono.ur is inheritable, so is disgrace;" and so sajing he rose 
from the table and lefc the room. 

Roderick went out to order his sleigh, and Kate threw 
herself on the lounge to dream över the last novel. 

Long before four o'clock. Vara was dressed in the brown 
silk and the cambric apron, which Mrs. Stephens acknow- 
ledged that she herself could not have "done up" more 
beautifuUj. The uglj steel long-comb, which Mrs. Stephens 
insisted on her wearing ordinarilj, was now laid aside, mucb 
to the chagrin of that good ladj, who regarded it as verj 
omamental, and her hair, unrestrained bj comb or ribbon, 
fell in a profusion of brown curls över ber shoulders, and 
concealed the ill effect of the high-necked dress, the snufij 
colour of which was enlivened bj the white apron; the 
coarse school-shoes and blue worsted stockings which she 
had worn in the morning, after much entreatj were also 
rejected, and, notwithstanding the shapeless pantelets that 
hung around them, stiff and shinj with starch, her little feet 
looked charminglj prettj in cotton hose and summer slip- 
pers. Yara's natural taste had prevailed against the advice 
and remonstrances of Mrs. Stephens in all the arrangements 
of her simple toilette, and if her dress added nothing to her 
beautj, it did no discredit to her taste. 

Aunt Pollj, wben Vara at last descended to the base- 
ment where the good old soul was waiting to see and help 
her off, regarded her with undisguised admiration, and jet 
Aunt Pollj was not altogether satisfied with the existing 
State of things. 
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''I wish, Vara, you wasn't dressed so welL I don't 
know how it is, but seems to me, you never looked so 
purty and gintile like ; — ^you haint got nothin on to set you 
off nuther, — no comb, — no beads, — no breast-pin, — no bows, 
—no nothin, but jist that snuff-colonred dress and that little 
rag of an aprön, and yet you do look so purty, so ginteel, so 
kinder lady-like, that I am jist afeard,'' and tbe old lady 
wiped her eyes with the corner of her check apron, " them 
great folks will be a hankering arter you, and will be a 
taking you away from us clean dtogether." 

"Oh, pshaw! Aunt Polly," but the words were inter- 
rupted by the jingling of bells and the prancing of h^rses. 
AU hands were now busy in muffling her up, to protect her 
from the eold ; Aunt Polly caught her up in her brawny 
arms, and, before the child could speak or mutter, had depo- 
sited her, with a hearty smack from her lips, in the midst of 
the great buffalo skins. The whip cracked ; the horses flew 
över the ground; Vara hardly knew whether to laugh or 
cry ; she was all in a tremor : the robes were so soft and 
warm, and yet she could not bear to touch them, they 
looked so savage ; the motion was so easy and delightful, 
and yet when the sleigh slid round the corners, she feared 
every mihute that she should be thrown out ; but it seemed 
to her a mere second of time, and the sleigh glided in at the 
gate-way, between the trees, up the circular avenue, and 
stopped in front of the door of Mr. Grangei's mansion. 

As Vara tripped up the steps, she could not help wishing 
that Miss Granger was more like sweet Adele Boyle, and 
she sighed to think how lohg a time had elapsed since she 
had seen that young lady. Most children unaccustomed to 
the magni ficence of wealth, would have been appalled at the 
size of the house and the splendour of its furniture. Not so 
Vara. She was too inartificial; nor had she yet leamed, 
that by being the child of Mr. John Stephens, she was the 
inferior of those who lived in stylish houses and moved in 
modish society, and should^ therefore, when accidentally 
bfought in contact with them, feel shy, awkward, and out- 
of-place. On the contrary, all that she saw so harmonized 
with her natural taste for the beautiful, gorgeous, and 
IttxuriouB, that she was sensible only of a feeling of childish 
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'forniahed bornas of her plainer friends and .acquamtance. 

Whea the aervant threv open tte parloar-dooir, VaHsa 
«ast a gknoe of admtration around tba apaciouB -raom, and 
waa ao carried awajr with the excilenient of ifae foaomoat, 
tiiat, before alio knew it, ahe Toliinteered to jkiaa tbe ttateljr 
Miss Granger. Tbat yonng lady, for onoe in ber Jife, waa 
taken aJbaok. She bad mtended to treat Vara with a >eool 
^ivililj, and to do «s litUe to eutertain her as possible:: afae 
boped tbat the child wonld find the afternoon long and 
drearj, and tfaus be deterred from tbe wish to repeait ber 
▼i^fts very often. Bnt Miss Kate was dealing with no com- 
non cfaiUL If abe bad been ever 00 distant and silent. Vata 
would never have tirad or faikd of aouuement in ihat great 
bouse, where there were bo many pictures to look at, and ao 
manj bcH>ks to read. She could have eat all daj long, eoiied 
np in a comer of tfaat capacions sofa, or faiilj bidden in tbe 
deptbs of tbat deep arm^cbair, dreaming goAden visions of 
lairy-land, or painting to berself regal seenes of oriental 
opulenee. But Vara, nsoonsciously, bad pnt heraelf «on an 
eqnality with Miss Granger, and tbe lattex, in qnte of 
ber resolutions, waa obliged to acknowledge bar clatms; 
Bor eould she resist the aitleas winsomeness of tbe chiM : 
abe bad been pleased with her in the morning ; ahe was 
ntore tban pleaeed now. She was charmed — ahe was 
captivated. 

^ I mnst take you to see my fitther," ahe eaid ; " we caa 
atep into tbe library before we go up stairs to remore 
your cloak and bonnet." Tliey stepped across tbe hall to 
tbat apartment. *^ Your name is Vara— ^what a Mn giil^r 
namet^' 

<* Do you think it prctty?" 

^ Yes, ratlier ao ; but how did you coma by it-?'' 

^ Mother gave it to me, because tbat was the name of 
ibe first beathen comrerted to Cbriatianity thixnigh my 
'fatber's labours." 

Miss Granger resumed the ezpression of illteniper tbat 
liad disappeared from ber isce ; she uttered an impatient 
^psbaw," but that«iight have been because ahe did not find 
ber father in the library. She said ahe would seek him in 
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ike i» i iwrntteiy, md 1m Imck nmnedktely ; wmå m saying, 
1^ left Tara alone. 

Vara gazed upon tlie loaded book^slMlif«a witli wonder. 
Hor «ye in iu course rested upon a pictnre oT«r the tnantel« 
piece : it was the portratt of a gentleoiaii n niiddle life. 
8he was atraogely attraeted to it. ** I wonder/' abe aaid to 
herself, '^ if every one tbinks him so bandsofne as I dou" 
Just then her eye fell upon a picture on the<oppo8ite side of 
the room. It was a full-lengtL, nnder-sized portrait of a 
joung woman. Vara almost screamed with deligiit when 
ahe «aw it. High etepe, 6uch aa are used in libraries, faap- 
pi^ned to «tand directlj under the picture. Vara ran to 
them, clambered up, and Cook her seat o& the wery topaooat 
step of all. She kiesed tbe pictore again and again. ^ Oh, 
can it be!— can it be!" she exdaimed, talking alood to 
feerself ; ^ oh, how beautiful ; seenw to me it looka like nj- 
self, only I know I am not beautiful ; hut then it is such a 
foolish young tfaing^ — ^it faa« not that aweet, grave lode ; oh I 
I wmb some one would teil me wbo It is ; I teould not bear 
to take any one else Ibr åerf^ Just then an advanciog atep 
eaused Vara to tum her head. She had thit)wn off her 
hood ; her eloak bad slipped from her ^oulders ; ber atli- 
tude was tbat of matchless grace ; her faee was flushed; ber 
eye sparkled ; her ringlets sbook with agitation t — 

" O, sir," alie exclaimed, as ber eye féU on the grave 
iace of an eklerly gentleman, gazing up at ber with rivettad 
•ttention ; " pkabe, please tel] me, if this ia — ^ia— -•?" 

** Your raother,^ anawered the calm, deep voioe of Mr. 
Gsanger. 

Vara buret into tears. Mr. Granger aeemed equally 
<excited on bis part as hersdf. He and Boderick bad entered 
the library by one door as Kate left it by another. Both 
had stood in mlence watching the cbild up to thia moment : 
l^oderick löst in adroiration, bis father diaeompoted by a 
eon6iet of emotions, and afraid to trust bia voiee to speak. 
Kow, however, he caught the child in hie arms, and presaed 
her to bis bosom in a paroxysm of afiection tbat startled 
Boderick, wbo liad aever witneased aueb an outburst of 
feeiing in bis usually ataid and sober father, and, we maj 
say, never did again. 
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yara's tears were soon drj. She felt at bome in Mr. 
6raTiger's arms. She was happier than she bad beeii Bince 
she piirted with her own dear parents. 

" My mother, my own mother," she said, " bid me tell 
jou, sir, the first time I should see you, how dearly she loved 
you, and she både me love you too, if you would let me ; 
may I love you, sir?" 

*' Certaiiily, my child, you not only may, but must. Do 
you mind that now — you must love me, and take care," he 
added, smiling, *' how you love any one else, for I shali be 
very jealous ;" and putting ber hand into Roderick'8, who 
bad stood, up to this moment, an unobserved spectator, be 
said, ^^ Tliis is your cousin, Eoderick : he will take you now 
to see the observatory. Go along with you ! But, wait a 
minute ; I saw you looking at this picture," pointing to tbe 
one över the mantel-piece ; ^' this is the likeness of your 
grandfuther, my only cousin." 

''Is it not singular, sir," she replied, ** that I felt a love 
for thnt picture so soon as I saw it? But please tell me,'' 
she askeci, with the utmost simplicity, " do I look like tbat 
picture of my mother? I never thought that I lookedlike 
her ; but. it seems to me, there is some resemblance in tbat 
to me. I know that is very beautiful ; of course I am not" 
Truthfulness itself beamed in her face as she said this. 

" Well, really," answered Mr. Oranger, with a serio- 
comic air, " it is surprising, considering how bomely you 
are ; but you do resemble it very much. You have not the 
same kind of eyes, for your eyes are like your father'8, and 
your features, it is true, have not the same classical regu- 
larity , nor your figure that elegance ; indeed you are quite 
ugly compared with that," and Mr. Granger laugbed out- 
right. 

*' Wait till she is as old," exclaimed Roderick, reddening 
with indi«rnation. 

" Pray, how old do you suppose her mother was when 
that portniit was painted?" 

'* Well, I should say about seventeen or eighteen." 

*' No, sir, she was twenty-three ; but all the charms of 
girlhood were still hers in mind and beart as well as in 
person." 
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'< I have not seen my father," whispered Boderick to 
Vara, as thej left the library, hand in hand, " so cheerful in 
a great, great while." 

Mr. Oranger, like Kate, had been driven from his tactics. 
He dreaded seeing the child, for reasons best known to him- 
self. He had resolved to act the cross old man towards her, 
and to encourage no familiarity whatever. But the scene in 
the library had taken his heart by storm. She had opened 
anew the founts of affections which had been long sealed, 
and in so doing, she had awakened hopes, aspirations, and 
confidences, which had long been strangers to his bosom. 
He was that night stronger and happier than he had been in 
five months, yea, than in years. 

Happily to Vara passed the afternoon and evening. 
Chcerily rang the sleigh-bells in the clear, cold night. 
Boderick was by her side, and the rogue took a cousin's 
priyilege, and kissed her good-night as he parted with her at 
the basement door. 
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''"We cannot all be top branches of the tree, though we all spring firom 
the same root." 

Th£ next moming: a note from Adde Boyle, addi«S86d 
to Mrs. Stephens, was received. It was an invitation for 
Vara, '^ if Mrs. Stephens had no objection," to spend the 
day with Adele, to meet her cousins the Granger». 

"Miss Boyle is a lady, a real lady/' exclaimed Mrs. 
Stephens, when she had read the note. ^^ Ske would not 
ask you directly, Vara, but makes the request properljr 
of me." 

Vara blushed for her cousin Kate, for she miderstood the 
allusion. 

"Ma," said Vara, "it seems like crowding too much 
happiness into one week. On Christmas-day you gave 
me that beautiful writing-desk, and those delightful letters 
came from my island-home ; yesterday I passed so pleasantly 
at Cousin Granger's ; and now, to-day, I am to see dear 
Adele Boyle once more." 

But " Ma' " did not answer, and Vara, looking up, saw a 
tear gathering in her eye. She was by her side in a moment, 
and her eamest eyes were gazing with unutterable afiection 
into Mrs. Stephens' face. " Dear ma', the only thing that 
is wanting to make me perfectly happy, is to have you 
with me ; and now, if you please, when I come to think 
of it, I would rather not go to Mr. Boyle's to-day. I 
will put it off till another time, and we will pass this day 
cozily at home." 

"You dear child, do you think I would keep you 
moping at home all the time? no, no. It is precious 
Kttle enjoyment that you have had since you have Ii ved 
with US, and I will not deprive you of the little that now 
offers. Besides," as she saw that Vara was disposed to 
insist on staying at home, "these holidays will soon be 
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over, and then jon can see as much of me as 70a wish ; 
and, more than all, it would be treating "Misa Boyle 
radely to refiise her kilid inyitation, and I would do any* 
thing in mj power to manifest my love and respect for 
that young lady." 

The last argument evidenliy had more weight with 
Vara than any other. The invitation was accepted. Mrs. 
Stephens, notwithstanding her urgency, seemed almost sorry 
that ahe had prevailed; she looked sad, and was gentler 
to Vara than even 

The holidays were fall of happiness for Yanu One day 
she enjoyed a long drive in Mr. Granger's large sleigh 
with Kate, Adele and Bpderick, and dränk tea in the 
evening at Mr. Boyle's. Ånother day Boderick drove her 
out in his own sleigh, with his little Canadian pony, and 
took her to his father s to tea. Every day, indee^ had 
its peculiar pleasure in the midst of her new relatives 
and friends. Nor was Sunday unmarked ; for Mr. Granger 
once more made his appearance in church. Everybody 
saw that he looked even gräver and gloomier than of 
old ; but Vara saw that he smiled very sweetly upon her, 
and as she stood up in prayer, she was conscious all the 
while that his eyes were fixed immovably upon her, 
thottgh he could see nothing but her bonnet, for she 
purposely bent down her head, and covered her whole ^aee 
with her handkerchief. 

On New Year's moming Vara snatched a little time, 
after she had given due assistance to Mrs. Stephens in 
sundry houaehold matters, to begin a letter to her own 
parents. She could not write much, for she had promised 
to go to cousin Granger's early and spend the whole day 
there, as it was the last day Roderick would be at home 
till the spring vacation. 

The letter began in this wise : 

" My own deab Father and Mother, — The bow of 
promise shines upon me more brightly this New Year*s 
moming, than it ever has done since I parted from you. 
As you, dear father, so often say, ' we must have rain 
and gloom before the bow appears upon the clouds,' so I 
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have bad but a sad time since I bave been here: not 
tbat I ougbt to complain ; for, if the sky bas been darkened, 
it migbt bave been mucb darker, and many brigbt beams 
of ligbt bas a Heavenly Fatber let down into mj heBxir — 
but now tbis brigbt, brigbt day, the clouds bave broken 
all away, and tbe rainbow is so beautiM ; ob, dear &tber, 
dear motber, I am so bappy/' 

And tbus tbe letter, wbicb was long in finisbing, and 
recounted witb minuteness tbe incidents of tbe week, re- 
flected tbroughout tbe rainbow tints of cbildisb bappiness. 
Tbe dull monotony of ber former life gave ber a zest 
for tbe new pleasures wbicb bad so imexpectedly been 
sbowered around ber. Even little tbings were magnified 
into great felicities, and wbat would bardly bave awakened 
a smile of gratification in others, filled Vara's beart witb 
overflowing deligbt. 

** There are a thousand joyous tbings in life, 
Which pass unheeded in a life of joy 
As thine hath been, till breezy sorrow comes 
To ruffle it." 

Happy as Vara was, sbe sufiered one unpleasant draw- 
back. Daniel was tborougbly selfisb; not wantonly bad 
— ^indeed be bad some very kind feelings and occasional 
spasms, as Yara called tbem of goodness ; but self witb 
bim was always considered first and last. So loug as 
Vara was an unnoticed, uncared-for little girl, Daniel was 
indififerent to ber. Once or twice only bad be manifested 
impatience wben bis motber bad seemed to prefer ber to 
bim, " Motber," be once said, " one would suppose tbat 
Vara was your own cbild, and I your adopted cbild." 
*' Daniel," sbe answered, witb an empbasis be never forgot, 
"never say tbat again. God bas given us Vara in tbe 
place of Anna. Sbe is our own cbild, our own cbild, 
Daniel, as mucb as you are." But now tbat Vara was tbe 
object of attentions, from wbicb be was excluded^ Daniel 
more frequently betrayed a jealous and envious disposition. 

Wben Vara retumed from Mr. Boyle's tbe nigbt after 
Cbristmas, sbe began, tbe moment sbe entered tbe room, 
to give a full account to Mrs. Stepbens of ber visit witb 
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cbildish volability, taking off her bonnet, cloak, and mufflers, 
as she talked, and throwing them on a chair. She did not 
observe the glum countenance of Daniel, for she was not 
över fond of observing that youth. 

"Really, Vara," he exclaimed at last, "I sbould tbink 
your great friends might have invited me too ! I am your 
brotber ; and brothers usually go with tbeir sisters." 

Tbere was sometbing in tbe mental association of Daniel 
with tbe Grangers and the Boyles, that struck Vara as 
singularly ludicrous. It was altogether a new idea : some 
faint perception of the sad truth that Daniel was as un- 
iike herself, or the Grangers, or the Boyles, or even bis 
own mother, as vulgarity can be unlike natural or cultivated 
refinement. She had always felt this : but she bad never 
before analyzed the feelings ; she did not quite understand 
it now. As tbe gawky youth sat opposite to ber, his arms 
sprawled out on tbe table and bis feet tucked under his 
chair, his greased yellow ear-Iocks standing out from tbe 
sides of his héad, and his big goggle-eyes protruding from 
bis i^e, Yara could not help contrasting him with Hoderick 
Granger : " What is it that makes the difference ? " she 
said to herself, " how queerly he wears his hair. I never 
observed it before ; and then his stock and bis collar, — ^I 
wish I remembered how Roderick wears his." All this 
passed througb Vara*s mind in a flash ; yet it so completely 
diverted ber thoughts from DanieVs question, that she broke 
out, as if she had not heard it, into the exclamation : 

" Why, Daniel, I never noticed it before, but, seems to 
me, you dress your hair in a very stränge fashion ; why 
do you not comb it down straight and let it fall in locks, as 
Eoderick 6ranger's does ?" 

" Roderick Granger's !" exclaimed Daniel, with infinite 
contempt, " do you tbink that I would be such a coxcomb as 
heisf" 

" Coxcomb ? what does that mean ?" 
"Why it means a dandy,— a puppy, — one that thinks 
about his dress, and prinks before tbe glass, and all that !" 
Ob ! the mortal hours that Daniel bad wasted in these 
edifying employments I 

" Well, reaJly, Daniel," retorted Vara, with some tart- 
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ness, ^^if one canjadge by appearances, it must take you 
a great while longer to fix jour hair in tbat fasbion, tfaan 
eyer Roderick spends on his. WI17, his cloihes look «8 if 
he never thougbt about them at all; but jours^— ^^rhy 
yoQTs — " but Varans desciiptiye powers w«renot equal to the 
peeuliarity of Daniers dress. 

" WeU, mine what ?" cried Daniel, witb a very red iaice, 
rising from his chair and impatiently stamping with his foot, 
tmd knocking the table with his clenched hand, ^'mine 
what ? miss minx ! mine what ? I say !" 

" Oh ! Daniel, I did not mean anything, — ^I am bottj — *^ 
" Sorry or not, you did mean sometMng. You meant 
to compare me with that impertinent fool, who is too proud 
to speak to me, and yet can kiss you ahnost before my faoe^ 
— ^I saw him do it, I did. I tell you what / think ; if those 
grand people are your relatives, and yet are above associating 
with US, thcy had better take you to live with them. But if 
father and mother are to be at the expense and trouble of 
taking care of you, they ought not to let you visit people who 
put such notions into your head, and m^e you asluuned of 
your own brolher ! That*s what I think." 

Vara was in tears before this violcnt speech was half 
finished, and fortunately was sobbing too loudly to cateh the 
meaning of the last part. 

Mr. Stephens looked at his son in dumb cosisternation. 
He felt that he ought to say, or do something ; but Mr. 
Stephens was not equal to such an emergency. At such 
times his talents shone in a masteiiy inaetivity. Mrs. 
Stephens was of another stamp. Her eyes fiashed with in- 
dignation, and nothing could exceed the sarcasm of her 
intonations, as she tumed upon Daniel and said : '' If, Sir, 
you haye wounded the feelings of 'this little helpless girl 
enough, you can take your light and go to bed, and reflect 
with shame, as I do, upon your own meanness." 

Sulkily Daniel withdrew. The breach between him and 
Vara was wider than ever. Perhaps Mrs. Stephens had not 
pursued the most judicious course ; who knows that any 
other would have been more successful ? 

From that night Vara never alluded to the Grangers or 
the Boyks in the presence of Daniel, if she could help it 
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^< Taboo, taboo^ taboo," said she to herself ; ^^ oh, how many 
tbings are taboo. I do not see why I may not speak out all 
that is in mj heart ; I am sure it would not hurt any 
body," and so thinking Vara cried herself to sleep that 
lught. 

'' The rainbow on the smiling heaven 
Is in a moment d3nxig.*' 

The day after New Yeap's, Eoderick left for school, and 
Vara resumed attendance at her own. But she was no 
longer påle, or dpwncast. The colour came back to her 
cheeks, and the joyousness to her laughter. 

^She visited the Grangers frequently. She always spent 
Saturday with them. Her company contributed so evidently 
to the cheerfulness of Mr. Granger, that Kate, who had 
become alarmed at the great depression of his spirits, was 
glad to have the little missionary visit her as often as 
possible. She once even suggested her permanent residence 
with them ; but this proposition was so peremptorily rejected 
by her &ther, and he was so much more melancholy for 
several days af^erwards, that she never ventured to allude to 
the subject again. She had supposed that her own wilful 
temper had prevented Yara's adoption into the family circle ; 
she now learned that there was some other and weightier 
objection, the nature of which she could not divine. This, on 
the whole, was an advantage to Vara ; for Kate, who had a 
habit of romancing, ever after regarded the chUd with 
mysterious respeot, as if some great secret of the Granger 
fiunily history were locked up in her being. 

Almost every day Vara saw Adele Boyle, who volun- 
teered to giye her lessons in music and drawing, in both of 
which accomplishments she proved the aptest of scholars. 
Mrs. Stephens, delighted with her proficiency, promised her 
a piano, a promise äctated by policy no less than love, for 
the whole aim and effort of Mrs. Stephens now was to make 
Vara's home attractive, and diminish, as far as possible, the 
contrast between her home and the homes of her stylish 
friends. 

When the sommer came, not only was the piano pur* 
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chased, but the whole house underwent a thorough trans- 
formation. It was extended some twenty feet in the 
rear, and raised another story in height. Instead of ihe 
little parlour and smaller bed-room, there were now two 
large and handsome pariours on the first floor, separated 
by sliding doors, ornamented with marble mantles and 
French windows, opening on a little i ron balcony in front, 
and a large piazza in tbe rear, one end of wbicb was 
enclosed with glass, to serve as a small conservatory. 

These changes bad been long in contemplation. Mr. 
Stephens could well afford to make them, and was desirous 
that they should be made, not because he craved additional 
conveniences, for he did not, but because he wished — good 
man — ^that the community should have some intimation of 
the increasing depths of bis purse. Nevertheless, if Vara 
bad not come to Liberty, or if she bad never become 
intimate with the Grangers and theBoyles, and thus awakened 
the jealous affections of Mrs. Stephens, it is doubtfiil whether 
these changes would ever have been accomplished, so con- 
tented were Mr. and Mrs. Stephens with the style of living to 
which they bad always been accustomed. 

Vara'8 taste was consulted in the purchase and arrange- 
ment of the fumiture, and Miss Adele Boyle's more practised 
judgment was solidted in all doubtful matters. In the new 
pariours the place of " the missionary's daughter " in black 
silk was appropriately filled with a charming Hkeness of 
Vara in the costume of the island nymph, drawn in pastU by 
Miss Boyle. Mr. and Mrs. Stephens were persuaded to sit for 
their portraits to a respectable artist, whose productions 
were more worthy of the splendid gilt frames. The Mission- 
ary Society*s certificates and the little red box mysteriously 
disappeared amid the confusion of building, and never were 
found again ; but in their place, one bright summer moming, 
the very day that Vara was twelve years old, what was ber 
ecstasy to discover in the new parlour, hanging up as if they 
bad always been there, the portraits of ber own mother and of 
ber grand-father, a birth-day present from Cousin Granger. 
"Howkind!" 

The little front room över the entry, considerably en- 
larged, passed into the possession of Daniel, and Vara was 
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transferred to the large front room över the parlour. Here 
the afiection of her mother seemed to exhaust her ingenuitj 
and energj, in devising and executing whatever might con- 
tribute to the comfort or pleasure of the little girl. Here 
were shelves for her books, a small table for her writing 
desk, a larger table for her drawing apparatus, besides bu- 
reau and wardrobe, and " everything she had ever wished 
for." Here she could sit and read, write, sew or draw, at 
pleasure. It was her room, never invaded bj anj but her 
ever welccmie mother ; and in winter time a box stove was 
added to keep it warm. 

The Stephens' family soon discovered the effects of their 
*' coming out in the world," as Aunt PoUy called it. They 
were regarded as persons of consideration, by many who 
before had hardly condescended to notice them at all. Mr. 
Stephens was advanced to the eldership in the church, and 
was called to a membership in the first common council, the 
town of Liberty being now preferred to the honour of a cor- 
porate city. 

Even Daniel spruced up. He put himself into the hands 
of a competent tailor and capable barber. He even received 
some of Yara's timid suggestions concerning dress and man- 
ners, with acquiescence. But he never could overcome his 
peculiar passion for pomatum, nor could he conquer an un- 
• mistakable swagger in his carriage. Vara contrived to 
introduce him once or twice, both at the Boyles and the 
Orangers ; but, though för her sake, civilly treated, it was 
evident to her quick perceptions, that she never could esta- 
blish him at either place on terms of intimacy. DanieFs 
perceptions being as dull as his sensibilities were blunt, Vara 
had no little difficulty in restraining him from presuming on 
his acquaintanceship ; and he, unfortunately, was confirmed 
by her efforts in the belief that she was ashamed of him. 
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" So live» that, when thy snmmons comes to join 
The innumerable carayan, that moves 
To the påle realms of shaide, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the qnarry-slave at night, 
Sconrged to his dangeon ; hut snstained and Boothed 
By an unfaltering trust^ wproach thy grave. 
Like one who wraps the orapery of his oouch 
Abont him^ and lies down to pleasant dreams.'' 

It was Christmas-daj again. Yara never had received 
so manj presents. Unbeknown to ber, a box from ber is- 
land-bome bad arrived a sbort lime before» It was now 
produced and opened amidst great glee and curiosity. It 
contained a native robe of tbe finest tappa, woyen bj the 
bands of Rutea, and a large and beautiful £än of the feathers 
of native birds skilfullj arranged hj the same bands, " to 
remind tbe little birdie that when ber feathers were fully * 
grown, she must fly back to ber island-bome." There was a 
bideous idol and specimens of barbaric war-weapons, for 
Daniel ; a copy of tbe New Testament in tbe native lan- 
gnage, for Mr. Stepbens ; and a quantity of preserved tro- 
pical firaits, prepared aÄer West India receipts, for Mrs. 
Stepbens. There was a satin bag, exquisitely embroidered 
by ber own motber, for Vara berself ; the device on one side 
was the same which Yara bad worked on the book-mark, 
only more elaborate and perfect in colouring, — ^the rainbow on 
tbe reef encircling tbe name " Vara ; " on the other side was 
a bouquet of flowers^ so gorgeous in colouring, so admirable 
in form, that Vara could hardly belp believing them real. 
There was a large collection of shells and corals, for Vara 
to present to ber friends and relatives, including a variety of 
curious snails, a special present to Aunt FoUy. Tbe old 
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lady hardlj knew whetber to laugh or cry at their reception. 
" What upon artih, Vara," she exclaimed^ " can sich an old 
sinner as I am expect. Tve a mind to cram 'em down n^y 
own Ijhroat. Til keep 'em any how, and when my tongue 
wags against missionerB agin, Til look at them things, and 
XII teach it, I will, to wag at a snail's pace." 

But what Yara valued more than sJltlie contents of tibe 
box, were precious letters full of love. One of them, in 
broken English and broken chirography, too, was from 
Kutea. We subjoin it as.a characterifitic of the writer. 

" Kutea love her birdie ever same. Rutea sit under the 
bow of true God's love. and promise, true believer, happy in 
the blessed Jesus. Kutea's Eagle look bqw at the Sun of 
Highteousness. Waters of holy baptism sprinkle us both; 
both eat.the supper of love, married together in Jesus ; both 
hope to see birdie fly back again, a messenger of Gospel 
peace, and all fly away together to Heavenly paradise. Let 
the birdie pray for her. 

"RUTBA." 

Mr. Austen's letter gave a detalled account of Kutea's 
conversion, her present docility, her ambitions desire to 
improve, her marriage to the Eagle after his conversion, and 
her unvarying attachment to Vara. Mrs. Austen's was the 
letter of a mother. Her quick eye descried with a mother*s 
solicitude, in the glimpses afforded by Vara's letters, the 
faults, virtiies, and even peculiarities of her daughte/s 
fiiends. Cautions, counsels, love and sympathy, made up 
the substance of her epistle. 

Hardly had Vara finished the first reading of these 
letters, when Roderidi made his appearance. He brought 
pretty gifts for Vara from his sister and himself, and a 
galtar with a blue ribbon from his fiither. Adele, too, sent 
her memento, and what a sweet one it was — ^a drawing 
of the church-yard, with little Anna's grave in the fore- 
ground. It was just the size of the frame in which the 
sepulchral um had so long been treasured — ^a sure evidence 
ihat the suggestion was Vara's ; nor could Mrs. Stephens 
have been more touched by any oflering. 
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But Hoderick would not allow Vara time to inspect her 
presents so fallj as she could Iiave wished ; he had brought 
a request from his feither that Vara might spend the holidays 
with them, and an invitation from Kate to Daniel to be one 
of the party of young people at their house that evening. 
His messages delivered, Roderick hurried Vara off, as if life 
depended on immediate déspatch. 

Vara*s holidays were not spent so merrily as the last. 
Mr. Granger's mental depression had long been preying 
upon his bodily health. He was now a confirmed invalid. 
Early in the fall the physicians had ordered him to a 
warmer climate; but he, most perversely, as his firiends 
thought, refused to act upon their adyice. He was now 
confined to his room. Vara's presence did much to cheer 
him. She had brought her new guitar, and her simple 
sweet songs were most grateful to the sick man's ear : un- 
formed as her voice was, and imperfect as was her playing, 
her music already had a character in it — a pathos and a 
wildness which proved that she was not insensible to the 
" living spirit in the lyre." 

" May I read a little to you to-day, Cousin Granger?*' 
«aid Vara, the second day of her visit. 

" Yes, little one, I love to hear your voice." 

" But may I read the Bible to you ?" 

" You could not read a better book." 

" Do you love the Bible, Cousin Granger ?" 

" They who practise it, love it, child." 

"Practiseit?" 

" Yes. Those who do their duty to God and man — 
whose children shall rise up and call them blessed" — a 
sigh — " who injure not the orphan" — and Mr. Granger 
closed his eyes, and seemed to be sufTering intense pain. 

Vara did not speak for several minutes ; at length, 
seeing him more composed, she ventured to resumé the 
Bubject. 

** Cousin Granger, all good people, to be sure, love the 
Bible; but it does seem to me that some people, who are 
not so good as they ought to be, love the Bible, too — ^love it 
'''^arly." 
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" Do you know any body who is not good who loves the 
Bible?" 

" Oh, yes," slie answered, in a subdued tone, " I love it 
myself." 

" B ut you are good !" 

" Now, Consin Granger, you mean to shame me. You 
saw how angry I was the other day, when Kate spöke 
rudely of Daniel. I did very, very wrong." 

'' My dearest child, if you bave such a sense of sin, how 
can such an one as / hope to be saved ?" 

" Why Cousin Granger ! if it was not a sin to think so, 
I should suspect that you bad never read the Bible. The 
very reason we bave for loving the Bible, is that we are 
sinners, for the Bible tells us how sin may be pardoned and 
the sinner saved. Please let me read to you what my 
own father marked in my little Bible ; he told me that those 
words were the greatest comfort to him in bis missionary 
work, that he could bave." 

In ber clear voice, with all the entbusiasm of ber 
excitable nature, she read those verses in the third cbapter 
of St. John's Gospel, which begin with these words : " And 
as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wildemess, even so 
must the Son of Man be lifted up : that wbosoever believetb 
in Him, should not perish, but have etemal life." 

When the passage was finished, she paused, expecting 
ber cousin to make some remark. He continued silent and 
thoughtful. She took up ber guitar, and with a few gentle 
touches by way of symphony, sung to a quaint methodistical 
tune, the verses of a rude, but expressive hymn. 

" We all have sinned against our God; 
Exception none can boast; 
But he that feels the heaviest load^ 
Will prize forgiveness most. 

No reckoning can we rightly keep. 

For who the sum can know ? 
Some Bouls are fifty talents deep^ 

And some fiye hundred owe. 

But let our debts be what they may» 

However great or small. 
As soon as we have naught to pay^ 

Our Lord forgives us all.*' 
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After this Yara &eqnently read the Bible to him. He 
always was glad to listen to ker reading, and talked with 
her about what she read, almost confidentially ; far more so 
than with Mr. Hamilton, who called frequently. Bfr. 
Oranger seemed always happy to receive the visits of his 
pastor, listened to his remarks with attentive interest, and to 
his prayers with apparent devotion, but never would admit 
his pastor to an intimate knowledge of his views and feel- 
ings, and answered his questions vaguely, except so far as to 
express, in emphatic language, his belief in the Bible as 
6od's word, and his reception of " evangelical truth" as the 
right exposition of that Bible. 

He grew w^aker day by day. Kate was unremitting in 
her attentionst and, subdued by her father's alarming sick- 
ness, grew nearly as gentle in her manners as Yara herself. 
Notwithstanding the waywardness of her temper, she had 
always been her father's favourite ; she resembled him more 
and understood him better, than any of his children. His 
conduct towards her now was peculiar and yariable. Some- 
times he would shrink from her when she approached him ; 
once, after he had been watching h^ movements about 
the room for some time, he suddenly averted his head, and 
Yara saw him vainly striving to wipe the tears from his 
eyes ; then again, he would throw his arm pafisi<Miately 
round her neck, draw her face down to his, and repeat oyer 
and över again tiie words, " poor girl," " poor girl," " poor 
girl!" 

In accordance with Mr. Granger's request, all his chil- 
dren were to spend New Year's day with him. Besides 
Kate and Roderick, there were three others, daughters, 
married and residing in the city of New York. As he was 
too weak to permit long-continued excitement, it was 
arranged that they should come the day befoie and leare the 
day after New Year's day. In view of their arrival, Yara 
proposed retuming home, but Kate implored her not even to 
mention such a thing, for her father's sake. 

It was Mr. Granger's habit to rise about ten o'clock in 
the moming, and sit up for an hour or two, during which 
time Kate and Yara, and sometimes Boderick, bore him 
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company. On the moraing of the last day of the year,. 
all came at the usual time. Mr. Granger was more than 
usually serious. Kissing Vara. and throwing his arm round 
Boderick, he pressed them botli< to lii» bosom for some 
minutes; th^i, locking their hands togethec, he said to* 
them, half playfiilly, " My dear children, this sick room i» 
no place for you ; go and enjoy yourselves this pleafiant 
moming in some more befitting manner. Would that I 
eould thus send you forth,. hand in hand, to take together 
tiie joumey of lÖfe ! But go now, as 1 have bid you, for 
Kate and I have much to say to each other this moming.*' 

Long was the interview between Kate and her father. 
When Vara and Roderick retumed to the room, both were 
struck with the change in Mr. Granger's appearance. He 
looked paler ; his eye shone with an unwonted lustre ; the 
ontlines of the face were more clearly defined ; but the great 
change was the espression of his countenaoee. It was not 
the habitual gloomy, desponding look ; neither was it joyful 
or rapturous, but something between the two— a sweet 
melancholy, a peaceful, coinposed and traaquil happiness 
smiling in every feature. His eye rested on Kate with a 
loving, tender, admiring gaze : and she sat beside him,, 
holding his hand and looking into his face, with a coun- 
tenance in which Love and pity seemed to stri^gle. 

" Here, Roderick," said his father, without moving hia 
eye from Kate's £ace, '^ leam to lore and honour this sister ; 
she is worthy ofyour devoted regard ; she might, by one un- 
kind word — ^by one reproachful look — ^and, oh I how have I 
deserved her contempt and hatred ! She might have made 
my last hours unutterably miserable ; but she has made 
them almost happy. I commit her Roderick, to your 
special care." 

Roderick, startled by these incoheient sentences, more 
than once would have interrupted his father to ask an 
explanation ; but Kate beckoned him so beseechingly to be 
silent, that he refrained ; and Mr. Granger being e^diausted, 
desired to He down, and asked to be left alone. 

That aftemoon the expeeted guests arrived. There were 
so many children to oecupy Yara's time, and there were so 
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many others to visit the room of lihe invalid, tliat slie por- 
poselj absented herself from Mr. Granger's presence. She 
was alreadj on her waj to bed, and stood hesitating, 
whether to pass bj, or just look in upon him, when the 
door opened and Kate Cfdled her in, sajing, her fiither had 
just asked for her to bid her good-night. 

" Vara, dear lambkin/' said the sick num, " repeat to me 
some of those pleasant Scriptures about heaven." 

yara's musical voice in that silent^ dimlj-lighted 
chamber, sounded like the v^hispering of an ängel of that 
better hmd. 

"Do you love to think of heaven, child of mine?" asked 
Mr. Granger. 

" Oh, yes, yes, she answered fervently. 

" But do you not dread death ? '* 

" Oh, yes, indeed," in her natural tone^ " very mueh in- 
deed. It seems to me as if going to heaven were something 
like going back to my island-home. It would be very 
härd to part with all the dear fiiends I have here, and to 
know that I never should see them again. And then I 
would fear the sea-sickness and the danger of encountering 
a terrible storm. But I would be cheered by the hope of 
seeing my own dear £äther and mother, and the farther the 
vessel went, the more I would think of them, and the less 
of those whom I left behind ; and when, at last, the sun 
shone on that beautiM home, and the rainbow played in the 
spray on the reeJ^ and the firagrance of bright flowers came 
wafted on the sea-breeze, and åie distant mountains glistened 
in the sun*s rays like a coronet of glory, — oh ! then, then, 
would I never so mueh as think of the cb-eary voyage, or of 
the pains of parting here, but wouldlong for the wings of 
a döve, that I might fly away and be at rest Oh, sir, it 
must be härd to suffer the pains of death — very, oh, veiy, 
very härd, to part with dear friends! But when we get so 
near to heaven, that its glory shines down into our souls, 
oh, sir, what a happiness that must be !" 

'' Tara, that blessedness is mine ! But, child, tell this 
to none, except Kate, and teach her the way to those pearly 
gates, the way by the blood-stained cross. Vara." " My 
child," he added, aifter a moment'8 pause, '' when I am gone^ 
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you will hear others speak ill of me — hush, do not interrupt 
me. I have given them cause. Even youy dear one, shall 
need to practise forgiveness towards me ; yet to your pure 
hear 1 1 may say what it were better that the carping world 
should not hear, that I have found forgiveness of God, and 
He has sealed my pardon with the earnest of His Spirit, 
witnessing with my hear t that I am a child of God : my 
soul is full of deep, peaceful confidence in His promises. I 
can sing, if not with ecstacy and rapture, yet with calm 
assurance, ' O gra ve, where is thy victory! — O death, where 
is thy sting!' But repeat this to none — to none but Kate; 
and now God bless thee this night, and fulfil all the promises 
of His covenant in your behaff. Come to see me early in 
the moming, lambkin. Good-night." 

. Tlie sun was just rising on the New Year moming. 
Vara was dreaming that some one called her. She was sit- 
ting under the shelving rock, looking at the coral flowers. 
She thought it was Rutea's voice that called her, and lifting 
up her eyes, she saw the rainbow dancing on the reef. She 
heard the voice again, and this time it was the voice of 
ängels calling from the rainbow that — 

** Midway station given. 
For happjr spirits to alight 

Betwixt the earfch and heaven.*' 

But no, it was a human voice ; it was Cousin Granger's ; 
Vara stood up to listen and awoke. 

" Vara, Vara," said Kate, who now stood close beside 
her, " come quickly, father wants you. Oh, Vara, father is 
going !" and bursting into tears, she flew from the room. 
Vara followed as quickly as her trembling steps could 
carry her. 

AU the family were assembled. Mr. Hamilton was there 
too. The sick man had lain, apparently in a stupor, breath- 
ing with difliculty through most of the night. He had just 
ralliéd enough to recognize those about him, and at once 
asked for Vara. When the little girl entered, he beckoned 
her close to his side ; she laid her hand on his cold fingers ; 
he clasped it gently. Mr. Hamilton repeated the words of 
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the apostle, <^ This is a faithfol saying, and worthj of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
siimers," " of whom," responded the djing man, with dis- 
tinct and solemn emphasis, ^' I am chief." AU knelt, and Mr. 
Hamilton led in prajer. He prayed as men pray only in such 
an hour. " And now, Lord," were his concluding words, ** let 
this Thy servant receive, throngh the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant, the full remission of sins, and may the 
light of thy reconciled countenance shine upon his departing 
spirit, as the pledge of Thy promise in our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Amen." 

" Vara, my child," said Mr. Granger, with slow and diflBi- 
cult utterance, as they all stood in silence around the bed, 
" that fevourite fancy of yours about the rainbow occurs now 
to my memory. I cannot help thinking of it. It gives me 
comfört Methinks I see the rainbow on the spray of the 
waves that roll in from the ocean of etemity." 

Silence ensued again, broken only by the härd breath- 
ings. Minutes passed unmarked by the watchers. The 
difficulty of respiration became greater and greater. "Win- 
dows were opened, fens were waved, tears fell, but no 
word was uttered. At last there was a moment in which 
the dying man seemed to revive and breathe naturally, it 
was only a minute, a second. He opened his eyes. " Fare- 
well, my children," he said, " love one another, — and 
forgive — " 

The voice ceased, and the spirit was gone. 

" But o'er the scene a holy calm reposed^ 
The gate of Heayen had opened tnere and closed. 

Vara began her New Year's day letter to her parents 
with these words : " My rainbow this day spans the dark 
stream of death ; it beautifies present affliction and fore- 
wams me, both of future trials and future consolations." 
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" Fill the seats of justice 
With ffood meo, not so absolute in goodness 
As to torget what human frailty is. 

"Wound with his Mfe, through all his feelings wröught^ 
Death and etemitypossessed his thought ; 
Remorse impelled him, unremitting care ^ 
Harassed his path and stung him to despair; 
Still was the secret of his griefs unknown, 
Amid the universe he sighed alone." 

Mr. Grangeb was supposed to be a man of great 
wealth. What then was the astonishment of the world, 
when it was ascertained that his real estate was heayily 
mortgaged, his personal propertj small, and all did not 
sutiice to satisfy the claims of ereditors. 

£ate was the only one who manifested no surprise and 
no regret. Yet Kate was the only one who really snffered. 
The ereditors löst little. The other daughters had been well 
provided for, at their marriages, by their father, and their 
husbands were in good circumstances. Roderick inherited, 
aa the only son, an independent property from a bächelor 
nncle. Kate kLone had nothiug. 

The noisy bell rf the auctioneer was ringing through the 
streets of Liberty. Kate and Vara, with tearful eyes, and 
jbearts full of unuttered sorrowings, stood upon the steps of 
the Granger mansion. A coarse red flannd fiag hung heavily 
down from the balcony över their heads. The family car- 
riage droye up be&re the door. Kate and Vara, without an 
audibly spöken word, embraced and parted. Vara to her 
bome, Kate to seek a new home in the house of her sister, 
in the city of New York. 

The horses and carriage returi^ed to tihe front of the 
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mansion, and in less than fifteen minates after their former 
mistress had relinquished actual possession, they were 
knocked off, under the hammer, to the highest bidder — ihe 
first scene in the drama, which, before nightfall, had stripped 
the Oranger mansion of all its contents, even to the pictures 
on the walls, and the flowers in the green-house. Some of 
these, both pictures and flowers, Mrs. Stephens, with a deli- 
cacy and refinement of feeling that even Vara had not given 
her credit for, secured as mementos for the poor child of 
pleasant hours faded for ever. 

That moming Kate had put into Vara's hand a letter 
addressed to Vara's own mother, saying, as she did so, 
*'This letter. Vara, he gave me, and både me, before I 
left this place, give it to you. He told me to read it, 
and he wished t/ou to read it also, and then send it to yonr 
mother." 

With that letter, Vara, after her retum home, on the 
morning that she received it, retired to her own room, 
opened it, and read as follows : 

"LiBKRTT, , 18— % 

" Mt dear Cousin, — This letter — ^which you will never 
see till the writer is beyond the reach of your censure or 
reproach — wUl disclose to you what I ought perhaps to have 
th^ courage to confess now, but I have not strength, in my 
present feeble heaith, to support the consequences of an 
exposure from which I have so long shrunk. 

^^ You know that I loved your father with more than 
fratemal afiection. When he committed to me the care of 
his daughter and his fortune, I resolved to prove myself 
worthy of his confidence. When you arrived at your ma- 
jority, and continued me in the charge of your fortune, you 
did no more than was due to the integrity and zeal wiih 
which I had protected and advanced your interests, devoting, 
as I did, often at a personal sacriflce, all my business talents 
and energy to your advantage. 

** In an evil hour for me, you married a missionary. I 
vehemently protested against the match. Irritated at your 
persistence, I construed your actiDg against my wishes as a 
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want of personal respect and affection for myself. Your 
interests, of course, no longer la7 so near mj heart as thej 
had done. I regarded your fortune as of comparatively 
little use to yourself or the world — an appendage to a mis- 
sionar7's outfit both absurd and x^nipbersome. What good 
would it do you among savages 1 At the best you would 
only squander it on Utopian schemes of usefulness. So I 
reasoned. Just at that time I needed money. You know 
the extravagance of my poor wife. She was a mere butterfly, 
harmless, indeed, and lovely in her way, but as destitute of 
thought as a child. I could not impress upon her mind tibe 
necessity of retrenchment, nor make her comprehend the 
first ideas of economy. She did not know how to live with- 
out spending money ; she could almost as soon have existed 
without breathing air. Money I must have for her sake as 
well as my own. I wanted a large sum to relieve me from 
a heavy pressure. I borrowed it from your estates, and 
having grown reckless to your interests ^ I passed to your 
credit securities which I knew were not reliable, and which 
proved to be utterly worthless. I meant, I assure you, to 
retum you the full amount. But the relief afforded me was 
only temporary. Shortly afterwards I leamed, from secret 
information, that a large amount of stock, which I possessed 
in a certain company, would prove a dead loss. Already 
there were such suspicions abroad as depreciated the value 
of that particular stock in the märket. To sell, at existing 
prices, in my embarrassed position, would be ruinous. I 
transferred it all to your account, and appropriated to myself 
an equal number of shares of good stocks from your pro- 
perty. I still meant to make it all good, and ne ver doubted 
that I should have the abilityi But, aJas! I had gone too far 
to recede. Reverses multipli«d. ' Ibecame desperate. I 
freely used the powers of attomey you had given me, to 
mor^ge your real estates. The money thus secured re- 
lieved me from embarrassment, but lefr me without the 
means of carrying on the large and extensivé business in 
which I had been engaged. 

" This did not happen in a few weeks or months. Four 
years had elapsed since I first resorted to your frmds. 
During that time my wife had died, and my. two oldeslj 
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daughters were mamed. I resolved to retire from bnsmeSB 
while I could with some degree of honour. I did so, and 
pttrchased the place where I now leside in the town of 
Liberty. 

" in retreating from tlie city to the cotintry, 1 had iluree 
objects in view. The first was to endeavour, by economy 
and management, to save something out of the irreck of mj 
property for you. The second was, to prevent the loss of 
what little property my wife left, and which I felt beionged 
sacredly to her daughters. The third was, to save my 
younger children frt)m forming habits of extravagaiice and 
dissipation, by a fashionable life in the metropolis. 

"As regards the first two objects, I have been whoDy 
nnsuccessful. Every year I have gone behind hand, more 
and more. I have long expected to arrive at that point at 
which concealment wonld be no longer possible. Indeed, I 
never could have covered np my pecnniary difficulties, if the 
world had not been preposterously credulous of the exagge- 
rated reports of my riches. The last unencumbered property 
left by my wife was mortgaged almost to its full value at the 
time of Matilda's marriage, that I might present to her an 
amount equal to that which I gave to each of her sisters 
when they were married. The rest of my property will 
barely pay my debts. My beloved Kate, for whom I would 
have sacrificed everything, the dearest to me of aU my 
children, is to inherit only poverty, dependence, and a 
&ther^s dishonoured name. A profound melancholy has 
seized my soul. I long to die. The sooner I go, the better 
for my reputation, for the less will be my liabiHties. If I 
were alone, perhaps, I would* prodaim the truth and snfier 
the consequences. 

" But how could I plunge Kate into such misery ! No ; 
she can endure dependence without me better than with 
me. I tremble dflily lest discovery and exposure should 
occur. Oh, that I might die ! ahd yet I fear death, for I 
am a sincere believer in the Christain religion, and thaft 
religion, leaves me no cloak in which to cover my guilt 
before God. 

" You will no longer wonder that I ceased all corres- 
pondence with you, my dear, noble cousin. I could not 
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bear to play the hypöcrite, and I had not courage to tell 
you the truth. Your magnanimity in refiraining from all 
complaint» or even inquiry as to the way in which your 
fortune was löst, overwhelmed me. I wished to forget yoiL 
I pretended to carry my offence at your marrying a mis- 
sionary so far, aj» on that account to refuse to speak of you 
to others, or to write to yourself. 

" You may judge how startled I was by the announce» 
ment in the nevrspapers of the arrival in this country of 
*a daughter of the Rev. Mr. Austen, missionary in the 
Pacific Islands.' And when I was informed that the child 
was in this town, breathing the same air with myself, a 
sword pierced to my inmost soul. Tliat a child of yours, 
a grand-child of my dearest relative and friend, should be 
eating the bread of dependence in the very town in which 
I was living in actual luxury and apparent affluence — ^this 
was a possibility I could not bear I I flattered myself with 
the supposition, that there might be another missionary 
of the name of Austen, and that this child was not yours, 
My not receiving a letter from you seemed to confirm this 
view of the case, thöugh I a little suspected that wounded 
pride might have induced your silence. But I was not long 
permitted to remain in doubt. The next Sunday in church, 
when the congregation rose to pray, I tumed, as my 
custom is, my back to the pulpit, This movement brought 
me face to face vnth a little girl sitting directly behind me. 
The moment my eyes rested upon her face, they were 
rivetted there. I could not . look away. I forgot aU else. 
It was your face. It was you as I remembered you when 
you were a child. If you had died and re-appeared to me 
as a ghost, to reproach and haunt me, I could not have been 
more terrified. An expression of anxiety on the face of 
the little girl first called me to my senses. It was a sweet 
look of tender love and solicitude she gave me, so like 
yourself. It dissolved the spell. I sat down and wept, 
as if I were a child myself ; my whole frame was agitated, 
and, if the long prayer had not afforded me a pretext for 
keeping my head down, I must haye attracted the attention 
of the congregation. 

" I did not dåre venture to church again ; I even feared 
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to leave 1117 own grounds, lest I shonld meet 70a again in 
the person of 70ur daughter. At length 70ur letter arrived. 
I bad resolved, in case 70U should write, to refuse all ac- 
quaintance with 70ur child, on the score of 70ur offensive 
marriage. But the veiled threat in the dosing paragraph 
of 70ur letter,, induced me to alter ni7 parpose. I knew 
that 70U could prove nothing against me so far as 7oar own 
propert7 was concerned, but I also knew that a legal in- 
vestigation into m7 management of 7oiir afiairs would lead 
to the di8cover7 of the unsound condition of m7 own. I 
sent m7 daughter to call upon 70ur child. I invited her 
here. 

^' I intended to meet lier with cold, distant, and indif- 
ferent politeness, and to prevent the hope or desire, on her 
part, of becoming a frequent or intimate visitor in H17 
£unil7. She came. I saw her lirst beaming with childish 
love and enthusiasm, at the discover7 of 70ur portrait in 
m7 librar7. Almost the first words she spöke to me were 
of 70ur unchangeable afiection for me ; and, almost with 
her first breath, she asked if she might love me. Kesistance 
was out of the question. I could not shut m7 heart against 
her. I have loved her from that moment, and better ac- 
quaintance bas deepened and strengthened that love. Her 
beaut7, simplicit7, artlessuess, grace, sense, genius, charm 
me. But it is her piet7, her deep, unaffected, childlike, 
fervent piet7, that constitutes her chieftest attraction. I 
have a presentiment that she is appointed to be an evangel 
to me, — that, in the infinite merc7 of God, the event which 
I had regarded as a special act of Divine retribution, — the 
presence of that child, to haunt and mock me, in the ver7 
place of all the world where I had sought to secret m7self 
from societ7, — ^will prove one of those gentle chastenings 
which purif7 the heart, and bring forth the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness to them who are exercised thereb7. 

" Knowing that I love the child, as 70U do know from 
letters which I have alread7 written to 70U, 70U will often 
wonder wh7 I do not receive the blessed little innocent to 
m7 home, as well as to m7 heart, and adopt her for m7 own. 
But when 70U have read this letter, 70U will wonder no 
more. What could I give her, but povert7 and disgrace ! 
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No : I cannot be so selfish. The good people with whom 
she liyes, can hardlj sjmpathize with the excessive sensi- 
bilitj of her nature and refinement of her tastes. She 
must sufier trials and struggles known only to God and 
herself. But they are upright, kind, and indulgent — in 
very good circumstances, and they intend, as I have heard 
again and again, to divide their ample property equaJly 
between our lovely Vara and their own son. 

" Dear cousin, I do not ask you to forgive me, I know 
that you will; nor will you ever cease to love and pity 
him who, when you read this, will be in etemity. 

"Assure Mr. Austen, that however unjustifiable my 
reaentment at ypur marrying a missionary, I have never 
entertained other than sentiments of the highest respect for 
himself personally. I love him for your sake and for Vara's 
sake, and admire him for his own. 

" My dear Mary, unhappy penitent that I am, I am, as 
I have ever been, 

*^ Your most affectionate cousin, 

" Chables Granger." 

Many and bitter were the tears which Vara shed över 
this letter. To her unsophisticated mind, the actual guilt 
seemed much less than it was. The veil of intentional 
honesty, which Mr. Granger bad thrown över his errors, 
disguised the real turpitude of his conduct. But the keen 
self-reproach which he had suffered, she fully comprehended. 
Nay, interpreting the feelings, of the man of the world, 
by her own pure and ardent sentiments of love and honour, 
she gave Mr. Granger credit for more anguish of mind 
than he had ever experienced. " Would that I had known 
it all," she said. " How much gentler and kinder I might 
have been. Only to think how unhappy he was with a 
sick heart, when I thought only of his sick body. But he 
saw the rainbow at last, and, I trust, the waters of his re- 
generation are now radiant with its beauty in the kingdom 
of Heaven." 
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*' Thus in plain terms : — ^Your father hath consented 
That you shall be my wife ; your dowry 'greed on ; 
And will you, niU you, I mil marry you." 

It is Christmas once more. Five years have passed 
away since the death of Mr. Granger. Mr. Boyle and Adele 
were travelling in Europé, the former suffering from im- 
paired health. They have been absent some eighteen 
months. Vara sometimes received long letters from them. 
Kate Granger keeps up an affectionate correspondence, but 
they have not seen each other since they bid farewell on 
the porch of the old mansion. Mr. Stephens, by the rise 
in vsdue of real-estate in Liberty, has advanced from a con- 
dition of handsome competence, to that of abundant wealth. 
He is not profuse with his money, nor has he very enlarged 
views of things ; yet his charities are large, and his domestie 
expenditures, being regulated whoUy by Mrs. Stephens, are 
on a liberal scale. That lady regards Vara with an extraor- 
dinary devotion. She does not always nnderstand the child. 
The loftier aspirations and deeper sensibilities of Vara*s 
nature, are beyond the reach of her plain-thinking, right- 
minded, practical, and energetic mother. But Mrs. Stephens 
denies her no indulgence, and is never wearied in consulting 
her tastes. Vara loves her only with less affection than her 
love to her own mother. And Vara is happy — perfectly 
happy, save for some wistful longings after her dear island- 
home. She has, indeed, no such friends now as tibe 
Grangers and the Boyies. But she has many kind acquain- 
tances, who would be intimate if she desired it ; she has her 
school, her books, her drawing, and her music ; she has Mr. 
Hamilton's most acceptable ministrations in the church, the 
Sunday-school, in which she has been advanced to the posi- 
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tion of a teacher, and the weeklj Bible class ; and, above 
all, she has a grand object in life in view, — an engrossing 
thöught — an animating, elevating, noble aim, — ^to prepare 
herself to be a worthy and efficient assistant in the evange- 
lization of the poor inhabitants of her native isle. Rutea's 
bracelbt still clasps her arm, and she often kisses it, and 
remeiibers the promise she gave to the wild pagan maid. 
The little sketch-book, too, is still treasnred; when she 
gazes on its familiar pages, it seems but a day, or an hour, 
sfiace she looked on the original ; many of her own drawings 
are enlarged views of the same localities ; and her own 
fiitlier, to whom she has sent some of them, as speciinens 
of her skill, has been surprised at the aecuracy with which 
her memory has supplied the details which his own brief 
sketches would not admit. 

Among other soui^ces 6f Vara's happiness, the change in 
DanieFs conduct towards her must not be omitted. Since 
tlie removal of the Grangers, and the absence of the Boyles, 
the ugly symptoms of pique and jealousy, which had once 
distressed her, had wholly disappeared. Lately, indeed, he 
had been really kind and considerate towards her. Not that 
he ever had been positively unkind : he had only been 
selfishly careliess and indifferent, bnt now he seemed suddenly 
to have awakened to the consciousness that she had some 
peculiar claims on his thoughts and aflfections. He was 
really brotherly. If she wished an escort, or if she had an 
errand to be done, he was always at her service— so prompt 
to offer and so quick to perform, that it was a pleasure to 
accept his attentions. This change in Daniel was so marked, 
and withal so sudden, that she could not but observe it. She 
began to think she had done him injustice, that he had 
indeed inherited something of his mother's nature, which 
ahe had heretofore strangely overlooked. She was grateftd 
for his kindnesses, and she fancied that she loved him as a 
sister loves a brother ; she knew not how deep and uncon- 
querable is the aversion of a pure, loving heart, to a cold, 
selfish, contracted spirit, whatever may be the tie of connec- 
tion that links them in the conBtrained intimacies of life. 

Once or twice, DaniePs efforts at agreeability had been 
rather startling. On the Sunday preceding this Christmas- 
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day, when she came down from her room prepared for 
cburch, Daniel met her at the foot of the stairs, and^ with. 
a bighly theatrical air, presented her with a bouquet of 
greenbouse flowers. The idea of carrying so conspicaous 
and extravagant a bouquet to cburch, as be evidently ex- 
pected ber to, seemed to her ludicrously whimsical, and, on 
the plea of saving their delicate beauty from exposure to the 
cold, frosty air, she bastened to deposit tbem in a glass of 
water on the parlour table. By tbis delay they were so 
mucb belated as to render it necessary to walk very hst to 
cburch. In ber baste she once slipped, and nearly fell on 
the frosted pavement, and Daniel neitber laugbed nor 
scolded, as be once would have done, but insisted on her 
taking bis arm, to prevent the recurrence of a similar casn- 
alty. " How kind, bow queer, bow uncomfortable !" thought 
Vara to herself, as she took the profFered arm of the awk- 
ward youtb. 

Her satisfaction in the services of God's bouse that day 
was sadly disturbed by DanieFs pertinacious politeness. He 
picked up ber gloves, he assisted ber in throwing off her 
furs ; be found the hymns in ber book ; he seized ber Bible, 
before sermon, and would not relinquish it till be could band 
it to ber with bis stubby, rougb finger end, indicating the 
words of the text. Yara felt that she aught to be gratefal 
that be was very brotberly, yet, somebowj she wished he 
were less so. When be laid bis heavy band upon bers, she 
tried to bear its weigbt fondly, but for some reason she could 
not, and after enduring it for balf a minute, some irresistible 
impulse compelled ber to snatch her hand away. The con- 
flict between a sense of gratitude and an instinct of aversion 
towards Daniel, perplexed her and led ber to institute a 
searching analysis into the character of her affection for ber 
brotber, the result of which was a partial discovery of the 
truth, that bers was not exactly wbat sisterly love ought to be; 
nay, that if Daniel Stepbens were not the son of ber motber, 
she sbould positively detest him. At tbis discovery, — which 
would never, perbaps, have been made, if Daniel bad per- 
severed in treating ber ynth. rude neglect, — ^Vara was shoä^ed 
and grieved. Mucb she blamed the wickedness of her beart. 
Firmly she resolved to try to love him as a sister sbould. It 
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was this resolution that made her studiouslj gentle, kind, 
and even affectionate in her manners towards him. She 
watched for opportunities to do and say pleasant things. If 
DaniePs vanity and stupidity had heen capable of a suspicion 
of the real state of the case, her assiduous efibrts to anti- 
cipate and gratify his wishes would have removed his 
doubts. 

On Monday morning, the day before Christmas, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephens lefl home to spend that holiday in the city of 
New York. From the time that they left, Daniel became a 
wearisome annoyance to Vara. He would loiter in the par- 
lour, when she wished him at the store ; he would read to 
her the accounts of tragical murders and distressing suicides, 
veith all their revolting details, as related in the newspapers ; 
or entertain her with witless jokes of witless clerks on wit- 
less customers in his father's store. So long as he staid in 
the house, she did not like to leave him alone, though often 
longing to retire to her own pleasant room. If she took up 
a book to read, she was soon obliged to lay it down again, to 
listen to his tedious and vapid stories. If she attempted to 
sew he was sure to puU her workbox to pieces, or take his 
seat so close to her as to interfere with her elbow-room. K 
she had recourse to the piano, he begged her to play and 
öing some negro melody or foolish song, which she had 
leamed only to please him, and had sung till completely 
nauseated with its vulgarity. Once, when absorbed in the 
performan ce of a grand Symphony by Handel, her fervent 
soul kindled with the enthusiasm caught from the genius of 
the piece, her thoughts wandering to that shore where the 
ocean rolled in its harmonious bass, and the winds sung in 
tmison, and sky, earth, air, and sea, mingled in one image of 
beauty, and where, as she fancied, she could distinguish the 
voices of her own father and mother, blending with those of 
bappy converts, in notes of "wonder, love, and praise," — 
when the ties of her present life seemed all dissolved, and 
the dreamy past returued as a vivid present ; then, like the 
orash of the harshest discord in the softest part of a perfect 
harmony, the voice of Daniel, who, flinging down a volume 
of Maryatt's novela, begged her " to stop that slrumming, 
and play something lively," dissipated in an instant the fond 
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illusions of her imagination, and brought l^er back to the 
Btale common-places of her everyday life. The transitioiL 
was too sådden. The sensitive girl hastened j&om the room 
with such precipitancy, that Daniel did not discover the woe- 
begone expression of her coontenance. He soothed lus 
vexation at her apparent rudeness by the supposition that 
she had suddenly recoUected some household duty, and soon 
after he went whistling out of the house to attend to his own 
neglected duties in the store. 

Christmas inorning Vara found a package suspended 
from the knob of her door. On opening it, it proved to 
be a Souvenir in the gaudiest style of those recherché 
volumes. On an ornamented page, encircled with ex- 
travagantly coloured wreaths of flowers and shameless 
cherubs, was the inscription : 

iltrtt IttStfll; 



DANIEL STEPHEN S. 

Her first feeling was that of amusement at the utter taste- 
lessness and uselessness of the gift. Her next, of regret 
that she herself had been so remiss as to provide no Chris- 
mas keep-sake for him. Indeed, from the time she had 
discovered, six years before, that Daniel had sold the idol 
and weapons sent to him by her own father, — ^the proceeds 
of which sale had purchased an elaborated pin, a vulgär 
combination of little chains and big dull garnets, which 
stiU disfigured his neat shirt bosoms, — she had never felt 
disposed to make him another present. This was the 
first he had ever vouchsafed to her ; and she now resolved 
to be prepared to reciprocate it against the approaching New 
Year's day. 

That day, Christmas, to Yara's great satii^u^tion, Daniel, 
who was second lieutenant in the Liberty Guards, was 
fiilly occupied from an early hour in the morning, with a 
miUtary parade. She had the day for her own meditations 
and employments. If Daniel had hoped that the splendour 
of his uniform, as he både her farewell, made him irresistibly 
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captiyatiiig^ or that bis handsome souyenir would keep him 
in fond remembrance throughout the day, he would have 
been somewbat cbagrined to know tbat from tbe time 
wben be left tbe bouse in tbe morning, till be made bis 
appearance at tbe tea-table in tbe evening, sbe bad been 
whoUy oblivious to tbe feict of bis existence. For tbis 
lapse of memory, bowever, sbe was obliged to make ample 
compensation, by tbinking of no one else but Daniel, for 
tbe next twenty-four bours. 

Daniel, after tea, instead of taking bis bat and leaving 
tbe bouse, put on bis slippers, bis snuff-coloured slippers, 
worked in worsteds, by tbe eldest Miss Harris, eacb ^pper 
being adomed witb one red tomato, one purple plum, and 
tbree blue forget-me-nots, wbicb last, evidently, were a 
sentimental ad£tion to tbe original pattern. Tbese slippers 
were a sure prognostication of an evening at bome. 

Vara cbecked a rising sigb, and resolved to lay berself 
ont to entertain bim. A few lumps of soft coal on tbe 
antbracite fire in tbe gråte, placed tbere by ber own band, 
soon filled tbe room witb a cbeerful blaze. Sbe let down 
tbe red damask curtains över tbe windows, wbicb re- 
flected tbe warm brigbt Ugbt witb a genial glow. In a 
few minutes sbe bad trimmed, filled, and ligbted tbe largest 
astral lamp, ordinarily reserved for gala occasions, and 
placed it on tbe centre table, wbere DanieFs bouquet still 
displayed its brilliant colours. Tbe soh, was most in- 
vitingly^ wbeeled round to tbe fire ; tbe sewing-cbair was 
placed next to it ; tbe work-box produced and placed at 
tbe most remote distance from DanieVs long arms tbat 
Gonvenience would allow ; and Yara seated berself to sew 
and to talk. If sbe bad imagined notbing more delectable 
tban a long evening's téte-å-téte witb Daniel, sbe could 
not bave taken more pains to prepare for it. 

Tbat young man bad silenUy watcbed tbese operations 
witb a smirk of satisfieustion on bis countenance. Once, 
wben sbe disappeared from tbe room for a few minutes, in 
tbe process of ber arrangements, be gave audible expression 
to lus sentiments in a sort of ejaculatory soliioquy. 

" Fine gkl tbat I wbat a nice tbing it must be for a 
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man to have a wife to get his slippers of nigbt, and make 
tbe room look bright and cheery — I will, I am sure I will — " 
and the mental promise was sealed with a snap of his fingers, 
by way of an exclamation point. Then, falling into a soberer 
train of reflection, be resorted to tbe elegant habit of pulling 
his fingers and cracking bis knuckles.. 

"How comes it, Daniel, tbat you spend Christmas 
evening at bome ? " asked Vara, by way of opening the 
conversation. 

"For the sake of spending it with you. Vara. Tom 
Harris wished me to go with him and hear tbe Etbiopian 
melodists, but I thougbt you might be lonely." 

" I am much obliged to you ; but I thougbt you bad an 
invitation to a party this evening ? " 

'* So I bad ; but I be blamed, Vara, if I care to go any- 
where without you'* Tbe pronoun was so mysteriously 
emphasized, tbat Vara involuntarily looked up, but his in- 
• expressive face helped ber to no solution. 

There was silence for a minute or so, during which 
Daniel shifted about uneasily in his seat At length be 
exclaimed with sudden energy, " Vara, I am sure I could be 
happy any where with you ! " 

" Why, Daniel, could you ? " she replied with unafiécted 
surprise. "Why, I never supposed tbat you loved me 
so much." 

The entire simplicity and frankness of this confession, 
acted as a damper on his vebemence, and be only replied, 
.«Ido, though." 

Vara thougbt she was delighted with this unexpected 
avowal of ber brother's love ; yet, when he exteuded his 
big hand, and caressingly played with a curl, tbat almost 
touched the sofa, on which he sat, as she bent över ber 
work, she felt unaccountably uncomfortable, and suddenly 
found it necessary to draw nearer to the light on the centre 
table. 

Vara was threading ber needle, a little at a loss what 
to say, being inwardly conscious of no sucb love as could 
make ber happy * anywhere' with the solitary companion- 
ship of ber brother. But Daniel relieved her by breaking 
away from the subject altogether. 
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*^ Vara, wfaat do jou think that Tom Hairis said to me 
to-day ?" 

<< Welly wliat did he saj ?" asked Yara, Teturning to her 
seat by the sofa. 

*^ Whjy he said he'd make love to you, if he dared ! " 

" Did he ? " said Vara, with her quietest smile. 

<' Yes, he did. But, seems to me, you take it mightj 
easj. I thought girls alwajs blushed when such things were 
said to them." 

<< Whj should I blush, Daniel ? I see nothing to be 
ashamed of in Mr. Harris' entertaining a flattering opinion 
of me." 

" Now, tell me truly. Vara," said Daniel, with nnusual 
seriousness, ^' did jou know that Tom had a particular 
regard for you I" 

*< They say, Daniel," and the same quiet smile played 
upon her dimpled fjEUse, '' a woman may sometimes imagine 
that a man likes her, when he does not, but never fails to 
know it, when he does." ^ 

<' Well, I declare, Yara, you talk as if you knew all 
about such things, and were twenty years old at least." 

" Mine bas been a thoughtful life, Daniel," she answered 
sadly, ^' and I believe I am older in my views and feelings 
than most girls of my age." 

'^ And you think sometimes about love and marriage and 
such things ?" 

*< Most girls do, I belieye, and I must plead guilty !" 
and the quiet smile came back. 

If Daniel had been competent to appreciate the ex- 
ceeding beauty of his cousin, he might have taken for 
granted, that by this time, the flatteries of those who are 
ready to fall in love with every pretty face, however dis- 
tasteful, must have compelled her to think of 4ove and 
marriage and such things,' as Daniel expressed it, whether 
she would or not. But Daniel did not know that his 
sister was remarkably beautiful. Her's was a standard 
of beauty far above his admiration. He would have called 
her ' a pretty, delicate little thing,' but nothing in comparison 
with the blooming, rosy-cheeked Miss Harris. 

<<Do you love Tom Harris ?" asked Daniel with emphasis. 

K 
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^^LoT« is & fttrdtig word in stieh a eoUftétioii)" Yara 
responded. ' 

" Wcll, wotild yoo Äal» hito, If he åsked ytw r 

<<He does not <dare' to ask me, accovding to y<mt 
account, and tberefofe I tie^d not decide the qttestion/* 

Daniel lt>oked texed* Vafa laughed outright, to see liim 
so pnzzled as to the state of het ä1!^ti<MiB towaids Mr. 
Harris. 

'^ Now, Yara, please answer me out and out, foi^ I håte 
a vely particular interest in the iöatter.*' Vara hegan to 
Hiink that Mr. Harris meant to do his conrtifig hy ptaxj* 
^^ Do 70U think that you care enough for Tom, that jou like 
him well enongh, erw to become his wife f^ 

<^No, Daniel, if you really wish to know. I eamiot 
conceive it possible that I could ever entertain any otbl^ 
sentiments towards Mr. Harris, than those of mere liking 
for a elever, wild, heedless seape^-grace, that he is." 

<<I am glad of that," cjacalatéd her brother, falUngbaek 
on the sofa, as one that had gained a point and relaxed Ms 
eicertions. 

" Are jrou ? I thonght hé was yonr hest Meaå T 

" So he is ; bnt I don*t want him to marty fou,^ 

"Marry me/ Why, Daniel, what possesses yöu to- 
night ! I am a mere child ; you eertainly eannot talk seri'- 
ously about my being married. There will be plenty of 
time to think of that. And Mr. Harris, who must be twentJT** 
four or fire years of age^ may have two or three wiyes 
before I am old enough to be marHed.'' 

<<Tou are sevdnteen, and many girls are miåxtieå at 
sevenleen, and so may you be*** 

"Ihopenot*' 

There was i^e&ce fbr a few mthtttes. Yara^s thonghts 
#ere bnsily occupied in dreams of the futnre^ not, as might 
be snpposed, of orange fkrnets and bridal faTx>ttr8, bnt of 
Hfe in a beautiful island, where she Itiight be permitted tö 
consecrate her abillties, whatever they w«re» to Ihe service of 
Goå in behalf of her hcttthén ^tmntrymén» Her pleasant 
revéries were snddenly brokig in ttpon by the v<4ce of 
Daniel. 

•< I begin to tl^iik df getting mftrried AynelA" 
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^^ I BsppoMd ycm haå b$gtm U> tbink of it a good while 

To tfais fttmurk Ur. DtaAå. p«id no attentioii, hut wem 
OD in a verj bosuiess^like stjle» detailitig his prospects in 
l]fe»-Hmd Vara heard more of money titfit nigfat tbui ever 
before in all ber days. 

^' When I gave np going to college," be began, ^ fatber, 
you know, took me into tbe store as a clerk. He promisod 
nae tbat so soon as I became of age, be wonld take me into 
partnership ;-— and, as be bad enongb already, yoo know, be 
sboaldy if I proved wortby, reUnquisb tbe wbole businessto 
me* Now tbe store, yon know, brings in a ciear ineome of 
fifleen bundred dollars. On tbat^ you know—" 

" Daniel, please do not say * you know ' so often. I do 
not know any tbing about it." ^be bad a great mind to say, 
tbat sbe did not wisb to know. 

'^ Well, wbetber yon know it or not, tbe store brings in 
fifteen hundred dollars a-year, and on tbat I could sai^)ort a 
wile yery oomfortably. Tben a young man witb my pros- 
pects is no mean-oatcb kft any giri. I tbink now tbat I eouM 
Buurry almost any girl I pleased. I bave been looking a little 
into tbe oid nian'6 afiairs-r-" 

** Into wbose a&irs ?" interposed Vara. 

^'Into tbe old ttan'6, Uiafs fiither, you know; and I 
reckon be's wortb now a hmidi^ tbonsand dollars in real 
estate alone, and bis property is increasing in Tidne all tbe 
time ; and be owns a powcar of stocks and mortgages, and 
otber trasb* I tell yoa wbat, tbougb, my wife sbail dress 
in silks and sadns^ and ride in ber carriage. I bope, some 
time or otber, to buy old Grftnger's bouse, or eke baäd 
one bandsomer than tbat, and ^nisb it bandsomer too» 
My wife <sbail lire in peaee and die in a pot <^ grease,' as 
Avnt Pc^y^s storieB «m to ond," abd Daniel Hragbed in tbe 
excess of éelagbt at tbe pictnroof f^licity wbicb bis refined 
iauiginatiDn bad painted. Tben assuming a more tender 
tone be added^ *< wottldB't jratt lOce to lire in old Graager^s 
beose^ Vara? Ton always 0eemed to bare a fan^ 
for it." 

Bot Yam did aot like tbe aasodation of tbe dear old 
flåce witb Danidi; and Imging to ebange a topie, in 

K 2 
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which the mean, selfisb, and cfJcalatäng 8pirit of thia hopeful 
Bon, was only too conspicuous, she threw down her work» 
and rose to go to the piano, sa jing plaTfollj» aa she did so, 

'< Well, Daniel^ I wish you would get married, that I 
might be bride's-maid. Sarah Harris bas so manj sisters, I 
suppose I cannot stånd first though !" 

<* Sarah Harris, indeed!" ezclaimed Daniel, ''do jrou 
think I would marry herl^ 

Vara was half waj to the piano, but, at this exclama^ 
tion, stopped and tumed towards Daniel, with a countenanoe 
full of surprise, pain and incredulitj. For a moment she 
Gould not speak. She advanced slowlj, laid her hand upoa 
bis arm, and, looking up in to bis flushed face, asked with an 
imploring look and wistful tone— 

'' Daniel, are you not engaged to Sarah T 

"Engaged? No!" 

''Then what means that ring upon your finger? Is 
it not ber^s ?" 

" Daniel blushed and looked confused. He tried to puU 
off tbe ofiensiye trinket, but bis bony knuckle would not 
let it pass. It was with a feeble attempt at a smile that 
he answered, '' Oh ! that ring was only a childish joke, 
we exchanged rings some two years ago. She is older 
now, and must know that I would never think of marry- 
ing her. Why, she's as poor as poverty ; and if I married 
her, I should have to support the whole family. Sarah 
Harris is no fool. She knows better than to think of me." 

" Daniel," said Vara, " for more than two years you baye 
been a devoted admirer of Sarah. Tou have given her 
presents. You have received presents from ber. You have 
permitted your mother and me to suppose that she was to 
be your future wife. If there bas been no formål engage- 
ment, I cannot help believing that she regards the contraet 
as binding. She is worthy of you. She strangely" (the 
word slipped out) " loves you ; loves you with her whole 
heart; and if you now cast away that love, Ifear you will 
break her heart. Oh, dear Daniel, do not trifle with her. 
Take a sister's advice and marry Sarah Harris." 

Vara sat down overcome by the ardour of ber own feel- 
ings. Never before bad she talked so eamestly to Daniel 
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Néyer had she suspected that she felt more than a passing 
interest in the supposed engagement between him and Sarah 
Harris. Sarah was a good, cheerful, amiable, affectionate 
and common-place person, not calculated to awaken an extra- 
ordinary rega^ in a character so elevated as was yara'8. 

Daniel looked perplexed, ashamed, and angry. Yara 
expected a coarse outbreak of passion. But he evidentlj 
struggled to subdue his vexation. When he spöke, it was 
with such calmness, that she was startled, and with such a 
xnock heroic air, that she was, in spite of herself, amused. 

** Dear Vara," he began, taking advantage öf the unusual 
epithet she had attached to his name, " dear Vara, would 
you have me marry Sarah, if I love another better? Would 
you have me sacrifice myself to a foolish whim, when my 
heart is bound in the sUken fetters of loye to one more 
worthy of it. I like Sarah. I like her well enough. I 
have nothing to say against her. She is a good, fine girl. 
If I knew none better, I might marry her. But I know one 
lovelier, better, and — " he was going to say, * richety but he 
checked the word and lefl the sentence unfinished. 

" And pray, who is this fond object of your idolatry ? " 
asked Vara, with a slight tone of irony,^for she doubted 
if his heart had anything to do in the matter. ** Among 
all your lady acquaintances, I cannot recall one who is 
*more worthy' of you than this 'good, fine' girl, Miss 
Sarah Harris I " 

" Oh, Vara, you said a woman nerer fails to know when 
a man loves her. Can it be that she whom I love so fondly, 
so — ^tenderly, so-^desperately, has never read my heart ? 
Has she not smiled upon me, aceepted my attentions, consul- 
ted my tastes, anticipated my wishes — '* 

Daniel had been once at the theatre, and was now exer- 
ting all his powers of mimicry to act the lover. But before 
ha got &irly warmed up in the effort. Vara impatiently in- 
terrupted him with the exclamation. 

"Please, Daniel, have you ever asked her if she loved 
you ? and if so, who is it? I cannot imagine: is it Lucy 
Hayes ? Mary Shaw ? Letty — ^" 

'*Vara," interrupted Daniel, "if I do not love Sarah 
Harris, it is y<nir &ult." 
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^'My fiMik? How can ih»t be? I luive never tnd a 
word against ber; I hare iiev«r aoaght to ireskon yonr 

<^ Vara, are 70a ao blind ? or ara jou onl j pteÉeiidiiig 
to miBimdergtand me ? Yara," and he made a aetann paiuM^ 
"Iloveyoa/" 

'< So 70U iold me onoe before this eTening» Bvt wbat haa 
that to do with this matter T 

" Psliaw, Vara, why are you lo atapid I WeU, if it iriH 
out, it muflt. I knre you better than aoybody dae; aad I 
want jou for mj wife: andl make you now a free offer of 
mj heart, my hand, and my fortune." 

O what a pretty, piualed faee iraa YaKa's then ; just • 
litde tinge of red mounted firom ber eheeka to ber templea, 
ai tbe mere tboiigbt of what she was anre Dani^ could nså, 
mean. 

" Sorely you are jeating, Daniel ?" 

'< Never more serioua in my life. If I was signiag a boad 
for fifty tboaaand dollars^ I eould not be more in eameat I 
love you, dear Vara. Willyou love me T 

^ DanieV' she said, deeamily, " do you foiget that I am 
yoor aiBter T 

^< Bister ! You know that you are no more my riater tfaan 
if we bad neyer met Ob, Yara, I love you fbndly, dearly, 
devotedly, deaperatdiy. WiU you be mine ?" 

It took so long for Yara to believe that he waa In 
eamest, and so long to eomprehend bis real meaning, 
she bad sat motionleas, and auffered him to take her band. 
But as i&e began to understand the eaae^ and when the 
hat disagreealide sentence was aceompanied by a most 
disagreeable squeeze of her little white band, b^ gather*- 
ing indignation burat out in a torrent of eontemptuous' 
iav^etive. She €iiQg bis band from her ; she sprang to her 
feet; her blneeyes grew black, and abot «ut flasheaof aeora. 

"Marry you! — love yoM/— be ^onry /-^mean, aelfidi, 
calculating, sordid boy ! No^ nerer ! X despise you ! If 
you have dated to cheriah a serious thonght of-^of— what 
you bave now proposed, banish it isoxo, yonr miod as utterfy 
hopdess, and never, never presume, m^ to insult me again 
with a similar proposal !" 
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Dm$Å (nmieå at drst wder ihe power of ber eye. Bi^ 
be bad «ot fiODae eoougU to comprebend the natqre of the 
insuk be b^d offered to ber womao'? beart. He saw aad felt 
imly tbat be wa9 soorued* Tbis irritated bim; aad be 
imsweredf ta a tone ea ficrce as b«r ow»,-»^ 

" I sbould Ui:e to know wb^t rigbt you bave to use 9ucb 
langoage to nw, Yo^ b^ve been fed» clptbed and.edacated, 
>ritb naipiiay tbat of rigbt beloogs to me. My fsitber took jqm 
£t>m poyepty» aod laade jou ricb« aiid tbat ^ vxj e:^peQ£ie* 
^d now 70U turn upoa me as if I were a töad or an ^dder. 
J& it for yoUf or sueb as jou, to treat me witb ooutenipt ? — a0 
ir JOU were a princesai wå I n begg^,r ! Tou bad better 
remewber» Hiss I tbat you are tbe beggar ; and tbat /bave 
UUide you aucb m offisr as you may never baye egain-^supb 
m olTeF ^aa^y girl ia tbis town would jump at 1" 

Long before he had finished, Vara regretted tbe h^sb- 
II40S witb wbicb f be bad spöken. Sbe reoiembered tbat be 
^ims tbe so» of tboie wbo }|»d been lAdeed :&tber »nd motber 
t/o ber, Sbe recoUeeted too a biat, once dropped by I^. 
fitepboAS, wbiob at tb^ ti^pe sbe oaly half ujaderstood, but 
wMch now flashed upon ber as an ioti«mllion of a wisb tbat 
9be and Daoid ynigbt be upited. Sbe recalled too a bundred 
words aqd nots wbicb bad passed betweeQ Daniel and beraelf 
dmag tbe le^t few weeks, wbioh be qiigbt bave interpreten 
9S ^cour^gements to his suit. It was stränge tbat she bad 
mv^r suppected bis intentions be£;)re. It was not so str^ge» 
wben sbe reflected upon it, tbat be sbould regard ber as aware 
of bis intentions I Tet, witb aU tbis, can^ tbe convietio», 
tiidt bis motives were only mereenary and wortby of disdain. 

Tbe beigbtened colpur forsook ber cbeeks, and left thesa 
deadly palej tbe Ugbtning faded from ber eye; tbe lid 
drof^^ 9ver its beauty; andt elaspiug ber btuads on ber 
bosom, to quiet tbe beating bearl^ sbe strove to speak 
«Äteily» 

^^ Daniel, I bi^ve spöken bastily, unwisely, nnkindly. J 
mx sonyr I ask your pardon. If it is possible, forget it. 
L^ US love one anotber as brotber and sister stiU, I never 
«an be more to you. My indebtedness to your &.tber and 
»9tber I well know* I am not accountable for it, for I was 
too young wben tbey adopted me to bave jiny cboice in tbe 
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matter. I am not aware, however, that I have taken any- 
thing from you. If joxa parents had not adopted me, thej 
would, probablj, have adopted some other. At any råte tke 
money was theirs, not jours. Thej had a right to apend it 
as tbey pleased. If you wish to possess yoursdf of what yonr 
fiither intends to leave me, you may take it all — ^you are wel* 
come to it I will never touch i1>--do not interrupt me. åb 
for marriage, I have consecrated myself to the work in 
which my own parents are engaged. So soon as my educa- 
tion is sufficiently adyanced, and my age will allow, I shall 
join them in their distant island-home. And now, Daniel, as 
you do not expect to be a missionary yourseli^ you muit 
know that I can never, never marry you. Good-nighl; 
and please — ^please forget all that has been said on tUs 
subject, except that I can never marry any one but a 
missionary." 

Before he could stop her she had left the room to himself 
and his own agreeable meditations. The calmness ard 
even kindness with which she had spöken, had restored him 
to his equanimity. He even thought that he discovered in 
these, signs of relenting. 

" By Dido !" he exclaimed, " how mad she was, and how 
handsome she Ipoked ! Even Sarah Harris never looked so 
beautiful. Poor Sarah I I hope she won't take it härd. 
Can't help it Look out for number one. And as for you, 
miss minx," shaking his fist at the door through which Vara 
had vanished, " Til have you yet ! Faint heart ne'er won 
fair lady. I have the best chance. Tve spöken first. First 
come firat served. * Missionary ' indeed ! 1*11 be a missionaiy 
first myself!" And so saying, this very sensative young 
man stretched himself out at full length on the sofa, and 
gave himself np to such delightful reflections as the conver- 
sation of the evening was likely to suggest. 

As for Vara, she saw no raanbow that night All was 
douds and darkness round her spirit It was long after she 
retired to her room, before she could make the necessaiy 
preparations for the night For a full hour she cried and 
laughed by turns, as she recalled the vexatious or ludicrons 
features of the denouementof thatevening^stete-å-tétewitb 
ihe unsuspected lover. 
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" Make her a slave ; steal from her rosy cheek 
By needless jealousies ; let the last står 
\ lieave her a watcher by your couch of pam 

Wrong her by petulance, suspicion, all 
That makes her cap a bittemess — ^yet giye 
One evidenoe of love, and earth has not 
An emblem of devotedness like hers. 
But oh! estrange her once — itbootg not how — 
By wrong or silence—anything that tells 
A change has come upon your tendemess» — 
And there is not a feeling out of Heaven 
Her pride o'ermastereth not." 

" The shells of fledge sonls left behinde, 
Dry dust, which sheds no tears> hut may eztort." 

When Vara appeared at the breakfiust table on the next 
moming, Daniel's cool composure put her at her ease. The 
&ar that the words she had uttered in a moment of excite- 
ment might rankle in his heart, was needless. Daniel was 
not over-sensitiye. Vara, too, was relieved of the difficult 
task of trying to love him. Now that she understood the 
motives which induced his tender interest in hersel^ she feLt 
under no obligation to reciprocate it She quietly laughed at 
his ill attempts to render Mmself agreeable, and despised him 
for them more and more. 

But her head ached and her heart was full of dismal 
f<xrebodings of what she might expect from one who had not 
delicacj enough to desist from his annoying attentions, nor 
sense enough to take a repulse. She hastened through her 
household duties, resolved to trj the bracing effeets of a 
walk in the cold air of the bright December morning. 

Daniel did not loiter as usual in the parlour. He had 
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business on hand, which he resolved to accomplish without 
delaj. His hands in his pockets and whistling with decision, 
either to keep up his coorage or to let people know that he 
cared not a fig for their opinion, he crossed the street and 
went directly to the house of Mr. Harris. 
^ It was four weeks since he had crossed that threshold. 
In spite of his affected nonohalance, there was a sense of 
shame and guilt in his heart, when he wished Sarah Harris 
*^ a merry Christiiitti,'' A glma of uomistakeable happiness 
flushed her face at his first appearance and salutation. But 
when he seated himself at the opposite side of the table, with- 
out coming round to give her soaie mor% affeotionate token 
of his good wiihcB, ihe fludi rapidlj SQbf ided, and gave phice 
to an air of dejection. 8be was thinner and paler than she 
used to be. Daniel begao to think that aba was not so much 
prettier than Vara after all ; perhape not even as pretty. 
Possibly this reflection aflsisted him in coming directly to the 
point. 

^1 Sarah," he began, taking at the same time her ring ont 
of his vest pocket, " here is a trinket of yours that is of 
more use to j<m than in«." 

He stretched his hand över the table. She neither spöke 
nor raised her eyes. She could not. Daniel laid the ring 
OQ the table betwe^a them. He wat doabtfiil whather she 
had heard him. He began to feel lueomfortaUe. Bt tried 
to make conTertation up(m ordinarjr subjeets. Bot Saxah 
apoke not She onhr danied away at the stooking, fiuter and 
&iier flew the needle, in and out» np and dewn, now Mb 
aide, now that ride, fiwter aad faater. Ok I the stroggla in 
that woman'B heart ! 

«< Sarah," said Daniel at length, <<yau art not offiuided 
with mj giving yoa back that ring ? ** 

No answer: onlj the darning^needla fliea &al» than 
aver. Ferhaps ehe needs more light, £»r she tms on her 
ehair, a little more toward» the window, and a littla £urtbcr 
awaj from Daniel. « Well,' Ihought he, ^if Trm get to do 
all the talkuig mjeeli^ I had better do it at onoe, and make 
an end of it.' 

'< Sarah, I^dn^t mean to tell you why 1 gav« yon baok 
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jnovr lingy for ftsr il miglit hurt yoar feelingg. Bnt since 
yott seem to be angrf wUh me, I suppoee I mast'' 

The darning-needle moved more slofriij. Suah tuvned 
back to her former position. She evidentlj was Ustening — 
listening intently, perhaps ealehing at a stmw, hoping to 
hear of some iover^s wfaim or jealoui^, diat a word might 
banish fer^erer. Daniel, howeyer, did not tell. Hje bas 
Ii8f«r boen so embarrassed. He eontinued ulent. 

Sarab loeked up inta bis &ee. She saw tbere yrhåiA h» 
love interpreted most fistvourably for him and berself, as an 
ezpmaslQA of grief aoid suffering. Hear needle oeased now al- 
Ifcogether, and in a sweet^ plaintive, imploring voice, sbe eaid : 

<' Well, Deaiel, wbat is it ? Have I oiended you? Hava 
I said anytbing I ongbt not to bave said ? Has amj one been 
making an evil report of me ? Tell me what it is ; «id, if it 
is mj &nlt, I pfomise to amend it O, Daniel, you ougbt to 
bare tokl me long ago. Tou ougbt not to bare waitod so 
manj weeks, and tbim come, and, in tbis eold way, give me 
back my ring so, without saying a single word. You have 
made us bo^ nnbappy, and, perbaps, without cause. I am 
sure I can explain it, whatover it is. Come now," she oon* 
ekidedy in ber oheeifuflest voice, for sbe bad talked away her 
&ar8 and donbÉs, '< come, ont with it ; let us kiss and make 
up^ as the ebiidren aay." 

Tbat honest, loving &ce beaming upon him, sbook 
Daniel'B porpose. He bad some heart, if it was a srifisb 
heart, and tbat beart, suob as it was, belonged to Sarah. But 
just then thzee or fonr of the yonnger chiJdren bouneed into 
the room. Their very clothes, thougk neat, betokened the se» 
vere ecooomy tbat was praQtised in the family. DanieFs e^ 
Suåx genius whispered, *^ Tbese you will have to provide for ; 
•«^better take the rieb wife and no dependents, thaa marry 
poverty and a bonsdiold ! " and before Sarab could bustie 
Ibe little on«s ont of tke room, hiB despicable determination 
was fized. 

*' Sarab," he began, as soon as the rocnn was cleared, 
^^ tfae &ct is," and be tried to tbrow a sbade of sarpvise into 
bis voiee, '^tbe &et is, tbat folks say tbat vpe are engaged." 

He paueed. Sarah, not exactly laMng the tone of bl$ 
voioe, bad lesnmed ber daming. 
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<' Well, Daniel,'' she said, wben she found ibat he was 
not disposed to enlighten her any forther as to what ^^ folks 
said ;" "well, Daniel, what if they do " 

<' Only, Sarah, I thought jou mightn't like if 

'' I might not like it, Daniel ? " 

'^ Yes. You know it might prejudice your prospects. 
You are poor, and ought to be married ; and 70a are a great 
fiiYOurite, you know, with all the young fellows. But if folks 
say that I am engaged to jou, whj then, none of them would 
make up to you." 

Sarah evidently did not comprehend these very refined 
insinuations ; or, i£ she did, she did not belieye her ears ; 
for, with the most mystified expression on her honest facej 
she threw down her work, and coming dose up to Daniel, 
exdaimed, 

" Do, Daniel, explain yourselfi What am I to under- 
stand? Do you love me, as you have always said you 
did ? and do you wish me to love you, as I have always 
done? or — ^not?" 

Daniel was a litUe non-plussed» and hesitated bow to 
answer. 

"Why — yes— certainly — Sarah — ^I entertain the same 
feelings towards you that I haye always done, and I hope 
that you will always entertain the same towards me. But 
now — ^you see— the &ct is just this, you see — ^two years ago, 
wben we were both almost children, we were dreadfuUy in 
love with each other ; but now that we are grown up, you 
know, we ought to put away childish things, as the Bible 
says. Now, Sarah, I'm old enough to be married ; and I 
suppose I ought to get married ; but of course, you know, 
for you're a sensible girl, Sarah, I must marry to advance 
my prospects in life. A young man like me, you know, can 
marry the richest girl in town, if he pleases ; and it wouldn't 
be reasonable to expect him to marry a poor girk Now, 
Sarah, of course you couldn't expect me to marry you. And 
if anything Tve said, or done, has led you to form any sucb 
expectations, I am really sorry, Sarah ; and thafs one rea- 
son why I don't wish to keep your ring, for fear you might 
put a wrong construction on it. And another reason is, 
that I don't wish to seem to stånd in your way, if you should 
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be likely to many somebody else. And another reason 
Sarah — that, — that» I am a/nu»^— jes, I don't know but I 
maj as well saj it — ^1'm almost as good as engaged to ano- 
ther, and Me, 70a know, might not like me to be wearing 
another girPs ring." 

Woman's pride, the strength of her weakness, dictated 
the answer of that insulted, injured girL Drawing his own 
ring deliberately from her finger, she tossed it into his hat ; as 
deliberatelj she took her own ring from the table and threw 
it into the fire ; — ^pale with emotion she was, — ^but neithet 
eye, voice, nor gesture betrajed her breaking heart, as she 
proudly replied : 

^^ If, sir, I have had reason to indulge any expectations, 
in which jou were concemed, I entirely and yoluntarily 
renounce them ; and restore to you, sir, jour perfect liberty 
to give your miserable heart and hand to whom you please/' 

She quietly gathered up her work, and, with the dignity 
which never forsakes true womanhood, walked ont of the 
room. 

She had gone. And with her has gone, Daniel, all that 
could ever have made you a good, a happy, or a usefol 
man. You have thrown away what money can never 
buy; a true, pure, and loving heart. You have cast off 
the only talismanic influence that might have drawn you 
within the charmed circle of social love, peace, and felicity. 
You have löst the good genius, which had power to temper 
and subdue that selfishness of disposition, which shall now 
have full sway in your heart, and shall fill you with all 
manner of meanness, avarice, penuriousness, cruelty, and 
brutality, shall make you despised, loathsome, and hateful 
to the world, and shall leave you without the companionship 
of one good thought or hallowed feeUng. 

How Daniel slunk away, like the catiff that he was, 
firom that house ! how he vainly strove to rally his spirits, 
by acting the part of salesman in the store ; and how at 
Jäst he sttcceeded by strolling off to pass an hour or two 
with " the romping Trover girls," as they were called — ^it 
is hardly worth our while to pause and tell. 

Neither shall we tell, in all the details, how poor Sarah 
wept and fieunted on her mother's bosom*— how her heart 
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lofiiiffl yoathfiiLMfl^ and her dieék thst fint Uoom of beaolj 
that neY&p retiin»— how alie mainteined a dieerfal aspecC» 
and jealously oonoeakd ker brokeii haart from inqMCtion-» 
liow pioualy she perfonned her &tigauif duties aa the eldaal 
daughter, in that large and straitened &imly-^how i^ 
momed, a few yeaia afterward, a ooantry ekrgyoMuiy and 
broughl np a &asalj of her own in the fear of Go å ' o n d 
hoW| at laat, with a aigh orer the weaiy world, and a beam 
o£ hope towarda a better conntiy, she oonunitted her spbnt 
to tiie Saviour, and fell aaleep in Jesns* 

When Vara had despatched the business of housekeeperi 
$ke started for her iraik. The first breath of the clear 
smming air reviyed her spirita^ The cheerj nod of Aunt 
Polly Williams^ at her baaement window, sent anolher xbj 
of sanahine to her heart 

<< La I me," es:claiitted Tim Brown'B vrife, who had ron 
in to gossip wilh Aunt FMjy '' there goes that mi8si<»wt^fl 
darter. Seems as how them missioners get well paid Ibr 
their sarrices. M7 son Bill says as hom thej Ute in 
luxnry and make sarvants of the poor heaihenen». Åmå 
then, seems as how Iblks are fbols, the;f send their childen 
to Amerikj) to be edueated and be made ladies atid gentle» 
mens o^ and to inkerit the monej that honest folks made 
with the sweat of their Imtow. I dcm^t giye none of my 
oash to them missioiierfly tio how. My BQi^s toM me too 
muchj" 

*' Now you, Sally Brown, needn't a be s^ting there a 
talking in that style. 1£ yon knew what a sweet critter 
that ehild is, yo«'d think as how it weie&'t veiy easy fot 
her patents, — ^and the/re got tender hearts, for I've heam 
their letters, — to be a sending her miles and miles and 
oceans away, to live with strangeis. They wouldn't do 
it, nor they could help it. They pnt out the light of äieir 
^es and the joy of their hearta, wken they parted with 
her. Yon grumble mightSly about Billys b^ng away at sea» 
imd yon baye seren more of *tm to hum» How would ycw 
feel if Bill was yoar only dear <^ild^, and h& shoaid tare 
off to sea> and leaye yon alone? How then mrOt the 
parents of suek as, ker feei^ Td Hke to know I " 
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" D«aff m« K^Mrs. Wifif fttns, if läiey take ön so, whj 
d(m't thej eotne arle:^ ber, énå leäve the heä^heners be f 
H they want to do good, t1iere'd a plentj to hum, that woald 
be grateful f»t tbeir sarvices; and the monejr it takes tO 
aoid them sach orfal long vojages would put bread into 
mmy a poor body*s motith.'' 

" Hey diddle, diddle I Sally Brown. You jist tell the 
oid stoty ov«r c^n. I oncet nsed to tbink aitei* the 
Mae &8hion ; bat I kllowB different bow. I knows that 
aioney sent to tnissioneirs don't cost poor folks nothin ^ 
bnt aU, in the good providence of Gk»d, some how or 'nother, 
wotks roond for tibeir good» Tve made my obsVations^ 
a&d iVe come io the condusion, that them what gives 
nio0t to the missioners, gives most to the poor folks to 
hum* Somehow, when I give to send the Gospel abroad 
crret the world, it seems to stir up all kinds of Gospel 
lore in my heart^ and I oan't rest till I do sometfaing kind 
JSke for the poor snfPering erittens åround me. I don't 
believe that I erer gare a silrer sizpent^ to the missioners, 
that it didn't cost me one shillin, at least, fer the poor, starr* 
ing, sufferin critters to hum. Maxcy sakei^ don't I know ! '^ 

"WeUj ^rell, Mtb. William», I only wish somebody 
wotild take a notion to play the fool, like them Stephenses, 
fyr my darter, and give ber a Christian edication, and a 
fiirtki, too, if they pleased. You hear my Bill tell about the 
missioners once, and youll leam a thing or two. Good 
momin, Mrs. Williams." 

« Spiteful thing ! " mnttered Mrs. Williams, when her 
gossip had gtme, ^*come here only to show her new hat; she 
eotikhi't have boöght it if fåxe had done her dnty to the poor, 
leaving alone what she qughter do for the missioners." 

Ib tiie meantime Vara walked briskly on throi^h the 
^srowded streets, nor i^lackened her pace tul she reached that 
pBtt of the town whieh was adorned with the more country- 
like reMences of taste and opnlence. She paaSed before 
tiie i^iit^np house of Mr. Boyle. %e ezamined every åoor 
and window, as if each cottld tell her something of the 
Mendswho were far away. She tried the gate; it was 
locked. The garden, grbwn ot«r witk weeds, and strewed 
ifitlt leattas, feoked '< all a-^dreary." 
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She passed on to the Gnnger nmniaon. It was the 
anmTersarja^f her first visit there, and she longed to see 
it again this bright morning. The Trovers resided theie 
now — a rich £smiilj, who had recently come firom — no 
one knew where. She did not like them, and would 
never haye visited them bot to please Daniel, who did 
like them. She yentnred to enter by a side gate into 
the garden, and there, keeping hereelf concealed from the 
house by the shrubbery, she retraced many a winding 
walk, and recaUed many a scene now gone for ever, it 
seemed to her ages since. Her reveries were suddenly 
disturbed by approaching footsteps. There was a little 
nook at hand — she remembered it well — an acddental 
arbour, formed by a duster of evergreens. She stepped 
över the flower-bed, found the opening, and hid herseK 
She had barely time befbre the intruders came in sight. 
She recognised the Yoice of one, long before they were 
visible. It was Daniel's. He was talking to the eldest 
Miss Trover, talking nonsense, and — could it be ? Yes ; 
he was talking love. They paused before a large bunch of 
Chrysanthimums, which had thos far outlived the mild 
winter, much longer than was necessary to admire its 
beauty or cnll its most perfect flowers. Yara was thus 
forced to be an unwilling listener to the rhodomontade. 
She was astonished at the flippancy with which Daniel 
protested an affection he did not feel, and equally so at 
the mixtm*e of pleasure and nonchalance with which his 
extravagant compliments were received. 

it nh fift ? Ml. R*i*«iiens," exclaimed Miss Trover at 
im ignorant of your in&tuation for 

rer, that's the unkindest cut of alL 
Y Harris dams her brothers' and 
imental 1 don't you think so ? 
I respectable mechanic would take 
, please, Miss Trover, don't doom 
)rting ber and her family." 
y walked on ; and Yara disliked 
Daniel, more than ever. 
ut of the way she hastened to leave 
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the garden. She had prolonged her walk beyond her 
parpose. This last detention had been unfortunate. She 
looked at her watch : it was akeady past the hour for the 
arrival of the cars from New York, and she was expecting 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephens to return in them. She.quickened 
her pace. 

When Vara came within sight of the house, she saw 
that a carriage stood before it, and a crowd of people about 
the door. Some were going in, some coming out. Neigh- 
bours were runni ng to and fro. She ran too. They made 
way for her on the steps. One or two tried to speak. 
"Piease, Miss Austen, don't be alarmed — " ''Miss Vara, 
it*s only an accident — " But she did not stop to listen. 
The open parlour doors assured her they were vacant. She 
heard footsteps över head. She was up stairs before her 
presence in the house was known. And there, on the bed, 
blood-stained and unconscious, lay her mother. Aunt Polly 
was there, and the doctors were there. A glance told her 
that they were trying to remove the clothes. Without a 
question or a word, her bonnet and cloak were noiselessly 
deposited in her own room, and motioning the rest aside, 
with gentle dexterity she removed the clothes and exposed 
the wounds and bruises of that dear mother. The doctors 
didt heir work. Vara was their efficient assistant. Their 
work finished, they shook their heads, ordered that the room 
be kept quiet, and that if symptoms of fever occurred, they 
should be sent for. Vara took her seat by the bed ; and 
there, for thirty-six hours, she watched beside the uncon- 
scious sufferer. 

Once or twice only were there symptoms of retuming 
consciousness. Once she opened her eyes and gazed upon 
Vara, at first with wildness, and then with apparent recogni- 
tion. The look grew intensely affectionate, and then faded 
away into a dull, dreamy stare, and she was again insensible 
to sight or sound. Again, the second night, she partially 
opened her eyes, murmured the names, " Vara," *' Anna," 
"Jesus," and fell into a profound sleep, from which she 
never awakened. In the depths of that night the last pulse 
beat, the last breath was breathed, and the noble-hearted 
mother was no more. 
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'' Qh 1 blesaed are the dead in C^irist ! 
Why wiU we mourn for them ? 
No more the stormy ImUows here 
With weury haarts thoy stem. 
But harboured in etenial reat» 
By fiur-off islands of the blest> 
Cakn on a sunlit oeean's breast, 
Anchor their fearless bark. 

" Seem they to sleep ? 'tis but as sleeps 
The seed within the earth. 
To burat forth to the InilUaat moru 
Qf a more glorious birth i — 
Sleem they to feel no breath of loTe 
That o'er their icy brow will move 
With tearful whkperi warm ! 
Tis that upon their sphrits' ear« 
All heaven B triumphant music dear 
Is burating, where th«re eomets not near 
One tone ef aorrow^s storm." 
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'' They are the patient sorrows that touch aearest ! '* 

" Poets bare wrong^d poore storms : sadi dayes are best; 
They pwge tke aire nithout, witbin the bveaat«" 

By tbe casualtj cm the railroad, which ended so fettallj 
in the case of Mrs. Stephens, Mr. Stephens receiyed some 
slight injuries. He was already able to sit up when his 
wife died; and, though the shock of ber death Bomewhat 
retaxded his recoverj, in the course of a few dajs he was 
once more pursuing the usual routine of his monotonous life. 
He was a sincere mourner, but his grief could not sink very 
deeplj into a heart that had no depths in it 

Vara mourned alone; yet not alone, for Aunt Polly 
and Mr. Hamilton, and all who could appreciate Christian 
excellence, mourned with ber ; and, in that distant island- 
home, tears fell fast över her letters and tear-blotted pagefi^ 
full of sympathj, told of the grief of her own dear father and 
mother. 

But Vara had litUe time now to nuree her grief. Indul- 
gent as Mrs. Stephens had been to Vara, she had never 
been so to hersel£ She had neyer relaxed her yigilance in 
household matten, but had continued in competence, of 
choice^ the habits which had been formed in early life by 
necessity. Two servants did the härd work. But all cakes 
and preserres, and all the fine ironing, the mending of 
elothes, and the putting of them away when they came from 
the wash, and even the making of shirts and under-garmente, 
were the work of her own hands. All this now came npon 
Vara. 

l2 
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At first Vara enjojed the feeling tbat she was at last of 
8ome practical use in tiie world. But when week after week 
it)Ued round, and she found herself perpetuallj on the tread- 
mill of household dnidgery — ^no time for music, or for 
reading — ^hardly time to keep up her correspondence with 
her own dear parents, and with Kate Granger and Adele 
Bojle — she longed for a release from her bardens. 

Nothing had been said, since her mother^s death, about 
her retuming to school. She herself had felt at first no 
disposition to do so, when she saw how necessarj were her 
services at home. But now she became solicitous for the 
resolt. She was losing the most precious season of life, and 
what she did not leam, she might hardly hope to aoquire 
afterwards. She tried, hy rising earlj to redeem time for 
study ; but her progress, without helps, and without teach- 
ers, was slow and unsatisfactory. Once, and once only, 
some three or four months after her mother^s death, she ven- 
tured to suggest the subject to Mr. Stephens. 

" Father," she said, " I am very anxious to perfect my- 
self in several of my studies ; and, if you can possibly spare 
me, I should like to go to school ag£dn, if you please, sir." 

" GrO to school ! Why, you are seventeen ; and youVe 
Burely been at school long enough to learn everything worth 
learning. Why, I expect you'll be married soon. I know 
some one," glancing över at Daniel, "who would like to have 
you ; and whom," speaking more deliberately and seriously, 
" I should like you to have, Vara." 

He could have taken no method to silence her more ef- 
fectual. The subject was never mentioned again. Mr. Ste- 
phens' hints about Daniel, however were often repeated ; and 
that gentlemanly and heroic young man was not backward 
in following them up with the most annoying attentions. He 
never could understand that there was an impassable barrier 
between them. One source of pain— that of repulsing not 
only, but of despising the son of her dear mother — ^Vara was 
spared. Certain letters of Mrs. Stephens', which fell into 
Varans possession, revealed the fact that Daniel was no son 
of hers I 

Induced by poverty and dependence to marry Mr. Ste- 
ens when he was a young widower, she had bestowed 
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upon his infant child, at that time dome eighteen months old, 
the ardent afiection of a heart which the husband himself 
oould not fill. She had insisted that Daniel should never 
be informed that he was not her own son. Early lefl an or- 
phan, thrown upon the cold charities of distant relatives, she 
had never before had any one to loye ; and now, in the very 
luxurj of loving, she lavished her afifections on Daniel. 
Bitterly was she disappointed in never receiving back from 
his contracted heart the love she so much eraved. Her in- 
dtdgence served only to foster the selfishness of a coarse and 
vulgär nature. Do what she would, she could not refine 
him. Dull in mind, gawky in form, and base in spirit, her 
gentle and elevated character failed to impress itself upon 
him. The birth of a daughter allajed the severity of this 
disappointment. For four years she lived for that child. 
Then came death, and left her desolate. She had been an 
idolater, and the Lord is a jealous God. 

J£ she lived nearer to God, after this affliction, and tasted 
of his consolations, jet her human heart craved some earthly 
object of afiection, and her vigorous, energetic temperament 
needed employment. At a missionary meeting one evening, 
a returned missionary made an address, the purport of which 
was, the power of individual effbrt. He showed how much 
one person can accomplish when he devotes himself to one 
object. " And now," said he, " which one of you will be 
the working-hand, in behalf of foreign missions, in this 
ehurch and village ! " He spöke eloquently. The quick 
enthusiasm of Mrs. Stephens was enkindled. Silently, but 
resolutely, she pledged herself to the work. 

From this time she threw off* the incubus of sorrow 
which had paralysed her soul. The very relief she found 
from depressing grief, in this new occupation of her thoughts 
and feelings, induced her to pursue it more ardently. She 
was instant in season and out of season. She distributed 
missionary papers. She got together a missionary sewing 
circle. She begged money for missions from almost every 
one she met. No visiter carried out of her house all the 
change he brought into it. She stinted her own family, that 
she might save money for the missionaries. She was, in 
fact, as Aunt Folly Williams said, '' jist nothin but a walkin 
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misftion^iy box, and jon might hear tb« monej for missiou a 
jingliBg wherever she went." At length the notiee in oae 
of the papers, of the anxiety of a missionarj in reference to 
his child, met her eje. She persoaded her husband to iak« 
that ehild. And she foond, not merely a new nusäonaory 
protegée, bnt, what she had not soaght, or thought of^-a 
real danghter in Vara. 

From the night when her heart first opened to Vara, her 
affections and feelings retumed to their natnral and healtl^ 
channels ; and the Tfild and ahnost desperate energj idtib 
whieh she had eng^ed in the missionarj canse, subsdded. 
She had another object in life. Her eyes, too, weee soon 
opened to some egregious blunders, into which she had falleii» 
in reference to the natnre of the missionary work. Her 
coBversations with Yara and Mr. Hamilton, and the letters 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ansten, eorrected those errors. She pon* 
dered what she read in missionary papers, and lasd up many 
things in her heart, like the blessed Mary, which the casual 
reader would hare overlooked. Yara read aloud, whik she 
fistened sewing in hand, many memoirs, histories and trayehy 
which bore on missionary subjects. Togethcr theyread, and 
talked, and prayed. Their views expanded. Their hearts 
became more intelhgently int^^sted in the great work. 

Mrs. Stephens no longer snpposed that the missionary 
must live like the natives to i^om he preached the Gospd^ 
or that he onght to deprive himself of the eomforts of life, 
however he might be destitut« of many luxuries and desirable 
superflnities. She no longer thought that missionaries were 
necessarily saints, ^^exempt from tbs ordinary iaånnities and 
peccability of men." Nay, she saw that boweyer it might 
require, at the outsct, some extraordinary yigcxr of piety to 
bec(»ne a missionary, yet that the ''ootward helps in the col- 
tivation of piety and a holy life, are by no means so many on 
missionary ground as at home.'^ She no longer regarded 
indiyidual cases of remarkable conyersions or of missionary 
hardships, as the most interesting items in the nussiooary 
reports, nor did she look for sueh results as followed aposto* 
fical preaehing. She saw that it was not the immediate re- 
Bult alone, or clnejSy, for whioh the missionary must labonr. 
He was not, bnming with enthusiasm, to exbauat hia ener* 
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gies aad i^nd «L1 his strengtb upcn his flrst efforts. It waå 
a great vork. He must laj a broad foundation. He must 
biSld dowly aad snidj. Yea, he must pnll much down, 
bdore he ooi^ begin to build, and howerer he might hope 
for present attestations of God's blessing in isolated cases of 
Gonyersion, afler ail he must judge of results by tbe gradual 
progress after years of labour. 

Mrs. Stephens loved the canse of missions eren more 
than when she had been its more active and notorious, 
though self-iappointed agent ; nor were ber efforts to advance 
its interestB less eflfteient, than when ber expedients had been 
more injudieious. But she loyed Yara too. Their love grew 
and strengthened. Tbe good cause belped to cement it. 
They eon^ed their hopes, wisbes, and plans in reference to 
it, to each otbcr ; and Mrs. Stephens knew and approred of 
yara's intentions to consecrate berself personallj to the 
worky tbougb sbe never could bear to hear or speak of a pro» 
jeet wbieb might eventuaflj pkce an ocean between them. 
Often bad sbe said to Vara, if she might choose, she woald 
desire to die first, before tbat time of eartfaFf separation 
should eome. Her wish, ålas for Yara I was gratified. 

The discorery that Daniel was not the son of that dear 
mother^ refieyed Vara'* bewrt of its heayiest burden. She 
ftåt now at Ubertj, as sbe bad never felt before, to cease 
the nsekfls effort to love him as a nster. ^ Never, never 
let me fail," was ber prayer, " to do my dnty to him, and to 
Ixeai him witb that kinidness which is due to my adopt«d 
&ther and to the memory of my dear mother, vrho bore witb 
bis faults and cver dealt with him as a son.'' Witb thi» 
determination she dismissed Daniel, as much as possible>. 
from her thoughts and feelings. 

Vara had one soorce of vexation, triåing it may seem to 
oibers, but to berself a real trouble; — the difficulty of 
getting money. Her mother had always kept ber well 
suppfied. Her fatber ahe had never been accustomed to 
approach witb familiarity. She knew not bow to ask him 
for xt, and be never thongbt to volunteer it ; and when she 
ventured, bis eold repulse disheartened her. He could not 
maderBland wbat ske needed money for. If she needed 
dzeaaesy all she had to do was to go to the store and make. 
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her selection, and that was her 011I7 expense. The house* 
keeping too, do what she would, was far less rigid in its 
economy than in her mother's daj ; and when bill after biU 
came in, Mr. Stephens often manifested unmistakeable 
tokens of displeasure. Not onlj was he oblivioos to her 
private purse, but he never seemed to ihink that the hoase- 
keeper^s purse, at least, mnst be replenished. Manj weie 
the expedients to which she resorted, to prevent the neces- 
sitj of a personal application. Washerwomen and hucksters 
were sent to the store to collect their little dues of Mr. 
Stephens himsel^ and the servants besi^d him at the door, 
when he went ont from his meals, with a '' please, sir. Miss 
Vara forgot to ask you for some money." Money procured 
for her own use, was often spent upon the house, and she 
would be ashamed to ask for its reimbursement. Manj a 
nice book, or new piece of music, to which she would once 
bave treated herself, was now dispensed with. Even the 
missionary box, at monthly concerts, received only a penny, 
or at best a sixpence, from her hand. The poor had to take 
such cold victuals as the larder afforded. And hardest of 
all, the little hoard which she had been so long accumulating 
in the savings' bank, unbeknown to any one, in the hope 
that it might some day be large enoiigh to defray the 
expense of a visit of her own father and mother to their 
native country, perhaps to carry their daughter back with 
them, received no additions. 

Thus the year wore on, with few pleasures, with 
many heart-aches and back-aches, tired nights and gloomy 
mornings ; uncared for by her &ther, and annoyed by 
Daniel. 

Little did Tom Harris suspect the scandalous conduct of 
Daniel to his sister. Neither sister nor mother would have 
willingly divulged the humiliating secret. Tom was a heed- 
less fellow, too harum-skarum and fly-away to observe what 
was going on under his very eyes ; and, at this particular 
time, so full of his own love-ajffair, as to have no thought or 
care for any one else's. He failed to notice the entire sus-< 
pension of DanieFs visits to the family. Day after day he 
met Daniel somewhere, and heard about Vara ; and night 
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after night he called at Mr. Stephens', ostensibly to see 
Daniel, but really to see Vara ; and he was happy. 

Daniel had pretended to be Tom's friend, and to be 
Qxerting all the potent influence of his brotherly afiection to 
awaken in yara's heart an interest in Tom. But his 
duplicity came to an end by his own act. His jealous eyes 
soon dii^overed that Tom was preferred to himself. He did 
not discover that the real difference was, that Tom was 
treated with ordinary respect and courtesy, while he was 
regarded with ill-disguised contempt and hearty aversion. 
He only saw that there was a preference, and that that 
preference was for Tom. He tried many expedients to 
break off his intimacy with Tom, at least to keep Tom from 
the house. But Tom was most adhesive and pertinacious. 
He had ears and eyes only for Vara. He saw or compre- 
hended none of Daniers lunts, At length Daniel resolved 
to terminate his hopes for ever. Calling at the store, in 
which Tom was a clerk, one moming, he took Tom aside. 

" Tom, I wish to tell you something in confidence." 

*' About Vara, Dan ? O quick— what is it ? " asked the 
impetuous young man. 

" Yes, Tom, about Vara and about myself. I have been 
afraid for some time past, notwithstanding my efibrts to 
discourage you, that you were indulging flattering hopes in 
reference to that young lady ; and I think, as your friend, 
I ought to let you into the secret. You see, Tom — but you 
promise not to tell ? " 

^' I promisej " said Tom, in anxious haste, but with a 
most lugubrious tone of voice. 

" Well, Tom, Vara is engaged to me." 
" Vara engaged ? Vara engaged f Vara engaged to 
^ouf" he repeated with a new emphasis each time. 
" Now, Dan, this is a cruel jest ! " 

" I am in eamest, Tom." 

" I don't believe you 1 " 

" On my word of honour, I declare it ; I positively 
assure you it is so." 

Amazement., grief, contempt and buming råge succeeded 
rapidly in the distracted mind of Tom Harris ; and when he 
flpoke, it was in a voice trembling with these contending 
passions. 
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'^Fraj, aåry how k tids to be ezpUdned ooBsistentlj with 
jouT relatioDB to my Bister ? " 

C00II7 and insoleiitlj, m ke torned Qpon Itis faeel and 
left the store, Daoåel repHed, ^^Ji explanations are needed, 
yoia bad better ask tbem of jour sisterl" 

UBfortnnate replj. Daniel bad bardlj left the stor^ 
befere Tom Harris was bastenn^, qmck as passion conld 
oarry bim, to tbat sister, to leam tbe soom with wbieb sbe 
bad been treated. His råge passed atl bonnds*; be was a 
maniac : two hours afterwards, bleedin^ bruised, and bat- 
tered almost to tbe loss of life, Daniel was carried to bis 
fatber'8 boase to be nnrsed and cared for bjtbe.relactant 
Yara; and Tom Harris bad fled from the town, belierisg 
bimself to be a mnrderer, and, before bis eoorse conld be 
arrested, bad saikd for Texas. Thus anotber sorrow was 
brongbt to Sarah's beart^ and ever did she monm the loss of 
tbat noble brotber, wbose impetnosity of temper bad bnrried 
him on, and for ber sake alone, as sbe alwajs supposed, to a 
wild and dissolnte Kfe in a new and lawless land. 
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XV. 

"If there be no great lov© in the beginning, yet heavwi may deerease 
it vpon better acqnuntonce^ wbea we are manied, and kave mooee oocasioB 
to Imow one onother." 

''Gold! goldt ^Mt goMI 
Good or bad a tibLoaaandfold I 

How widdy its agendes vary — 
To save — to rtdn— to curse — ^to bless — 
As even its minted coins express, 
Now stamped with the image of Crood Queen Beas» 

And now of a Bloody Mary." 

''Waa ens match dapp^d up ao saddenly? ^ 

It was Christinas again. 

Vara had kimried through her houseliold duties, and 
was sitting in her own room. It was the first time a fire 
had been kindled ihere that winter^-a comfort she denied 
herself, both to lesson the work of the seryants, and to 
save some little expense. This morning she had resolyed 
to treat herself to the luxnry, and was now seated before 
its bright flames, to enjoj, a^r hor own ftshion, a '^ merrj 
Cfaxistmas." 

She had sat bot a few minntes, when the head of the 
Irish girl obtruded itself into the room, with a '< please. 
Miss Vara, your &iher is aiter wanting you." " Whai 
can he want," thonght Vara. Bot sundry symptoins latelj 
had made Vara waiy ci something that might happen, 
and she felt an imusual trepidation in answering the sum^- 
m<nis. Her &ther had been verj particukur of late abont 
the 'doing-up' of his shirts aa^ cdkrs. He bad been 
ginlty of eertain eztravagances in his wardrobe. He had 
had the black band on his last new hat wonderfiiUy redaoed 
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in size. He bad two or three times staid out so late at 
night, that erening prajers were indefinitelj postponed. 
He bad purchassd a match to bis one borse, and a new 
and stylisb waggon, but neyer asked Vara to ride in it, 
tbougb more tban once sbe bad caugbt sigbt of a bonnet 
on tbe seat beside bim. Once, wben be was complaining 
of ber want of economj, and sbe playfullj said, '' Fatber, 
please get a bousekeeper," be bad answered, witb a manner 
tbat meant sometbing, '^ I mean to." And Mrs. Tim 
Brown, wben doing a day's wasbing at tbe bouse, bad 
maliciously said sometbing, lond enougb for Vara to bear, 
about ^' tbe way tbat Trover girl would make tbe missioneras 
darter stånd about." 

If Vara felt some sligbt palpitation at tbe approacbing 
interview, ber fatber was in a state of most uncomfortable 
embarrassment. Before sbe bad closed tbe door, be began 
an address tbat be bad been laboriouslj concocting — ^but 
broke down in tbe very first sentence. 

1 1 " Vara, my cbild, your dear departed motber baving 
been removed from me in tbe providence of God, I — ^I— I 
bave sent for you, Vara, to communicate to you, — I bave 
sent for you, I say, to talk witb you about — tbat is — ^to 
tell you tbat, tbat— in sbort. Vara, I am going to be xnarried 
again." 

" Well, fatber, proyided you get a good wife, I dåre say 
you will be more comfortable tban / bave managed to make 
you." 

" Ob ! as for tbat, I bave no fault to find witb you, but a 
wife, of course, can do better tban a daugbter." » 

Vara did not know tbat tbere was any " of course " 
about it, and was afraid, if ber suspicions were correct, be 
would find so too. Witb some anxiety, tberefore, sbe put 
tbe question : " Wbo is tbe lady, fatber ? " 

" Miss Trover, tbe eldest daugbter of Mr. Jobn Trover. 
Sbe is somewbat young, to be sure," as be saw tbe pitiful 
expression witb wbicb Vara regarded bim, " but tben sbe 
is very sensible and discreet for ber years, and able to take 
that position in society wbicb my wife sbould aesume." 

" Wben are you to be married ? " asked Vara, not know* 
ing wbat else to say. 
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'^ In the middle of January some time." 

The conversation seemed now to have come to its legiti- 
mate end, and Vara was about to go, but her father stopped 
her." 

" Wait. I want to have some conversation with you in 
reference tojourself. Daniel telis me. that he loves jou very 
much. It would gratifj me to see you united. It would be 
a pleasant thing to have our marriages take place at the same 
time. What do you say ? " 

It was the first time he had ever spöken openly and 
directly upon this hateful subject. He had satisfied himself 
with hints and inuendoes; taking for granted that the 
intimation of his wishes would ensure their fulfilment. 
Judge of his surprise, when Vara promptly and somewhat 
tartly replied: 

" I say, sir, that I never can, never will marry DanieL" 

Mr. Stephens looked aghast. He could only articulate 
between surprise and disappointment, "Why not?" 

Because, sir, I do not love him, and 1)ecause we have 
been brought up together as brother and sister, and because 
■— oh, for many reasons." 

Mr. Stephens, somewhat recovered from his first con- 
sternation, now proceeded to reason about the matter, as if 
arguments could kindle love, or conquer the heart's aversion.- 

" Vara," he said, " I wish you to think of this matter 
more seriously. There are reasons why it is very desirable 
for you to marry Daniel. If my dear wife had lived, I 
should have, as she desired, divided my fortune between 
you and Daniel. But now matters are altered. I am about 
to be married. Others will have a claim upon me. You 
cannot expect me to deal with you as with my own 
children." (" He took me of his own free will, for his own 
child," thought Vara.) " Indeed, I have already done more 
for you than I ought, in justice to those who are, or may 
be nearer to me." (Vara's heart bumed with a sense of 
cruel injury.) " And I see no way in which I can provide 
for you so well as by your marrying Daniel. I sball give 
up the store to him ; and, if you marry him, will settle 
flomething handsome on him besides. Then you know you 
will have a house of your own, and will be" — (he was 
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aboQt to say, '^ out of our way/' but lie conected hiiDself and 
said) <' H wiU be better all around." 

^^ Father," and ber soft eameat voioe would bare toucbed 
most bearts, ^' please never speak of my marrjing Daniel 
again. I neyer — ^never can. I will not even tbii:^ ci it" 
Mr. StepbeDS fidgeted. He was eTidentiij growing wraibj. 
Weaknminded people are always irritated bj diflappointfiaeot. 
But Vara contiiiaed in tbe same calm, firm voice : '< wbat 
jou wisb is to get me ont of jour waj. Let me suggeat 
a plan hj wbicb tbis caa be done. Send me to a boarding- 
edbool for a year. B7 Hiat time I sball be qualiåed to teach, 
and, thenceforth, will take eare of mjself." 

Mr. Stepbens evidentlj was favourably strock witb tbe 
idea. He continiied tboi:^ful. << Well," said be at les^^ 
"I will tbink more of it. Perbaps it is tbe best plan. 
And I suppose it is rigbt, since I bave educated you, tbat 
you sbonld now provide for jourself !" Ob, beardess- 
ness ! Tbe daj will come, sir, wben joa sball feel tbat* jou 
bare outraged nature in eastii^ off suck a daugbter as tbis I 
From tbat bonr Vara, in spite of berself, oeased to feel 
as a daugbter, and felt only as a depa[ideBt^ and longed 
for tbe time wben tbat irksome d^^ndeikee sboold oease. 
Tbey bad stretcbed out tbeir band aver tbe ocean» and 
taken ber from her own beautifiil bome, and ber own 
grief-distracted parests* Tbey bad called ber '^daugbter," 
educated ber tendei^ — prcHnised ber wealtb. Sbe baid 
rewarded tlieir eare as a daugbter (Åould. Sbe bad been 
obedieat, ooosiderate^ affectionate, giving no pain, no trouble 
—tbe ligbt and tbe joy of tbe» bouse. Her piety and 
^'ajers bad brougbt blessings on tiiem. Her graee, beauty» 
refinement, and lovelmess, bad elevated tbeir social position, 
and bad opened to tbem a cirele of aoquaintance, wbicb, 
witbout ber, tbey nérer coiild bave entered. And, since 
ber motber^s deatb, sbe bad filled, unnurmuringly, tbe 
onerous position of bead of tbe lamily ; toiling as an own 
daugbter, in similar circumstances would not bave toiled ; 
dispeasing witb self-indulgenoes, wbicb an own daugbter 
would bave demanded; små now, whexk abe oould no longer 
be of UB^ tbe fiitber discovers sbe is no daugbter; takes 
credit to bimsdf for tbe cfaariÉy be baa bestowed upon 
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her ; plainly intimates that she is an nndesinible mcum» 
brftace on the ^milj; thinks it verj proper that sfae 
shonld eam her own liying ; and, in fact, tums iier adrift 
in the world to look out for hersel^ Cmel iajusUoe! 
Yara keenly felt it — ^felt it better than she conld explain it, 
and learned läien, wliat mnltitudes hare leamed in tfae 
heert-breaking experienees of the worM» that there are 
8ome hearts into which the children of adoption can never 
find their waj ; eome eonsciences that never can comprehend 
the simple justice of their daims. Years and years may 
the artificiaL relationship exist, and jet, in spite of promiseB 
and of appearanees, the sentiment sarvives, ^You are not 
bone of mj bone and flesh of my fleah ; what I do for yon 
I am under no obligation to do; what I do redonnds to 
my eredit ; what yon reoeive increases your debt' Happy 
are the children of adoption who eseape actual wrong. 
Haj^y, indeed, where blessed with a love, which, if not all 
a påFNifs might be, is yet tme, steadfast, and £aithfnL If 
there are some Mke Varans ad(^yted &ther, there are also 
many like yara's adopted mother. 

Notwithstanding some painful emotions, some indigna- 
tion, and some mortifica^n at tiie treatment she had 
receiTed, Vara leh a degree of pleasure at the tum which 
affidrs had taken, that grew nnder her excitement of mind 
into an ecstacy of joy. Her Christmas letter to ber parents 
refleeted more of ^e prismatic eolours than any she had in- 
dicted for a long, long time. 

*^ My own, my decu*, my onfy parents,** she began. ^' I am 
so happy, so merry, diis Christmas moming, I eannot help 
aingiag ont for joy as I write, and yet I feur télling j<m the 
occasicm of aU this féticity, lest it may seem to yon a more 
fitting oecasion for grief and sc^citode. But I eannot regard 
it so* I am snre the eorenant hand of God is leadiog me 
in ways of His own devising. The dark donds that haye 
hmig aronnd me for the last dieary twelyemonth, are break* 
ing away, the rainbow begins to glimmer npon tibiem, and wiH 
soonshineoatasbrightlyase^er. Oh! what a year of horrars 
I have passed throngli. I may speak of it now, that it is 
past. Without a congenial beart to tom to, wkhout respiCe 
<xr recreatioii, all ha^ been toil— 4oil— toil ; and yet not tfttt 
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work, not the fatigue of body, not the drooping of the mind 
under the incessant drudgery of the hands, woidd I complain 
of, but the pettj and undesigned, jet irritating and uninter- 
mitted persecution of contracted and gross minds. Bnt 3II 
is över. I am to go to boarding-school for a whole jear, 
and then— be not startled, dear parents — ^I am to be a 
teacher mjself ; yes, I am to be thrown on mj own resonrces 
— -I am to be dependent on no one ! I am to have no parents 
on earth but jour own dear selves I And now maj I regard, 
as nearer at hand, the hour when I shall join jou in jour 
labours, and liye once more in mj dear island-home. Oh ! 
how the gulf bas narrowed between us : how is the sense of 
that terrible separation diminished : there are none now on 
earth between jou and me. Pardon me, mj dear £ftther, 
that I keep jou so long impatient I wiU trj to still the 
beatings of mj heart, and write with composure. Nothing 
dreadful has happened ; or, I hope — I am not quite sure — ^is 
to happen. Onlj Mr. Stephens is to be marriecL No, dear 
mother, she is not what jou would approve for lus wife ! 
She is too joung, too heartless, too fnvolous. I fear it is 
his monej and not himself. But he is to be married, and I 
am, therefore, become unnecessarj in his household, and, in 
fact, an inconyenient incumbrance ; and I haye adopted the 
plan proposed of mj own choice, though, I must confess» 
with the too readj acquiescence of mj adopted father. But 
I am happj — so happj ! And Grod grant that he maj be 
spared all the trials mj apprehensive fears suggest. Maj he 
be as happj with his wife as his daughter woidd haye striven 
to haye made him !" 

From this da j Vara was relieved of DanieFs disagreeable 
attentions. He fell back into his old habits of indifference 
and concem. No longer was she obliged to guard ber 
thimble, and her handkerchie^ and her gloyes, and her 
spools of cotton, — ^whj don*t thej make them square, to save 
awkward gentlemen and bashful maidens so frequent a chase, 
terminating with bumped heads and red faces ! — no longer 
did she haye to watch all her tools and appurtenances with 
an Ogre's eje, lest Daniel should win a hateful <' thank jou." 
No longer did she slip out slilj bj the basement door, to 
carr j some daintj to Aunt PoUj, or to some poor sick bodj. 
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-— lest Daniel shoold insist upon being her servitör. She 
might dröp, if she pleased, the whole contents of her work- 
basket, and wish aloud that some one would help her in her 
haste, and Daniel would never stir fi*om his seat, even if he 
was no more engaged than in puUing his fingers. She might 
come in or go out, by front door, basement door, or parlour 
door, and. Daniel was whollj oblivious to her existence, save 
when he had oceasion for her services, or chose to grumble 
at her housekeeping. 

Daniel did not lake the announcement of his father's en- 
gagement so quietly as Vara. He stormed and raved ; 
threatened to leave home, and intimated suicide. His father 
was " skeered," as aunt Polly Williams said. In DanieFs 
presence he looked like a whipt child, and skulked about the 
house as if he had no business there. Daniel had more 
than one reason for disliking the match. He had an eje on 
the young lady himself. Her father was reputed to be im- 
mensely wealthy. This was enough to win DaniePs affec- 
tions, though she might be three or four years his senior, 
and was by no means handsome. He had always meant, if 
he failed in securing Vara, to marry Miss Tro v er. She, too, 
had played her game. She had coquetted with Daniel, and 
laid her snares for his father ; resolved to have the former if 
she pleased, and the latter if she could. To have been foiled 
athis own game; to be duped and made a fool of; to lose 
the girl he liked, and at the same time, to lose the prospect 
of being his father^s sole heir, was too much for his treach- 
erous amiability. 

But DanieFs ill-humour gave place to his spirit of dis- 
cretion. He soon saw that he might lose by his anger more 
than he gained. The quiescent temper of his father betrayed 
unusual symptoms of some volcanic outburst. Daniel feared 
be might be taken at his word, and be dismissed fi^om his 
father's house. In two days he was as placable as a lamb, 
and all subserrience to his father's wishes. Seeing the 
matter could not be helped, he resolved to do the best he 
could for himself under the circumstances ; and, on the very 
next New Year^s day, just one week after his attentions to 
berself had so abruptly ceased, Vara was informed by Mr. 
Stephens, that the marriages of himself to the elder Miss 
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Trover, and op Daioisl to Miss Susaw Trover, her only 
sister, would be celebrated at the same time and. place, oa 
the sixteenth day of Jannary, then next ensuing. £i?en so. 
So soon as Vara was discorered to be penmles», Dcvniel had 
tumed from her pietj, her beanty, and her goiias^ and giTe» 
his hand and heart to a plain-looking, if eak-minded, lan- 
guishing and inefficient girl, whose onlj attraction was her 
presumptive expectations as heir to one half of her father^s 
reputed fortune. 

Vara had received manj pressing inyitations to vimt hw 
mother's relativas in the city of New York, and her &ther^» 
in New England ; and it was now agreed that she shoold 
accompany the bridal parties, on their wedding tour, as har 
as New York, and spend the ensning three months in yisil- 
ing these relatives, till the time arrived when she was to 
enter the boarding-school. 

Mr. Stephens for once filled her purse hancbomely. 

" Vara," he said, one day, *^ that bombazine is ^labby, 
and your silk dress, as I observed the other day, is tom» 
Get some new dresses. And here is some money if yon 
need it." 

Vara understood the hint, for she still wore black, and 
immediately took advantage of it to say, what she bad 
resolved to say when opportunity oflfered. 

" During the last year, fetther, I have outgrown all my 
old coloured dresses ; indeed, my whole wardrobe needs 
replenishing. I am now old enough to mingle in society, 
and I am about to viisit i&shionable people, and I must 
appear as your daughter — as the daughter of a hmux of 
wealth; — and — and — ^in fact, father,. I must have a good 
deal of money." 

Mr. Stephens, only too glad to get her out of l&e way, 
and too excited in view of his marriage to indulge a penit* 
rious spirit, answered, ""Well, well, child, you shall have 
it ; " and a few hours afterwards crammed her purse wxtii 
bank bilis to an extent that astonished her. 

The first fifteen days of January were days of busUe aad 
coniusion. There were carpenters, and paintecsr and maflon% 
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and whitewaehers, and scrabbers» and npbokteren, up stair» 
ané down stairs ; tbe whole house was revolutionified ; new 
curtaifis, new carpets, new chairs, new lomps, new tables ; 
oM thingft crewded up into the garret, sent o^er to Aunft 
Pölly Wiiiiams^ or Mrs. Tim Brown's, or, wet with Vara'8 
tears, carried avray on ricketty cart» to the aoction store. 

Tbe sixteentb of January rose brigbt and beautiful^ and 
passed away withoot a cloud. The dbuble wedding was a 
grand afiair. The money it cosl was beyond computation in 
the estimation ef the simple people of Liberty. Vara ac* 
tnally stood as bridesmaid to Miss Susan Trover, and 
langhed at the absurdity of her position. It was very droll 
to see her father in white kids and white silk vesf, with 
Valenciennes lace on bis cravat. She bad never before 
observed but that he made a passable s^^pearance in eom- 
pany, a plain, unpretending man at his ease, because not 
thinking of himself. But to-day, in the midst of these grand 
people, and all this glitter and display, he was so perturbed, 
so awkward, and so constantly doiug the wrong thing. She 
was sorry for him, and yet, in spite of herself, amused ; she 
did long to steal up behind him, and whisper in his ear, 
"dear father, just don't mind them ; there is no one here 
who is any better than you ; and you will do well enough if 
you will only be quiet." But she had her own part to per- 
form, — and how funny that was ! — ^bridesmaid to a woman 
she had not the slightest interest in ; — and the bridegroom, 
not merely detestable to herself, but for a whole year pre- 
ceding this auspicious day, her own ardent admirer and per- 
secutiug suitor. She could hardly control her sense of the 
humorous and ridiculous, which so largely entered into the 
whole affair, when Mr. Hamilton, after the ceremony, with 
a quizzical look, for he knew it all, wished her joy at her 
brother's marriage. 

Mrs. John Stephens stood at least half an inch higher 
than usual, when, late in the aftemoon, attired in a white 
velvet hat and towering white feathers, and most costly veil, 
she waved her adieus from the steps of her own splendid 
equipage. Mrs. Daniel Stephens languished and simpered 
more than ever, as she tripped down the steps in a white 
silk hat, wreathed with orange blossoms and covered with 
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another most cosily yeil, and sank back in her fatber^s 
fEunily carriage. Yara's eje twinkled witb fan, as sbe was 
assisted into the same receptade, by the polite groomsman, 
and the grand cavalcade moved on to the cars. Only once 
her radiant face borrowed a shadow from a passing painful 
ihought, as they drove past the house of Mr, Harris, where 
poor Sarah wept that day ; even Daniel seemed, just at tbat 
minute, somewhat disturbed in mind, and threw himself 
back to the farthest extent of the deep seat. Was it that he 
might not see ? or might not be seen ? or was it acddental ? 
Vara could not determine. But the shaking of hands, and 
the passing of congratulations in the crowded room of the 
depöt, and the rampant snorting of the locomotive, the con- 
fusion of finding seats in the cars, and then the deafening 
noise of the rapid movement, soon droye everj thought from 
yara's mind, except that she was going to New York, and 
(hcU in yery queer company ! 
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" These are the worldlings, and their world'8 delights, 
Whose loneing. God knows, is not worth the loving : 
These are the objects of those evU sights» 
That Virtue hath from her fair eyes remoying; 
These are the passions of corruption*s proving : 
But they that love and long for God, his sight. 
In worldly trifles never taJce delight." 

" Nature hath her unities, which not every critic can penetrate; or^ if 
we feel^ we cannot ezplain them." 

Charles and Matilda Bojle^ and dear Kate Granger, 
were delighted to see Tara once more. She remained with 
tbem a month, and then spent a week with each of the other 
married sisters. She was taken wherever she wished to go 
— to churches, to Qoncerts, and to lectures ; and, sometimes, 
where she did not desire to go, to parties and gaj assem- 
blages. She saw the world, — the gay and fashionable world. 
She saw and was dazzled, pleased, fascinated, perplexed, 
alarmed, grieved and disgusted in tum. She bad gone 
througb the ordeal, as ber mother bad before ber, and, like 
ber, she came out pure and unspotted. 

At first, when Vara appeared in public, she was an 
object of attention. Some predicted that she would be the 
belle of the season. Her beauty attracted the young ; the 
recollection of her mother interested the old. She was not 
so bandsome, jet even more beautiful than her mother bad 
been. She was not so tall, not so majestie, but she was, if 
possible, more graceful, and certainly more artless ; and then 
ber eye, what was there in it, so deep, so bewitching, so 
inexpUcable. But the buzz of admiration soon snbsided 
into an inaudible bum. Sbe was quiet and reserved. The 
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juyenile beaux were afraid she was a little blue. She did 
not dance. Her musical accomplishments were not exactlj 
of the ^hionable style. Aboye all, she was not rich — ^at 
least yerj doubtfullj so. The resnlt was, that she soon fell 
back into the set of the nobodies, receiying little attention, 
saye when her beauly startled some stranger into seeking an 
introduction. ^' Who is she ? " was asked one night, loudly 
enough for her to hear. " Oh," waa the answer, " only a 
heathen noyeltj in the shape of a missionaij^s beautiful 
daughter." But this heathen noyelty proyed to be a serious 
attraction to that particular inquirer ; for thenceforth he 
foUowed her about with most assiduous ätten tions. He was 
not young, nor handsome, nor agreeable. Vara snpposed he 
sought her, because no one else would take the trouble of 
entertaining him. She took pity on him. She alwajs made 
room for him bj her side. She eyen solicited his approach 
when she saw him standing apart by himself. In the charity 
qf a good heart, she strö ve to mstke him feel ,at his ease. 
Little did she imagine that she was proyoking the envy and 
jealousy of roanoeuvring mothers and scheming daugbters ; 
and yast was her astonishment, w'hen Charles Boyle informed 
her that a certain millionaire bad intimated his intentions of 
proposing for her hand, and bad assured him tbat he bad 
reason to be most sanguine c/f Buccess. It was eyen so. 
Mortified and grieved enough was Vara to find that she bad 
been unconsciously captiyating one of the richest bachelors 
in New York. Charles Boyle was at first disposed to resist 
tbe irrevocable rejection of this sait He utged Varans 
youfch, the change in her views and feelings which a year or 
two might produce, the boundless means of nsefiilness whidi 
wealth afTords, and the reputation for integrity of character 
and kindliness of beart which was uniyersally accorded to 
the rich loyer. Vara listened smilingly to all his arguments. 
She did not attempt their logical refutation. "She had been 
playing with the gaitar while he talked, and when he had 
iinished she sung him a little song, as half in jest and haif in 
eamest, 

* " What sre all the charmB of earth — 

All its pride, its treaaives worth, 
Witli no partner at your side, 
'Thoughts and feelings to divide? 
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** fiut without t)iyine commumon, 
WhErt 18 iiature*8 tenderest union; 
'Tis 'BO portion for the soul, 
Joy (to £k, or grief control. 

** Where no heayeniy lore is fonnd» 
There esn human long abomid; 
Iron theroi the Bilkon diain, 
'Tis mere doubleness of pain.^ 

Vara was inexoraMe. The explanation tbat followed 
ivas an awkward affair ; but Charles Boyle, when lie learned 
the true state of the case, and saw that he could not prevail 
on Vaia to accept of a fortune, kindly helped her out of the 
difficuLy as well as he could. 

This misadventure hastened Yara's departure from the 
city to visit her father's relations in New England. These 
consisted of two maiden aunts, onccousin, and an indefinite 
number of cousins of an indefinite degree, Her first visit 
•was to her father's aunts. 

These aunts were very peculiar. Vara was prepared 
to find them so by their very letter of invitation. She was 
requested to give them a -week's notice — ^^to mention the exact 
daj on which she would arrive, and to be sure and bring 
her best bonnet and dresses, as they wished to see the latest 
fashions. 

Due notice liaving been given, and a proper escort 
secured, Vara was duly carried by steam-boat and stage to 
the old homestead of her forefathers on the banks of the 
Connecticut. 

She found her aunts dressed as if for the reception of 
a grand company. The eld er, tall and spare, was attired in 
brown satin, a little scanted in the skirt, and showing evident 
signs of repairs and alterations; her coHar, composed of 
several layers of wide rich lace, was fästen ed with an old- 
fashioned brooch, in which shone one real diamond, and did 
not shine two imitation diamonds, the poor substitutes for 
the real but löst ; and on her head was wreathed a turban of 
the snowiest lawn, fringed with lace, and drawn at the side 
through a gold ring. The younger sister was dressed in a 
pearl-coloured silk, flounced from waist to hem ; a French- 
work coUar ; a massive gold chain .clasped tightly round the 
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tbin ncck ; and an expansive gossamer cap, of lace and 
flowers, on her head. Each held in one hand a single roae- 
bud and geranium leaf ; and in the other, though it was still 
cold weather, supported tbe <»ie bj a blue, and the other by 
a pink ribbon, an elaboratelj earved mother-o'-pearl åoi. 
As the door of the iarge parlour was thrown open, and Tara 
was announced, there thej stood in the middle of the room. 
Miss Hettjy the elder and taller, a little in advaace — 
Miss Jane, the younger, a little in the rear. Eacfa, 
with the lefl hand, containing the tiny nosegay, laid upon 
the bosom ; and each with the right hand, suspendiag the 
£in, extended towards the door. 

Vara paused in astonishment. Were they animate or 
inanimate ; real or unreal ? Might she laugh, #r must 
she speak ? While she hesitated, Miss Hetty, satisfied, 
doubtless, that the first impression was what it sh#ald be, 
deigned to speak, and while she spöke, Vara could not help 
wondering how old she was ; whether she was över 70, or 
under 60, it was impossible to dedde ; and of hor sister, 
it could onlj be said, that she appeared to be somewhat 
younger than Miss Hetty. 

'* Miss Austen," said the lady, with an inclination of the 
head, " Miss Vara Austen," — a lower inclination, — " our 
niece," — she took her hand, — " you are welcome," and she 
impressed a kiss on her forehead. 

** You are very welcome, niece Vara," said Miss Jand, 
coming forward, taking her hand, and imprinting a kiss, 
with a precision of action, worthy of a military parade, 
except for the grace of the long sweeping courtesy. Julius, 
bring the wine and cake." 

"Yes'm," answered the black boy who had ushered 
Vara in. 

Old-fashioned cordials in old-fashioned cut and gilt glass, 
the best and newest of currant wine, and the daintiest of 
cake, were passed to each, on a silver tray. 

" Here is to your health, and you are welcome. Vara,** 
said Miss Hetty. 

" Very welcome," added Miss Jane. 

" You had a safe joumey ? " asked Miss Hetty. 

" Oh yes, aunt — " and she hesitated. 
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" Aiint Hetty, and mj sister is Aunt Jane," said the for- 
mer. " Would you like to remove your bonnet and shawl ? " 

" If you please." 

Aunt Jane led the way to her room ; and, kissing again 
the face that beamed upon her so sweetly, remarked that it 
wanted an hour of dinner time, and she could, if she chose, 
arrange her wardrobe in sundry drawers and closets, which 
were already opened for its reception, and strewed with rose- 
leayes. 

Vara, left to herself, had no disposition to follow this 
advice. • There was too much to be seen and examined. 

The room was on the lower floor. It had once been an 
immense drawing room. But as the family grew smaller, 
and furniture scarcer through loss by decay and accident, this 
had been transformed into a bed-room. Indeed, as Vara af- 
terwards ascertained, the first story of the house was all that 
was now inhabitable. There was little up stairs, but odd 
pieces of broken furniture and sundry väst elothes-prcsses. 

Vara's attention was first arrested by the bedstead, which 
was the most conspicuous object in this large apartment. 
She was astonished at the dimensions of its length and 
breadth, its great height from the floor, and the curious ex- 
pedient of mahogany and carpeted steps, at the side, to assist 
in mounting. " Surely," thought Vara, " I can never sleep 
there ! I shall suflbeate in such a mäss of feathers and 
under such a canopy of silk ; and what if there should be 
flre in the night ! I shall hurt myself in attempting to get 
out ! " If the bed needed steps to ascend it, the chimney- 
piece required a ladder to reach it. The opening below was 
large enough for Vara to stånd in it, and it was lined with 
Dutch tiles ; could anything be more curious ? But she had 
not time to examine the contents of the chamber with half 
the scrutiny they deserved ; the deep cushioned seats in the 
low, small-paned windows ; the antique chairs ; the pictures 
painted in oils, or in water-colours, or the pictures of ladies, 
and parrots, and peacocks, and various birds, done in feathers 
and silk embroidery ; and the India china vases, and jars, 
and cups, and candlesticks ; but what after all, rivetted he* 
attention, was the view from the windows, and on this she 
was gazing when the bell rang for dinner. 
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The dinner, thoi^h tbere was littk of it, was ezceUent 
of its kind, and was served with a woaderful degree of 
ceremony, considering tbat Julius was tlie onlj waiter. 
Indeed, everjthing aboui tbe heuse wore an air of stateliness, 
00 difierent from anjthing Yara bad evor seen, as fint to 
overawe and then to charm ker. She oould easily fancj that 
ber aunts were dowager princesses at least, living on some- 
what reduoed incomes, retired from the world to this decajed 
ancestral estate. The house itself was a grand afiair; a 
bouse of the olden time ; spacious and numerouB were the 
rooms, andent and curious the furniture ; a familj mansion, 
xedolent of past grandeur, when the coach, now crumbling to 
pieces in an outbouse, was drawn by four and sometimes bj 
fiix borses, and postilions, outriders, bu^uejs, and servants 
abounded in gold laoe and yelvet. It was beautifiiUj 
situated, on the out^kirts of a New England village, over- 
looking a picturesque and bigbly-cidtiyated countrj, througb 
which the broad Cmmecticut was visible for at least a inile 
of its course. 

Yara embraced the first opportunity, wben ber aunts 
retired for their customary nap after dinner, to stroll along 
the banks of this tranquil river. Since leaving ber island-- 
bome, she bad wandered béside no stream of water so large. 
She recalled many a childish fancy, long since forgotten, 
which bad often amused ber idle bours wben she sat and 
dreamed by the waters tbat washed ber island-bome : sbe 
thought of the wild and poetical stories of Butea of the raoe 
of water-spirita — bow tbey " inhabit a region of light and 
beauty," " beneath the resounding domes of crystaJ," wbere 
the " lofty coral trees glow with blue and crimson fruits," 
wbere the glittering sea-sand is studded with "infinitely 
• Tariegated shells," and wbere the gigantic monuments of tbe 
old world, ** which the floods covered with their secret veils 
of silver," '' glimmer below stately and solemn, bedewed by 
the water wlncb loves them," and covered with " exquisite 
moss-flowers and enwreathing tufts of sedge." Transported 
by fancy, she could almost believe berself once more a child 
at home. Tbe river was very unlike tbe dear Lagoon. But 
ber vivid imagination, prompted by ber beart, fancied a hun- 
dred points of resemblance. Seating beo^self under a rock. 
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where tfae ripples «lmost washed her feel^ eiie g«ve hergelf up 
to the icmd d^jusiaa tbat ske was åndeed at home in the beau- 
tiful island. LoEtg she sat and dreamed. ^* Yonder, över 
tbat bank, — reef, I mean," sbe aaid to berself, "is tbe dasbing 
ocean, and bebind me — but I will not look, for fear I sbould 
not see tbem — are tbe coooa-nut trees^ and baok of tbem 
again is tbe mission-bouse : dear fatber and motber are tbere 
tbinking and talking of me; tbej wonder wbj I staj so 
long ; — ob, bow long it is in truäi I But stop, I will not 
tbink of tbat now ; I feel as if I was very near tbem, only 
tbe grove and tbol» few rocks between ub, and now tbey send 
Rntea to seek me. Dear Eutea ; bow long it is since I bave 
beard tbe isound of ber name, often sia I tbink of it. I mean 
to call it now, and fancj she answers me ; and tben I wiU 
lia^e a good talk witb ber in tbe almost forgotten language 
of ber race ; sbe is just bebind tbis rock, beneatb wbiob I 
ait" " Butea," " Eutea," sbe called iirst softlj, tben louder. 

" Ma'am ! " was tbe startling and audible re8(ponse from 
bebind tbe rock wbere sbe bad placed tbe imaginary Rutea. 

Vara sprang to ber feet, in a tremor of surprise. In tbe 
next moment, Julius C8Bsar'8 bladk, sbinj face, protruded 
'fram bebind tbe rock. <^ Flease, ma'am, tbe ladies tbougbt 
you was löst, and eent me to call you to tea." 

Tea^time already ! could it be possible ? 

Tbe evening passed in mucb pleasant conversation ; and 
at last, witb a wax candle in a giant of a silver candlestick, 
wbich sbe could bardly carry, Vara retired to ber room, 

Her preparations being made, sbe looked witb some trepi- 
•dation at tbe bed. Sbe carried tbe candle to tbe chair near- 
«8t to tbe bed, put one foot on tbe steps, extinguisbed tbe 
ligbt, and found berself in total darkness ; not only were tbe 
beavy window-curtains dows, but Ibe sbutters bad been 
closed on tbe outside. Vara bad a borror of excluding every 
ray of ligbt from ber sleeping chamber ; sbe was, too, afraid 
wea^ed as sbe was by tbe day's joumey, tbat sbe migbt 
shock ber aunts by late rising. In an evil bour, sbe essayed 
4o iind and open one of tbe massive wdndows. Sbe bad not 
taken tbree steps from tbe bed before sbe became completely 
i>ewildered. In &e immenstty of tbe room sbe was com- 
pletely löst Witb ber bands before ber sbe orept about, 
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now in one direction, now in another, withont ever reaching 
any tangible object Neither chair, table, bureau, nor bed» 
stead could she find. It seemed to her that sbe walked miles 
and spent hours in this fruitless search. She grew nervöns ; 
was sure either tbat she had the night-mare, or else that the 
fumiture had disappeared by magic. 

** The shadow of a fear 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper to the ear, 
Theplaoeishauntedl" 

'What honse more likelj to be so than this snperannnated 
mansion ? She was afraid to hear the sound of her own 
voice, even if she had not been deterred from calling out by 
a sense of shame in so disturbing this orderly and precise 
family. She was somewhat tremulous, too, at the bare 
thought of the sudden apparition of her aunts. They were 
so odd : she half-suspected them now of being witches. 
She nerved herself to a desperate effort. Suddenly she was 
aware that she was no longer walking on a carpet : the floor 
felt härd and cold to her slippered feet. She stretched out 
her hands ; they toached a cold, clammy substance ; shiver- 
ing she tnmed, and took two or three steps in an opposite 
direction, and again she felt the cold, clammy touch ; she 
tumed once more, and again she felt it, and it felt like death! 
The conviction rushed upon her — she was immured in a 
sepulchre. She shrieked aloud in a panic of terror, again, 
and again and again. There were sounds of approaching 
footsteps. She grew calmer. The door was thrown open, 
and, with the first blaze of light, she discovered that she was 
in the fire-place of thechimney, her face to the back, and 
the cold Dutch tiles all around her. With mingled feelings 
of relief and shame she tumed and saw her aunts. They 
did not see her. They were hunting for her in the bed, and 
under the bed, and about the bed, with many an antiquated 
ejaculation of wonderment and alarm. They did not see her, 
but she saw them ; and what a sight ! There they stood, two 
tall, länk figures in white, each with a candle held över the 
head, and each holding up one long bony hand in an expres- 
sion of amazed constemation ! She tried to command herself 
enough to speak; but her nervous system had been too much 
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excited. At the verj top of her voice, she ennnciated the 
one word '^ Aunt»" and burst into a frantic fit of laughter. 
The indignation of the old ladies, when they discovered her 
standing in the chimnej, laughing at them, waxed great. 
But when she began to crj, as well as laugh, and manifested 
symptoms of hysterics, then anger ehanged to concern. 
Hartshom, valerian, lavender and paregoric, were rapidly 
songht for and found, and, whetber s^e would or not, she had 
to take them. The true state of the case was soon explained. 
They would not listen to the opening of a shutter, for fear of 
robbers ; but their room adjoined hers. They bumed a 
taper ; and they would leave their door ajar. Vara wished 
they had shut it, for she shook so, after they had disappeared, 
with repressed laughter, that she longed to laugh out and 
baye done with it. She laughed, it seemed to her, all night^ 
and, in the moming, she awoke laughing, while a bright sun 
streamed in at the windows, which had been already noise- 
lessly opened.. 
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** For W8 are the nmé thiiigs ous fathers have bcei^ 
We see the same sights that our &tbers have aeen, 
We drink the same stream, and we feel the same siin. 
And we mn the same course that onr fathers have ron. 

"They died — ay, they died— and we, things that are now, 
Who walk on the tnrf that lies orer their brow, 
Who make ia their dweUings a transient abode, 
Meet the changes they met on their pilgrimage road." 

'' Sport that wrinkled Care derides. 
And Laughter, holding both his sides.*'' 

" When the cares and coldness of the world come withering to our 
hearts; when we find how bard it is to lind tme sympathy, how few love 
ns for onrselves, how few will befriend xa in onr misfortones; then it is 
we think of the mother we have löst." 

The visit, begun with this singular adyenture, was one 
of great plea«are to Vara. Her aunts, it is true, were statelj 
and formål ; nursing tbe pride of ancestiy on the smallest 
incomes, with, what Vara soon discovered to be, the most 
rigid system of eeonomj ; and strangelj given to that per- 
sonal vanity, a passion for dress, spending much of their 
time and thought in remodeling and modemi2dng the heir- 
looms of silk, satin, and velvet, which bad descended to them 
from their ancestors. Yet their hearts were full of simplicity 
and benevolence. If Vara had to be a little precise in her 
manners, and school her vivacity in to qnietness, and if she 
had to be very careful not to offend some few little whims 
and prejudices of the dear old ladies, yet 'they were very 
kind, and, on the whole, very considerate of her, and she 
loved them. 

They told her much of the family history, of which 
owing to her age when she left her island-home, and the 
little there was there to suggest the topic, she knew 
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nothing. She now leamed that her hther passed Ms boj- 
hood in this mansion ; that his father resided here many 
years a widower, with no society but that of his son and 
nudden sisters, husbanding the resources of the familj, 
that he might give his son a liberal edncation ; that the 
prctnre she had admired, in the old parlour, where was the 
Turkish carpet, was the likeness of her fether^s mother ; that 
their grandfatfaer and her great-great-grand&ther had built 
this house, and had lived in princelj nu^ificence ; that he 
had a large familj ; that the homestead had descended to 
their father and her great-grandfather ; that his share of the 
propertj did not enable him to five so sumptuonslj as his 
&ther had ; that, in order to increase his means, he had 
entered into unfortunate speculations, which had nearlj stript 
them of everjthing; and that now thej had onlj a life- 
interest in this old hoase, which, at their death, would become 
the propertj of her &ther ; that thej conld never forgive 
him for deserting the countrj ; thej respected missionaries, 
bnt he owed something to the name of Austen ! and their 
hope now was, that she would marrj, inherit that house^ 
and restore it to its former grandeur I 

" Oh ! dear Aunt Hettj," said Vara, wfaen she first 
heard the expression of this wish, '* would it not be a 
higher, a nobler object, to seek the restoration of poor 
fallen human creatures to the glorious mansions of 
Heaven ?" 

" Tush ! mj child, that is the waj jour father used to 
talk. You can do jour dutj to Goå and man without being 
a missionarj.** 

"But what, Auntj, if God calls me to be a missionarj ?** 
" Your iirst dutj, Vara, is to jour familj ! ** 
Vara smiled ; her aunts were too old to be talked out of 
the prejudices of a lifetime. 

Thej told her much of her father which she loved to 
hear. She leamed from them what sacrifices he had made 
in entering the ministrj, and what .opposition he had 
breastcd in devoting himself to a missionarj career. " He 
never would have gone," thej said, "if their brother had 
been alive. Alfred alwajs was wajward; onlj his £ither 
eould maxiage him." And jet, severelj as his irants reflocted 
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on bis conduct in this particular, thej evidendj appreciated 
and admired, wbile thej deplored, the magnanimity of tbat 
Cliristian spirit which had laid all at the foot of the cross. 
Much, too, thcj praised her mother; her piety, ber sense, 
ber taste, her beautj, ber elegance. '' Most deplorable, in- 
deed," said Aunt Hetty, ^' and a dark daj for tbe bouse of 
Austen, when two sucb glorious creatures exiled themselyes 
to a savage island. It was like casting pearls before — '* and 
the old lady called for ber gold vinaigrette. 

The old ladies never tired of talking, nor Vara of listen- 
ing ; and many were the stories they told of the oiden times, 
of the traditionary visits to that mansion of colonial governors 
and princes of the blood ; of recollected halls and dinners, 
when ladies wore boops and gentlemen wigs ; of weddings 
and deaths ; of the venerable grandfather and the extraordi- 
nary dancing-master, wbo bad instrueted them in tbose 
matters of form and etiquette, carriage and gesture, wbicb 
tbey still followed with as much precision as if they were 
still responsible to tbose ancient, but long since defunct 
wortbies. 

Old Fbillis, too, the black woman in the kitchen, had 
ber tales to tell of the family and of " the young ladies," as 
sbe alway» persevered in calling Aunt Hetty and Aunt Jane. 
Sbe had been a slave in the family, and her mother before 
ber, and Judy, tbe maid of all work, and Julius Gassar, tbe 
waiter, were ber grand-children. Phillis berself did little 
but talk. 

Vara was sbown by ber aunts sucb piles and heaps of 
finery, as sbe could hardly believe to bave been accumulated 
by one family, and which testified at least the careful keep- 
ing they bad received. Brocades, stiff with embroidery ; 
satin and silk and velvet dresses, robe, bodice, stomacher 
complete ; India mull dresses, worked, ruffled, and flounced ; 
laces ; featbers ; artificial flowers ; ribbons ; spangles ; bu- 
gles ; and, wbat astonished ber more than all, drawers full 
of shoes and slippers, high-beeled and low-heeled, satin^ P^^- 
nella, and buckskin, black, white, blue, red, and green. 

Many were the pleasant walks sbe took. Sbe formed 
agreeable acquaintances in the village : and much did sbe 
deligbt, on the silent Sabbatb-day, to walk througb tbe 
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grass-grown streets, between avenues of mijestic trees^ with 
so goodlj a company, to the sacred house where pilgrim 
fathers once worshipped with simple rites and earnest 
beartg. 

Thtis passed rapidlj three weeks. Sorry she was when 
the time came for her departure. Sony, too, were her 
stately aunts. 

The last words of Aunt Hetty, '• Farewell, dear child, 
fear God and forget not that jou are an Austen/' sounded 
very much, she tliought, like the Cromwellian exhortation, 
" Trust in Frovidence and keep your powder dry." 

If Vara had experienced a great change in leaying New 
York, with its restless activities, for the spacious and empty 
mansion on the banks of the quiet Connecticut, still greater 
was the change from the etiquette and cheerful tranquillity 
of that mansion, to the noisy^ laughing, talkative, lively 
family of Cousin Thomwell, in the town of Franklinburg, 
State of New York, some fifty miles from the metropolis. 

Under the agreeable escort of the minister of the yiUage 
ehurch which her aunts attended, Vara had returned to New 
York, and, afler spending a night with the Boyles, had 
accompanied Charles on a business tour to the west, as far 
as to Franklinburg ; and, having been safely deposited by 
him in an omnibus, arrived at Mr. Thornwell's door just as - ->^ 
a neighbouring dock pealed out the hour of twelve. ' 

It was a narrow, three-story, brick house, with the least 
bit of a court-yard in front. 

The noise in the parlour, audible eyen befoi*e the door 
was opened, prevented the approach of the omnibus from 
being heard ; and she was ushered, without ceremony, into a. 
room, where girls, books, chairs and tables, were stre^90d 
about in admirable confusion. On her appearance the clä- 
monr ceased, and three or four young ladies, with yery red 
faces, dishevelled tresses and disordered dresses, picked 
ihemselyes up from the fioor, not without much subdued 
laughter. An elderly lady, in black silk, fat and good- 
natured, who eyidently had been enjoying the fun, adyanced 
with the salutation : 

'' This is consiQ Austen's daughter, I snppose ? We are 

N 
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•glad to Bee you," and farthwiéh introdaeed her to Eiäsa 
Jane, Maria and Cyntlda Thornwéll, and ifaeir Monde, Mias 
Smith and Miss Cogswell, more familiarily known as *' SmUli 
and Cogs." 

Vara's flrst thougbt wae— for the parkmKi ivrei« very 
narrovr, and the two together, opeonng ^as tfaej did ivitli 
folding-doors, wouid scarcelj make a good-siaed drawing- 
room ; the wbole house seemed on an ezeeedingfy «diminu- 
tive scale to Vant, she havii^ just left a laarge mansion wilih 
a small family,' — ^her first thought was, ^ how ean so msnj 
persons be accommodated in so small a house ;" and her 
second thought was, "what ean thej do with me ! Surelj 
they have not a plaoe to put me 1" 

On this point, however, she was soon at her ease. They 
were used to being crowded ; ihey took it as a matter of 
course. They did not know that they were crowded. She 
had a very little room in the third story, över the entry, 
appropriated to herself. She at least was comfortable. As 
for the rest of the family, when she foond there were anotker 
daughter and two boys, she was sure they inu9t sleep in 
piles. But however they slept, they were always happy. 
She hardly knew what lio make of them. They were novel- 
ties to her experience. Accustomed all her life to the 
society of the staid and the sober, she was astonished out of 
her senses, by the fun and the frolioking which irere kept 
up in this iamily from morning to night, almost without 
cessation. 

Mr. Thornwell himself was the leader in all that was 
droU and mirth-making. Like bis wife, be was stout ; but, 
tmlike her, for she was always pladd, he was boisterous. 
He was the consin of her father on the side of her father^s 
mother — a lawyer by profession, though it was to be pre- 
sumed, from appearances, that bis practice was not ov«r 
lucrative. But if he made little money, he enjoyed what 
he made. How kindly he veceived Vara! There was 
a bluff courtesy about bis salutation, notwiäistanding its 
jollity. 

^'Hurrah here, girls!" he called, the moment he -opened 
the front door, on coming home to ditmer from fak offiee, 
<* where is that beautifiil cousin of mine ? ^he £une of her 
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Jbeauty faas «pread fFom the ommbus all över tke town, and 
you, girls, may häng your diminished heads. Hallo I I 
say, 'Liza, Ria, Cynth, Smith, Cogs, where are you all!" 

Just then Vara lieraelf, who had been ehiinkrag back 
'inio the farthestcoBnesr, of the »platform of the stair^, loade 
ber af^aranoe. 

" Why, mj dear little coz," be said, ftprlnging up -two 
steps at a time, '^ I am right glad to S8e you ; " be seemed 
equallyglad to vtaae ber ; *'I loved you before I sawyou, 
for your father's sake and niother's sake ; and now .that I 
h&ve seen you, I lo ve you for your own. I hope you will 
enjoy yourself while you stay with us, and that you mil 
often repeat your viait." 

" Enjöyment " seemed always uppermost in Mr. Thom- 
well's mind. Sbe soon found that she had to enjoy herself 
wbetber she would or not. Their hilarity was infectious. 
Do wbat she would^ she had to run, and xomp, and laugh-^- 
laugh immoderately, till the tears rolled down ber cheeks — 
with the rest of them. 

The girls were semsible, and could be serious. They had 
many lady-lifce feelings and notions. They were full of 
unaéected kindness, and, without extravagant professions of 
love, they seemed from the first to appreciate Vara's woriih. 
They admired ber beauty. They had " never seen such hair 
in their lives;" and many times would one of them steal 
behind ber, and, before she could prevont it, remove the 
comb, and display the whole luxuriant mäss, no matter who 
were present, frie»ds or strangers, men or -women. Her 
musical powers they extoUed as " splendid ;" and sometimes 
annoyed ber by an ambitions desire to " show off " ber ac- 
complishments before their acquaintances. On the whole, 
Vara regarded them as a good-natured family, with some 
refined feelings and "conntry manners," who only needed 
a little urbanizing to render them delightful companions, 
and a deeper sense of religious faith and duty to make them 
nnexceptionably excellent. 

She saw bere a new phase of life; and, thoi§b not 
exactly sorry wben the week, to wbioh ber visit was limited, 
came to an end, she could assure ^' Cousin Thornwell " that 
sbe had ^^enjoyed herself" greatly; oertainly, if she liad 
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ever enjoyed herself as miichy she neyer had in tiie same 
way. 

Again sbe retnmed to dear Kate Gianger. A few days 
were spent in shopping and preparing snch artides as she 
needed for the summer, and she was onoe more on her waj 
to Liberty ; not now, the påle, depressed, dispirited body she 
looked when she left, bnt blooming in health and overflowing 
with spirits ; — ^wiser too, and better instmcted in the ways 
of the world. 

She was curious, rather than anxions, as to the manner 
in which the new Mrs. Stephens would receive her. She 
felt that h^ future happiness was not dependent on Mr& 
Stephens' affection or courtesy. 

Arrived at the depot in Liberty, she fonnd neither ber 
&ther, nor Daniel, nor the new carriage ; yet her coming 
was expected. Unnsed to trayelling alone, she might have 
been embarrassed with the management of her baggage ; bot 
there were those there who knew her, and few knew who 
did not love her, and she soon fonnd herself and her trunks 
deposited by helpful hands in an omnibus. With more than 
usnal noise the heavy Tehicle backed np against the pa^e- 
ment, but attracted no attention firom the inmates of her 
father's house. A new servant appeared in answer to the 
bell, received directions to have the trunks carried up stairs, 
— and informed Vara that Mrs. Stephens " was out in the 
carriage." From the same source Vara ascertained that 
Daniel and bis wife had taken up their quarters with Mr. 
Trover. 

Late in the aflemoon, while Vara was busy in her own 
room, the carriage rolled up to the door, and Mrs. Stephens, 
as Vara saw from her window, alighted. Vara wondered if 
she would be formally summoned to the parlour, or if Mrs. 
Stephens would come direcUy to her room to bid her wél- 
come. Neither events occurred. Vara made no haste to go 
down. The tea-bell, indeed, had rung, before with due care 
and deliberation her preparations were complete. 

They were seated at table when Vara entered. Mrs. 
Stephens raised her eyes with affected surprise, as she 
ezclaimed, without rising or extending her hand : *^ Oh I 
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kave you come!" **Yes, ina'am,'' answered Vara, with' 
affected demureness, a spark of malicious fun kindling in her 
heart at the moment. 

Mr, Stephens looked a litUe ashamed, and a good deal 
frightened, glancing altemataJy from his wife to Vara, as if 
imploring the command of the former, as to the manner in 
which he was to receive the latter. 

Vara, however, was not to be disconcerted. She knew 
her duty and meant to do it. She walked up to Mr. 
Stephens, stooped down and kissed his forehead, and, 
stroking back his hair as she used to do, inquired if he 
was well. Then advancing, with lady-like grace, to Mrs. 
Stephens, who looked daggers from behind the new silver 
tea-set, extended her hand, and "hoped she was well." 

Vara alone talked fredy during the brief repast. She 
rattled on, telling what she had seen, whom she had met, 
and how much she had enjoyed, in her visit ; concluding her 
account with an adroit allusion to the fact, that she must 
leave for school in two days. 

Vara had come out in a new character. If Mrs. 
Stephens had intended to carry matters with a high hand, 
she was mistaken. The shy, meek, gentle girl had sprung 
up as in an hour, into a self-possessed, spirited womau. 
Either her recent familiarily with the society of strangers, 
or else the consciousness of approaching independence, had 
driven away her natural timidity. She even had the 
effirontery to say : " by-the-bye, father, as I have many calls 
to make to-morrow, before I leave town for good^ 1 shall 
need the carriage. Mary," tuming to the girl, " tell the 
coachman to be at the door punctually at eleven." 

If she had always had command of a carriage, she 
could not have spöken with more nonchalance. Mrs. 
Stephens was speechless with surprise and anger. Mr. 
Stephens stupified more intensely than ever with amaze- 
ment. 

The next day was devoted to calls, to the packing of 
trunks, and the buming of papers. 

The day after was duU and rainy. In spite of her 
efforts, Vara's spirits yielded to the depressing atmosphere. 
Drearily she surveyed her room, and felt she was yielding 
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possession of it for ever — ^possession of all, save- ^e pictnre» 
on the walls, which sfae might hereafter elwfii. E^rorjr 
artide bad been bougbt for berself hy ber clear mother. 
Eacb bad its pleasant associa^ons. It was bard to part 
with tbem. 

Sbe stole up into tbe garret. Sbe peered into all the 
corners. Sbe drew out from its concealment many an old 
familiar artide of dress or furniture, and bedewed it witb 
ber teaxs. Tbings wbicb ber motber bad once vabied^ 
wbicb sbe prized for ber motber'9 sake, but wbicb were 
now to all tbe rest of tbe world, and to that &mily in 
particular, notbing better tban old Inmber and trumperj. 
Sbe opened a press; tbere bung ber motber's bat, doak^ 
and dresses, just as sbe left tbem. Tbis was too mncb. 
Sbe sank down on tbe floor, buried ber bead in ber lap, 
and sobbed aloud : tbe nervöns, quiek sob of an over- 
wrougbt sensibiHty, tbe scalding tears wbicb fall from 
tbe eyes of tbose most used to weeping not more tha» 
once or twice in a life-time. Tbe fountain bad been long^ 
gatbering, and tbe floodgates once opened, it was long in 
emptying. It was tbe one and tbe onljr crying spdl^ at tbe 
sundering of tbe tie wbicb bound ber to tbis bonse as ber 
bome. Relieved at last, sbe rose, quietly sbut tbe door of 
tbe press, witbout venturing anotber look at its contentsy 
and tumed to leave tbe garret. Her eye was caugbt by 
tbe glitter of tbe old brass candlesticks, once so brigbt in 
tbeir uncomfortable position on tbe basement mantel-piece, 
now dusty and spotted. But wbat is tbat bebind tbem t 
Yes : it is tbe picture of little Anna's grave. Tbat, atr 
least, sbe wiU rescue. And seizing tbe precions rdic «f 
Anna, of ber motber, of Adele Boyle, and of many bappy 
bours, for tbe picture spöke of all, sbe descended to ber own 
room, and locked it in ber trunk. 

Tbe picture suggested tbe grave-yard. Sbe bad yet 
balf an bour. Her bonnet and sbawl were quickly on. She- 
ran down stairs, and out of tbe back-door. Sbe songbt 
tbe little spöt wbicb bad always' been ber own garden.. 
Witb botb bands sbe dug up tbe roots of " förget-me-nots,'*^ 
tbat bad grown tbere so many years. **•! may as well 
take tbem," sbe said to berself, << for I e^all be forgotten. 
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soon enough whether they stay or go." Her veil down/ 
and an umbrella över her head, unrecognised hy anj save 
Aunt PoUy, to whom she motioned as she passed her 
-window, that she would soon return, she made her way to 
the grave-yard. 

Daniel had surrounded hia mother's grave with a fanciful 
börder of flowers, selected without taste or sentiment. She 
knew that neither he, nor his father, would be likely to visit 
the grave soon ag^in. She pulled up the roots, and flung 
the plants away, and in the broken places in the ground, she 
deposited, one by one, her precious forget-me-nots. 

The clock struck. She bent över, kissed the grave, 
and ran away. For one moment only she stopped at Aunt 
Polly'8, threw her arms around the good lady's neck, kissed 
her on both cheeks, slipped into her hand a pair of gold 
spectacles she had bought for her in New York, and hurried 
off to the house. 

The stage was at the door« Her trunks were already 
fastened in the boot. They were searching for her. She 
kissed her father good-bye ; shook the three fingers of Mrs. 
Stephens's left hand ; glaaced sorrowfuUy down on the mali- 
cious face of Mrs. Tim Brown in the basement ; cast one 
look at the dear trees that were growing thrifiily in front of 
the house, which her mother had bought at her requeat, 
and she herself had lielped to plant ; threw herself 
back in the stagie; and felt that she had now no home 
in America»-*no home in this world but the &r-di8toDt 
island*bome !• 
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xvm. 
£infi( Sågmtiits wå %wfcli Cmniiititi. 

" Let worldly men 
The canse and combatants contemptuons soom, 
And call fanatics them who hazard nealth 
And life in tefltifying of the trath, 
Who joy and glory in the cross of Christ ! 
What were the Galilean fishermen 
Bnt messengen, oommissioned to annonnoe 
The resurrection and the life to come ? 
They, too, though clothed with power of mighty work 
Miracalons» were oft receired ytith soom; 
Oft did their words fall powerless, thonp^h enforoed 
By deeds that marked Omnipotence their friendj 
Bnt when their efforts fail*d, unweariedly 
They onward went^ rcgoidng in their conrse.*' 

" RoDERicK ! Roderick Granger ! I say, — are you deaf ?'^ 
vociferated Howard Haywood, his college chum. 

" No ! " answered Roderick, smiling. 

" I should think you were, for I have spöken to you half 
a dozen times, without receiving the slightest attention." 

"I ask your pardon. The fact is, I was so deeply in- 
terested in this Missionary Magazine, that I did not hear 
you." 

<< Missionary Magazine ! Nonsense ! Half-educated, 
gawky divinity-students, 'good and pious, but indigent 
young men,' as the ladies' sewing circles call them, hopeless 
of making a living at home, get up the story that all who 
die in ignorance of * the evangeliccd doctrines of true spiri- 
tual religion,' as the cant is, must go to hell, and they 
persuade silly people to give their money, and send them 
to Christianize the perishing heathen. That is the long and 
short of it ; and I believe that one-half of the missionaries 
are knaves, and the other half fools ; and the fools do about 
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as much harm to the poor heathen, by their injudiciousness, 
as the knaves do hy their wickedness." 

" Howard, you are not talking now like the philosopher 
you profess to be. You are yieldiDg too much to the preju- 
dices of the ignorant» and conceding far too much to the 
scandalous misrepresentations of bad men. Your remarks 
strike me the more unpleasantly, because of the contrast 
between their narrow-mindedness, and the expansiye and 
majestic sentiments of the missionaries you so much despise. 
This very aftemoon I have been impressed with the com- 
mon-sense yiew of things which these missionaries take. 
Their opinions are so just ; their reasonings so correct ; 
their plans so practical and feasible ; and, at the same time, 
their ideas haye such magnitude and splendour of concep- 
tion, as have led me to ponder the question, whether there 
be not something in the missionaxy work, which has a direct 
tendency to elevate the mind, quicken the sagacity, and 
give greater force to the character of those who engage 
in it?" 

" I must say, Boderick, that your sentiments are novel, 
and, * I rather guess,' quite unique, by which I mean that 
they are confined to yourself alone. You must confess, 
however, that the reports of travellers differ from those of 
the missionaries. The Sandwich Islands, for instance, — are 
not the eulogistic accounts of the missionaries, who claim to 
haTe converted those savages into Christians, contradicted in 
toto by the stories and asseverations of travellers ?" 

"Not exactly," answered Boderick. "Some of these 
travellers' stories bear intemal evidence of their own falsity. 
Some are partly true ; only a few are wholly so, — and, so far 
as they are true, they do not contradict, but rather confirm 
the testimony of the missionaries. The evils which these 
writers depict with so much gusto, are not only confessed, 
but even more fuUy detailed by the missionaries themselves. 
But those writers see only what is bad and not what is 
good. The missionaries see both ; yes, they see more, they 
see what those islanders have been, they see what they now 
are, and they see what they are likely to become. — ^The fact 
is, Howard, no ordinary traveller or voyager can form a fair 
opinion of the results of missionary labour, or even of the 
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religiouft' ohamoter of' the people, in countries Tdiieh He- amly 
casuallj visits." 

"Hoirso?" 

^Seligion is a matter o£ the heart. It i» a hiddaa 
leaveiié Much of it maj exiet where litfde is apparent to the 
oatrade observer." 

' '^Boderiek, did not tbe Lord Jems sojj thect we wer& 
to judge religiouB teacher» by the manifest effeets of their 
laboui^s ; *by their froits ye shall know them' ?** 

^ Yes. But we must firat be sure as to. the> ehaBaotei; of 
the firuits we are to look for^ and then we must be eareful to 
look for them at the right times, and in the proper places." 

" Please explain yourself." 

" Would it be well to judge of the piety of New York 
city, by what the passing traveller sees in hotels and at 
poblic plaees ? Must we not radier aearch for piety in the 
hidden paths of life, in the modest retirement, where it 
shrinks from observation or display ?" 

" Well, cannot the traveller search it out?" 

** Tes he can ; but does he ? Is he not more apt to 
judge of the whole, by the part which falls in his way. 
Consider, for instance, how difierent the impressions which 
might be made on two visitors by this same city of !N«w 
Tork. We will suppose that both arrive on Soturday night^ 
One, an irreligious man himself, puts. up at a hotel ^ down 
town.' All day Sunday the hotel is crowJed; parlonrs, 
halls, tables, reading-rooms, full of talking, laughtng, jestiog, 
bustle and confusion ; and the bar-room of drin^g and 
smoking. He saunters out to look at the city ; idlérs häng 
about the corners ; loafers loaf on the battery ; pleasure- 
parties come or go in sail-boats, or row-boats. Steam^-boats 
and ferry-boats receive and discharge crowds of. passei^rs 
and piles of trunks ; coaches ane rumbling backwards and 
forwards ; boys are crying Sunday papers ; sailor boarding- 
houses, cellar-eating-saloons, and low groggeries, are full 
and reeking. In the course of the day he visits elegant 
biUiard-reoms, splendid restaurants, places of infidel assem- 
blages, and the lowest dens of drunkenness, gambling and 
infamy — hund^ds of such places are open, and all are 
crowded: Ferhaps, by way of variety, he dröps in at i 
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fashionable cBurcB, and refiecte aehhe gazeff on the evidences 

of Tforldlihess^ and pomp and pnde^ there congregated^ 

bow little such religion can counteract the pestilential 

influences, poisoning the moral atmosphere from ten thou- 

sand sources of vice and^ wickednes». The next åsj he 

presents his letters of introduetion, and the wholé week 

j& consumed in seeing all that is yile and' bad in a great 

city. He eats costlj dinners, in company wiih extravagant 

joung men. He attends brilliant baUs, where money is 

wasted in splendid proftision,^ and thought and time^ sotd^- 

and bodies of imraortal creaftnres in wanton prodigality. 

He looks in upon Grerman baJ!^, and mechanic balls, 

and firemen balls, and sailor dances, and negro dances.< 

He goes to theatre after theatre. H^ hears- concerta 

proifessedlj sacred, and coficerts confessedly proåme. He 

. visits the elegant houses of luxurious courtesans and 

Ibw houses, where vulgarity and povOTty wallow in the- 

style of sensuality. He learns the heartlessness, the* 

ficentionsness, and the irreligion of the wealthy, the gay and' 

the fashionable. He learns the degradation of the viciou» 

poor. He sees sinfal pleasure disguised under the garb of a 

refined decency, and he sees her stripped stark naked in all 

her indecencies ! Thoroughly disgusted, he leaves this 

wicked city : perhaps he writes a book, and tfeUs the world 

that New York is the most corrupt city on the earth, ntterly 

devoid of piety, or even morality, and that Christianity tkere 

has proved a preposterous failure ! " 

I am glad, Roderick," said Howard, " that you have 
£nished your black catalogue. I never befbre had so terrible 
an opinion of New- York. I am ashamed to» acknowledge- it 
as my birth-place." 

" But hear me out,*** said Boderick. 
**No, no^ I thaak you. Flease, Rod, spare me. I am 
tired." 

" Yes, I insist on your hearing. "We took another ö*iend 
■with US. Wonld you leave him wandering about in the» 
streets of your great Babylon all Saturday night ? Perhaps^ 
if you should, he would see more wickednes» in that city of 
your birth, than you would care to have fall under the eye of 
a stranger." 
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<< Well, if I must, I must," said Howard, stretching out 
bis legs on the study lounge, with an air of resignation. 
"Butpleasebeshort" 

<' I will. Our other friend seeks the house of a Christian 
relative in the upper part of the city ; and before retiring to 
rest he kneels -with the household, around the familj altar, to 
ask a preparation of heart for the approaching Sabbath-daj. 
Sundaj moming the streets are comparatively quiet. He 
visits a Sunday-school : it is large and interesting. He 
attends ehurch : the congregation is numerous and attentive ; 
the services devout and eamest. In the aftemoon he attends 
another ehurch ; the Sundaj-School is not jet dismissed, and 
he observes that the teachers and scholars seem engaged in 
their work ; the congregation is serious ; the sermon warm, 
practical and direct. He visits with bis friend still another 
Sunday-school, gathered in the worst part of the citj, poor 
outcast children. He steps into a Bethel ehurch ; he looks 
in upon Sailors' Homes ; he accompanies a colporteur to his 
Sunday-eveuing Bible class of grown-up men aod women ; 
he passes by churches that are crowded with worshippers ; 
and he hears the voice of prayer and praise from mauy a 
private residence. During the ensuing week he visits the 
Bible House, the Tract House, the American Sunday School 
Rooms, and many places consecrated to denominational 
zeal and love. He attends .the meetings of various associa- 
tions, charitable, literary, and religions, and prayer-meetings, 
and Bible-classes and lectures. He accompanies the tract 
distributör and the visiter of the poor on their rounds. He 
takes a hasty survey of asylums, and homes, and hospitals, 
and libraries. Men of wealth are pointed out to him, distin- 
guished for personal excellence and princely munificence ; 
and he forms the acquaintance of a multitude of pions per- 
sons, adorning with their graces the liighest and the lowest 
walks of life. And, after a week of unalloyed pleasure, this 
man also leaves the city ; but he leaves it, believing that the 
city of New York is consecrated to piety and virtue above 
any place on the earth ! " 

« Well, I think better of old New- York, Bod." 

" But, Howard, which of these two men is right in the 
judgment he passes on New York society ? " 
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" Neitber, of course." 

" Well, then, have I not established my position that the 
ordinarj traveller is not qualified to pass judgment on the 
religions character of a people ? " 

" I give in, Roderick ; not so much because I am con- 
vinced, as because I cannot very readily answer your argu- 
ment. But now, my dear, good fellow, I do wish you would 
stop reading those missionary papers. I fear you will become 
infatuated with what you conceiTe to be ' the grandeur of 
their ideas.' I never oppose your religious notions in other 
respects ; I listen to you patiently ; I like to hear you pray, 
because I believe, whatever others are, you are sincere, 
though just a little bit fanatical, Hod ! But should you ever 
become a missionary, it would break my heart. It would, 
indeed. I could not bear to see your fine abilities so utterly 
thrown away." 

" Thank you for your love, Howard." 

" Rod, do you know, I sometimes suspect that your reli- 
gious and missionary zeal may all be laid at the door of that 
pretty missionary cousin you so often talk about ? " * 

" Ferhaps it may, How," smiling. "I must acknowledge 
that her childish piety first led me to think of these things. 
But, as I have not seen her in four years, her influence 
cannot be very prodigious." 

Just then a bevy of young men burst into the room, all 
vociferating, and each trying to speak first. 

"Rod ! How I I say, Rod ! O, How ! " 

" Silence ! " cried Howard. " One at once, if you please. 
Now, Hal, you entered first ; what is it ? " 

"Nothing," said Hal, "to make such a dreadful fuss 
about, seeing that I am the best looking man in the company, 
and therefore have the best chance," — ^making a low bow and 
grimace all around. 

" Come, Hal, or TU tell myself," shouted two or three 
voices. 

' ' The long and short of it is, then, that we have seen 
the very prettiest, the most beautiful, the most angelic gir], 
that ever alighted from a stage-coach and four in this town. 
Brown hair, — ^" 

" No, auburn," interrupted anoiher. 
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" Blue eyes,— " 

«No,iio,BlaokI" 

'^ Roay ckeeksy aquiline nose, cacnation lips, perfect foot, 
head set superbly on the shoulders, and a carriage tbat would 
he queenly, if it were not so £ftiry-like gracefdL Judge of 
•our ecstacy a&er baving seen this vision of beauty« We 
have promenaded, backward and forward, for one mortal 
hoiir, before M a dmn Gridiron's school, to cätch but one more 
glimpse of tbat faoe, and not a glimpse did we get.'' 

" Yes, I did one ; " inte^ected another voice. 

'^And now, haviQg talked onrselves into pangs of jealousy 
and fits of råge, one towards another, we bave oome here, 
moBt sapient jodgeSp to ask your solemn deoision, as to whicb 
.bas the best daim upon ber favour, — he who was the firsfe^to 
discover ber beauty in the stage-ooach, or he who opened the 
gate for ber, thafs I myself ! and received a bow and a 
smile tbat will make my heart happy for ever I " 

'' I am a&aid she will acknowledge the claims of neither. 
He that first knows ber will bave a better chance/' said 
Howard. 

'^ I know most about ber, I guess," said a little fiellow 
who bad been kept quite in the back-ground. 

" What do f/au know ? " shouted a dozen voices. 

" I know ber initials, — saw them on ber trunk." 

^' Psbaw ! " said Hal, '' to look at ber trunk, when ber 
face was in sigbt I " 

" Well, what are tbey, Willie ? " asked Eoderick, as the 
diminutive informant was sinking back again, at this repulse, 
to bis former obscurity, wifibing that he bad been less com- 
municative. 

" Tbey were V. A.," said he, brightening up again, as he 
found bis information Jiot wholly despised, " ^ V. A.' in large 
black letters, as plain as could be." 

" V. A., V. A,," repeated Roderick, half audibly, " that 
is singular — ^V. A., Vara Austen." 

A knock at the door interrupted bis reflections. A letter 
was presented, directed to Mr. Roderick Gbranger. He tore 
the envelope and read, 

" Dbar CousiN,— If you wUl call at Mrs. Gerardine's, 
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when you can £patn'tiiiie,.7ou willliear from jour friends in 
New York, (I enclose a letter from Kate,) and aee jour old 
£riend, 

"Vaka. Auäten." 

^' Hurrah ! " sbonted Boderick, excited now fuHy as 
much as Ms noisy companions ; " hurrali, bqys ! I have 
•the best chance. Your beauty is mj cousin. Tbis is a 
letter from ber. How ! mj missionarj cousin bersel^ Vara 
Austen." 

" You sball introduce me," — " and me," — " and me," 
ecboed on all sides ; and for tbe next balf bour Roderick 
was fully emplöyed answering questions concerning bis 
beautiful cousin. 

• Mr. Hamilton, wbo bad cbosen tbe scbool, and was a 
personal friend of Mrs. Gerardine, bad prepared tbe way for 
Vara'8 reception. Sbe was warmly welcomed, and imme- 
diately installed in sucb privileges as are conceded in board- 
ing-schools to advance scbolars wbo are in " tbe finisbing off 
department," as Howard Haywood called it. Her wish to 
become berself a teacber bad been communicated by Mr. 
Hamilton to Mrs. Gerardine, wbo afforded ber frequent op- 
portunities of exercising ber talents in tbe instruction of the 
lower classes. 

Vara soon grew to be tbe fevourite in tbe scbool, botb 
witb teacbers and scbolars. Unruly girls, witb wbom all 
kinds of discipline bad failed, yielded to ber persuasive influ- 
ence ; and duU girls woke up, and tbrew off tbeir ordinary 
stupidity wben Vara taught tbem. 

Vara was bappy, very bappy. Sbe missed some com- 
forts to wbicb sbe bad been accustomed. Sbe sometimes 
wearied of tbe incessant routine of scbool life. Sbe longed 
more tban all for a quiet room to berself, wbere sbe could be 
oftener alone, instead of tbe [dormitory, by no means spaci- 
ous, furnisbed witb two beds besides ber own, and scant of 
conveniences. But tbe advantages sbe now enjoyed were 
ample compensation for a few deficiencies or annoyances. 
Mrs. Gerardine was an accomplisbed teacber, and was well 
supported by able assistants. Vara, witb tbe older scbolars, 
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had the privilege of attending some of tbe conrses of lec- 
tures delivered bj the professors in the college. In the 
small but select society to which she was introduced, she 
came in contaet with men of genius and leaming. She was 
a frequent guest at cheerful and rational tea-drinkings and 
evening parties ; at which gaiheriDgs Roderick had the op- 
portunity of introducing to his friends the cousin, whose 
advent to the collegiate town had made so great a sensation ; 
but Roderick took good care to maintain his self-assumed 
position of general and particular protector and escort. 
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XIX. 



/rttttifi in Sm ®K2sti 

" Condemne me not unto the hell of richeSf 
Without Thy grace to counter-charme the witches." 

" She knows not of her loveliness» 
And little thinks tfae while 
How the very air grovra beautiful. 
In the beauty of her smile." 

This first session sped awaj. The £eJ1 vacation arrived. 
Vara bad received no intimation that she was desired, or 
even expected, to spend that vacation in Liberty. She waa 
somewhat embarrassed to know how to proceed. Mr. Ste- 
phens, however, was her father, and bis house ber proper 
" home," or that domicile wbich the world would .call ber 
home. She duly notified Mr. Stepbens, bj letter, that she 
might be expected at Liberty on sucb a day, and that afler 
spending a few days there, if be bad no objections, she 
would like to visit her friends in New York. To this com- 
munication no answer was retumed; and on the day ap- 
pointed, Vara started in sucb spirits as might be surmised of 
a reluctant visitor in antidpation of a cold welcome. 

No letters bad passed between her &ther and berself, be- 
yond the simple announcement of her first arrival at scbool, 
whicb she bad written as in duty bound, but to wbich she 
iiad received no reply. She bad heard, however, from Mr. 
Hamilton, witb wbom she maintained an occasional corres- 
pondence, that ber father bad bought and removed to the 
Oranger mansion ; and that Daniel bad taken possession of 
the old house in the dusty street wbich Vara bad so long 
loved as home. 

She was afterwards to leam that Mr. Trover was wortb 
notbing ; that the mansion be bad pretended to buy, be bad 

o 
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never paid for ; that Mrs. Stephens liad compelled her hus- 
band to become its purchaser, and to save the forniture and 
decorations from an execution ; that Mr. Trover had conde- 
scended to accept of a home in his daughter^s house ; and 
that Daniers amiability had received a new in&sion of gäll 
and wormwood by the discovery that his wife was as penni- 
less as she was senseless. 

Greatly to Vara's surprise, she found this time the car- 
Tiage in waiting for her at the dep6t in liberty. Mrs. Ste- 
phens had changed her tactics, and Yara found it more 
difficult to out-marneeuTve her. She xeoei^ed her with all 
that assumed cordialitjr and studied politeness, which one 
shows to a Tisitor who is on the moei Ibrmal terms. She 
was ready to meet her in the parlour, dressed to her vexy 
gloves ; she advanced the moment Yajca opened the door, — 
" was happy to receive a visit from her," — ^Vara remarked 
the word snd fflnpbasis, — ''hoped she was well," — nmg the 
bell, and directed ike Berrant to showr Miss Austen her room, 
låaet flhe migfat remove ber bonnet and ahawL 

A lew doys aerweåto give YaraAn iasigfat iiito the enbst- 
ing Btate «f «ffiadrs. Her folher ww sad and forlom. He 
seldom spöke, and when hecdid, fit was ia « Toice «o surbdaed, 
thait st palned Vara te sthe heart Mrs. vStephens seemed 
hardly ^awane of the exaatanoe of her husband. She was Ml 
of bunsien and self-importanee. She ixxk the whole charge 
of the lioufie, garden, oonservakny, and gronnds; gawe 
cftåevBf <exdarged, demoMisd, ond xebnih, without so mmh. 
as consdblnng her ibasbaod. She dressed elaborately ; kept 
a waiting-viaid ; gave expeonnvie <entertaanments; was 
aibeady prepading ibr an en^ess sucoenion of Tisitors dur- 
ing tbe ^nsving wanter ; and, as ¥afra ooold easily see, vraa 
Bpending her h«Dsband^ mmKf with the most heodless eztra- 
Fagauee. Mr. Trover, her frither, was her tright hand man. 
fie waited upoH her S»eek 'amd nod. Yara was amused at 
the e^dent fear which hfe ieh tofwards his daughter, an- 
noyed by tke officious politeness he cshowed to herself, amå 
irrhaftod by the supeffoiliouB iiiBDknoe wåtfti which he treated 
Mr. Stephens. 

Exoept ior €he humied '^igcaoe" jA ineals, Yara ttould 
avot Imve ifldspeeted that A» was in a oominaily GlirialBan 
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iwnoäky. In vain ehe waked for the BnimnonB to thefamily 
pir»^, or the invitation to Mr. !Hai]iilto(n's weekly 'lecture. 
On Sundajs, indeed, Mrs. Stephens iBoarished rto church and 
liome again, in all the pride of dress and equipage ; and Mr. 
Stephens occasionallj stole awajto a prajer-meeting or con- 
ferenoe, either !&om the foroe ef habit, or ipöm some sense of 
whatt iTftas lieeoming in 'an elder of the chordh ;— ^but this 
was aiL 

"What is that you were singing, Vara?" asked Mrs. 
Stephens, as ¥ara one day a%Tup% ceased her sang an the 
entrance of that lady into the room. *^Tkie air is very 
sweet. I ahould like to hear the words." 

Vara with some hesitation complied, and smig tbese twD 
stanzas : 

" Does pure iseligion charm thee 

Far more than anght below ? 
Wouldat thon that fSie should arm thee 

Against the hour of woe ? 
Thmk not she dwelleth only 

In temples made for prayer ; 
For faome itself is lonely, 

Unless har smiles be thare. 
The devotee may falter» 

The bigot blindly roam 5 
If worahiplesB her altar 

Athome! dearhome! 

'** Love över it presideth, 

With meek and watchfnl awe; 
Its daily service guideth^ 

And cihows its perfect law. 
If therethy filth éhaU fail thee^ 

If theretno ahrine be fonnd, 
What can thy.prayers avail thee> 

With kneeling crowds around ? 
Go leore thy filt xmoffered 

Beneath Religion'8 dome; 
And be her first-iruits proffered 

Athome I dearhome!" 

Glad was Vara when the time €ame for her to fly to dear 
Kate Gninger. Sorry she was to renew her short fosmal 
Yisft at each snccessive yacation; and tslways happy to 
esoape, Whether to ihe old, empty mansion, and the pirim, 
dressy and fnssy, Imt good aunts, on the banks of iihe Con- 
Beeticat^or ^ tfae.loTing friends in New Yark| or eyen, finr 

o2 
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a few days at a time only, to the hearty and noisy Thom- 
wells in Franklinburg, where she alwajs had to ^ en^ay 
herself^ whether she would or not. 

In due course of time, Vara was advanced to the post of 
teacher ; and Boderick Granger had exchanged the college 
for the theological seminary, with Howard Hajwood, — who 
had ceased to think Roderick fanatical, or to rail at ministers 
and missionaries, — still for his chum and intimate friend. 

" Howard," said Boderick one day, " do you know why 
I lo ve Vara Ansten so much ? " 

" Because, of course, like all lovers, you regard her as a 
perfect aogel ; and I do not know but tbat you are nearly 
right." 

" No, Howard, it is no such thing. / conld not love 
a perfect character as I love her. She would be too fiir 
removed from my own badness. I love her particularly and 
especially, — mind now, Mr. Theologian, I do not justify 
myself for doing so, I merely confess the sin, — I love her 
particularly and especially, because there is a spark of our 
common depravity in her — just alittle spice of vnckedness, 
that flavours a degree of excellence, which, in an ordinary 
character, would be insipid, or would repel a heart of flesh 
and blood from true fellowship and sympathy !" 

" Roderick, you are right ! I take your meaning. I do 
not like your way of expressing it, and yet I cannot give it 
a better expression. I thank you for a new idea, Rod. 
I must turn it över in my mind awhile to get at the truth of 
it; for, somehow, you have given the truth in form of an 
untruth, or at least of an enigma." 

" Well, How, let me solve the enigma for you. You 
^sannot be intimate with Vara, without discovering many 
indications of a natural disposition which bas been subdued, 
and is constantly controlled by the firmest adherence to 
Ohristian pnnciples. It is evident that she is haSty and 
impetuous in temper : her spirit is as quick and ardent as 
laåtivity in the tropics could make it ; and yet how self- 
governed and self-contained. Her antipathies to persoiis 
and things are instinctive and violent ; but always resisted, 
often conqtiered, never indulged. Her perception of, the 
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ri^iculous is more acute than that of any person I ever met. 
She could be quizzical or satirical at pleasure ; but I never 
kuew ber by smile, word or gesture, WQund tbe feelings 
of anotber, or ofiend against tbe most refined sotions of 
poKteness and propriety. Sbe bas a fäste for tbe beautiful, 
and even for tbe gorgeous, tbe magnificent and tbe luxu- 
rious ; and yet sbe can be bappy witbout any of tbe appli- 
ances of wealtb. To my certain knowledge she bas rejected 
at least one millionaire, and sbe lived contentedly in ber 
cbildbood, in a tasteless home» surrounded by uncongenial 
* folks/ as tbey very properly called tbemselves. Sbe waa 
berself tbe cbild of sensibility and imagination ; and yet sbe 
loved tbose wbo were not, appreciated tbeir more solid 
qualities, and sougbt to emulate tbem. And withal, sbe 
is so natural and so transparent. You see tbe evil tbat is in 
ber, at tbe very moment that you are forced to admire tbe 
good. You never are impressed with tbe idea that sbe 
is a saint or an ängel. Tbe human is far more manifest 
than tbe divine in ber composition. You must know ber 
well before you can sound tbe deptbs of ber piety. Stran- 
gers call ber good and lovely. The thoughtless pronounce 
ber a paragon of perfection. Only ber IHends discern in 
ber tbe Christ-like. Yet even tbey never forget tbat sbe is 
a sinner, a meek, bumble penitent, sitting under tbe shadow 
of tbe cross, with a beart full of faith, love, bope, zeal, and 
an ardent * desire of and determination after a spirit of new 
obedience.* " 

" It is all true, Roderick, aU true ! It never struck me 
before. I did not know tbat you were sucb an adept at 
reading characters. But I begin to suspect tbat you ve 
studying Vara's character a little more faitbfuUy than tbe 
tbesis on tbe open page of tbat ponderous tome which lies 
before you. Tbere, don't blush. K I was as much in 
favour; or rather, if any one but t/ou stood in my way, 
I would study her character too." 

" Pshaw, Howard, I only love ber as a cousin, you 
know." 

" *A8 a cousin !'" 

•* Well, wbat is so droU in that ? You seem to be vastly 
amused." 
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devout meditations, and rigorons self-ezamination ; com- 
petent in eveiy sense to be a missionarj, and the wife of a 
missionarj. 

The sound of carriage-wheels ; the ringing of the door- 
bell ; bustle in the entry ; the approach of Imsty footstepa. 
Vara cannot move. She is helpless — paralysed with inten- 
sitj of emotion. The door opens ; she sees nothing, not 
even the swajing, almost fainting form that droops on a 
trembling arm. A loud scream, more of pain than joy — 
none could ever tell who uttered it — and the mother and the 
daughter, clasped convulsively in each other's arms, sink 
together on the sofa in speechless agony ; yes, agony of love, 
joy, and realized hope long deferred : the father, påle and 
nerveless, stoops to kiss the brow, dröps into the nearest 
chair, and lifts up his voice and weeps — ^weeps, not merely 
floods of tears, as women weep, but weeps as men weep 
whose feelings, too long resisted, take fearful vengeance — 
weeps with loud piercing wails, with short, broken, heart- 
rending sobs, that shake his whole frame, and seem, if 
unsubdued, to endanger life itself. 

The suffering of that excessive joy was too much for all; 
it was almost as painful as the first parting. Vara and her 
mother were both sick the next day ; and it was many days 
before the latter wholly recovered from that nervous tremor, 
which would manifest itself again and again in hysterical fita 
of tears and laughter. 

They were assembled in the old Oranger mansion in 
Liberty. E^te, Charles, Matilda, Boderick, and Howard 
Haywood, were all with Adele Boyle. 

It was painful to witness the first interview between the 
adopted father and the own father and mother. How con- 
scious the former seemed of his nndesert of such over- 
powering thanks I How a sense of shame lurked in his 
heart at the half-defined suspicion that they were over- 
grateful! He did not exactly comprehend it; he really 
thought that he bad done pretty well by their daughter, to 
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support Ler for so many years, and to educate her so hand- 
somely ; yet there was an ugly feeling underlying his self- 
complacency — an intruding twinge of conscience — a dim 
apprehension of criminal deficiency in his benevolence ! He 
had then and there, while Mr. and Mrs. Austen grasped 
either hand, and warm tears of gratitude fell dripping on it, 
and thanks, eloquent with sincerity and love, poured from 
their lip» ; he had then and there some slight imperfect per- 
ception of the truth, that Vara had been to him all that a 
daughter could be, and that he had not been to her all that a 
father might be ; and that, if he had spent some money on 
hér, ske had lavished on him what money could- not buy — 
the light and joy, the substantial comfort and the refined 
häppiness, a pious, prudent, sensible, cheerful, beautiful and 
accomplished daughter imparts to a household. But Mr. 
and Mra* Austen had found in Vara all that they wished, or 
hoped for, and naturally regarded Mr. Stephens as the chief 
instrument in making her so. If sensible of the meanness 
of his conduct in tuming her ofF, and violating his written 
engagement to regard her as his own child, — all, all was 
forgotten in the overflowing joy of receiving her back from 
his hands, pure in heart, unspotted by the world. The old 
man was stunned by the eamestness of their gratitude. Not 
so with Mrs. Stephens. She took it as a matter of course. 
One would have thought, from the manner in which she 
appropriated the thanks, that it had been the one sole object, 
both of her own life and of her hu8band's, to make Vara 
good and happy. 

The sixteenth of January had come again, and there, in 
that house where cousin Granger had j oined their hands in 
childhood, and wished that they might thus go hand in hand 
through life, — ^by Vara's own father, with the blessing of 
the venerable Mr. Hamilton, Vara Austen was married to 
Boderick Granger. 

That moming Mr. Stephens put a cheque for a thousand 
dollars into yara's hands; and Mxs^ Stephens spared no 
expense or trouble on the wedding. The twofold happiness 
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of being rid of Tara for ever, and of gratif jing an ambhaoos 
TBnitj for display, rendered her the nost obligihg and gra- 
cions of hostesaes. She was in her element, j^l Liberty 
was present ; many whom Yara loved, and manj to whom 
riie was indifferent; Annt Pollywas ther^ all smiles and 
eourtesies ; Mrs. Tim Brown, with her malicions flings at 
tiie sin of spending so mnch monej on ^' a missioneras wed- 
ding ;" Daniel was there, graff and surlj ;* and Mrs. Daniel 
looking sad and fbrlom ; and Sarah Harris was there tcx>, so 
quietly cheerful, that one would never ha/^e snspected how 
deeply the arrow had pierced her heart, and how she had 
already m her yontii leamed to live in the eontented per- 
formance of duty in a working woiid, insensible to the glow 
of a single hope or »ithasiaslic fancy for the world itsel£ 

Yara's beauty never appeared so brilliant ; it was fsdrij 
dazzling ; for the first and only time in her liife, that beanty 
was adorned with jewellery ; her mother^s diamonds shone 
npon her bosom and in her hair. Annt Pelly said, — and 
aunt Polly, good as she was, never classed Vara with things 
earthly, — "it seemed as if there was jist sich a glory abont 
her as shines around the blessed ones in heaven;*' bot Mrs. 
Tim Brown said : "it was ri-dicnlous to» see a missioner so 
handsome. The most sensibilest things gals with party 
éices ean do, is to make their fortunes witibi 'em, and then, 
with the money they got, they might send a hundred mis- 
sioners to the heatheners, if they was such 'tamal fools. 
Then only to think that them missioners tiieir-own-selves 
owned them di-monds ! She did believe now what her Bifl 
had said, more nor ever!" 

Those jewels, the last heir^looms of departéd' wealth and 
worldly grandeur, were never to oflbnd again. A few dajs 
afl:er the wedding^ with the consent of all parties intarested, 
they were sold, and the* money brought by their sale, toge^ 
ther wrth the thouBand-doUar eheck, was invested^ and ^e 
interest regularly appropriated to the maintenanee of Annt 
Polly Williams, during her natural life, in comfort and res- 
pectability, 

Yara and Boderick, with Mr. and Mrs. Austen, spent the 
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resa of t^e winterik vmte to ndaixves and &i^)dB ; vis^^ in 
New York and in New England ; to the statelj annts on Izhe 
Connecticut ; and to the livelj lliomwells in Fianklinburg, 
wHose elastic honse and expansive hospitality proved fully 
adequate to their accommodation ; to cousins neaidj and re- 
moteiyallied; and to acquaintances new and old. Then, 
w%ai ike spvmg wb,3 snfficiently adranced, there was a tour 
of pleasure to* Nia^ara and Canada^ and the WMte Monn^ 
tains^ and Lake George, and back again to New York, to pre- 
pare fbr departare to l^e ialand^home. 

The Thomwells looked aghast at the idea of Vara's be- 
coming a missionary. They regarded it as a sort of inherited 
insanity, tranamitted through her parents. £ut how siich a 
young man as E^derick Oranger could be drawn into this 
wild scheme, they conld not comprehend. Probably they 
nerer haire understood it. It was something too moch ont of 
their line; 

The dear old annts shed tears ef joy in meeting tiieir 
nephew and bis wife once move, and tears of grief in paorting 
with them, a» they well knew, to see their faces no more on 
earth. They expressed less regret at Vasans misaonaiy in- 
tentions than^ she had expected. The ties of earth were 
loosening, lihey were tremulous with old age, and, though the 
inordinate passion of their lifetime, a fbndness for pomp and 
style, survived, Tara observed thst their thonghts and con- 
versation tumed more on the realities of the world to eome. 
Much was Yara impressed wil^ the conviction of their love 
to her^ when, on parting, Aunt Hetty insisted on ber accept- 
ing ber gold vinaigrettej stoddedi witik' real rubies, and Annt 
Jane ber mother-of-pearl, elaborately-caTved &n ; — ^presents, 
received by Vara with painM reluetance, yet with deep gra- 
låtade, as the strongest eyidences the dresi^ old ladies eould 
give of the strength of their attachment. Often did she 
wonder how they snrvived the loss of these trinkets,» — ^to ber 
so useless, to them so yaluable; Dear old ladies ! They are 
robed now, we may hope, in the beanties of holiness. Old 
blac^ Phillis died* very soon after Yara's last visit. Annt 
Jane foUowed speedily and suddenly of an attack of plenrisy. 
Annt Hetty sarvived five years, but never laid aside the 
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habiliments of mourning. Her World died with her sister, 
Putrctilions in etiquette and dress to the last, from the force 
of habit, she was weaned from the love of these things, and 
gave her thoughts more and more to her Bible and her 
Maker, till calm, serene, and full of hope, she fell asleep, and 
was gathered to her fathers. The brocades and silks and 
velvets have been dispersed among the fortieth cousins, the 
mansion has been sold, and from the proceeds of the sale, 
Mr. Austen is in the possession of a little income, sufficient 
to procure him luxuries now, and a comfortable independence 
in approaching old age. 

One more hasty visit to Liberty ; — bidding good-bye to 
every familiar place and face,— one last visit to the grave 
covered with forget-me-nots, — one last kiss to Aunt PoUy, — 
one last word of kindness thrown away on Mrs. Tim Brown, 
— one last blessing from Mr. Hamilton, — ^and she was gone, 
— gone for ever from Liberty. The last ray of light faded 
from the home of her adopted father, — ^the last beam of a 
loving heart had fallen on his stricken soul. The sun of bis 
prosperity had sunk. 

Eventually the extravagance of his worldly wife ruined 
him. He was stripped of everything ; even of the wife her- 
self. She, young and ambitious, would not accept, what her 
husband, in his old age and imbecility, was forced to receive, 
an unwelcome shelter in the house of an undutiful son. She, 
with her father, retreated to New- York; hired and fur- 
nished, no one knew how, an expensive house, and opened a 
fashionaUe boarding establishment ; about a year afterwards, 
she appeared for a Uttle while in widow*s mourning, but has 
long since retumed to her love of finery and frivolity. 

Daniel, from the moment he discovered that his wife was 
penniless, treated her with neglect and contempt, grew irri- 
table and penurious, dismissed the servants, and left her to 
do her own work. She, incapable and helpless by nature, 
became a slattem in her habits, lived to b^ the mother of a 
son and a daughter, who both died in infancy, and followed 
them to an early grave, either of a broken heart, or an over- 
worked body. Mrs, Tim Brown has long been established 
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as housekeeper. She is more of a virago than ever. Her 
silk dresses and gaudy bonnets, are the only " fine " things 
that ever go in or come out of DanieFs house. She is old 
and homely, but people do wonder how she Bffords to buy 
such clothes. Daniel, people say, is too *'close" even to 
make money. He will not «nlarge bis store, nor renew his 
stock of goods, nor repair his dilapidated house. He is 
hardly better off than he was when he started in life, though 
he exacts every cent that is due to him, spends little, and 
gives away nothing. He is shabby in dress, and gruff and 
surly in manners. He bas not a single friend. Good people 
pity him, and bad people detest him. 

The clouds bad gathered threateningly as if for a shower, 
but bad broken away, and through their iioating masses the 
sun-light fell in patches on the bosom 9f the beautiful bay. 
The good ship was one moment enveloped in the shadow, 
and the next brightly in the sun-beams, like the chequered 
feelings of regret for the present, and hope for the future, 
that alternately saddened and cheered the departing missio- 
naries. 

Flentiful tears bad fallen in saying the last farewells. 
Kate Granger herself, the greatest sufferer, excited the keen- 
est sorrow in the hearts of those who were leaving her. 
But her imperious spirit bad bowed before the cross, and 
with high religions principle, she consecrated them cheer- 
fully, prayerfully and fervently, to their work. 

" See, Father ! See, Mother ! Roderick ! Oh, see ! " ex- 
claimed Yara, and, looking in the direction indicated, they 
saw, spänning the narrows, through which they must pass, a 
glorious rainbow. Many admired from the distant shore the 
ideal beauty and picturesque effect of the passage of that ship 
under the arch of that bow ; but to the breaking hearts of 
Kate Granger and Adele Boyle, as they löst the last trace of 
the objects of their affection, it spöke to faith and hope of 
the blessed promise, the future realization of the everlasting 
covenant. 

" Full well assured the miBsionM bark is safe, 
Held in the hollow of the Almigbty^s hand: 
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(And signal Thy delhrerances have been 
Of these Thy messengen (jf peace andjoy.) 
From storms that londly threaton to nnfiz 
Islands rock-rooted in the ooean'8 bed^ 
Thon dost deliver them—and/from the cabn> 
More dreadful thaniihe storm, whenmotioriless 
Upon the pnrple daep the 'vessel lies 
For daysj ibr nighta, illam'd by phovhor lamps.' 
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** J&jngels nnseeii, as mxnuitering spiritsfvent, 
When forth the chosen witnessee were sent, 
'With power from high to preach, where*er they trodj 
The glorious Gospel of the blessed God. 
Good angtilfi stUl oonduct, from ageio ag^ 
8alvatio]x*s heirs, on heavenly pilgrimage : 
Bright ängels through mid-heaven shall hold their flight 
Till aU that sit in darkness see the light ; 
Still the goodtidings of great joy proclaim^ 
Till every tongue confeas a Sa¥lour*s name. 
HeartSj harps, and voices, in one choir shall raise 
The newj the old, th' eternal song of praise. 
May ye who rread, with him who wrote this strain^ 
Join in that fiong, and worship in that train.*' 

Vara is " onfy'* a missionary ! " nothing but" a mission- 
ary! A singularly beautiful addition to the ladies in black 
Bometimes exhibited, at religions anniversaries and like 
occasions, as yeritable liying spedimens of loissionariee' 
yvives. Sbe bas married neitiier rank nor fortune. Her 
name Tvill never be beard in fasbionable life, nor read in 
more pretentous journals. 

Vara is a " no-body " in this widc world, in the estima- 
tion of the fashionable lady ; but Vara is doing a work for 
this wide world, grand and glorious beyond the conceprtion 
of the fashionable lady, whose brains are addled in the pro- 
cess of incessant incubation of balls and plays, operas and 
pdlkas, dinners and soirées, and all the fandango d a life of 
glitter, triviality, and inutility. 

Nor are her personal endowments and mental accom- 
plishmente wasted on the desert air. She is the life of the 
mission circle. She has ereated a social atmoaphere around 
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her, which is silentlj extending bejond the mission premises 
to eveiy hut and hovel on her island-home. When, some 
generations hence, the traveller is captivated bjr a peculiar 
refinement of mind and elegance of manners in the women 
of this Pacific island, then can he appreciate the nature and • 
value of that infiuence which Vara Granger is now exerting 
upon their plastic natures. The good missionaries, who are 
associated with her, may not understand how much they are 
themselves indebted to the exhilarating qualities of her 
beauty, grace, sparkling humour^ and genial warmth of 
heart ; but they do know that these savage southerns ha ve 
manifested a susceptibility of outward polisk, at least, which 
once was not suspected : the rudest and most uncouth grow 
gentle and polite under Vara's tuition; the women insen- 
sibly learn modesty, the men manners, and the children 
docility : her tact in approaching, winning the con- 
fidence, and entering into all the sympathies of these 
untutored, simple-minded natives, is marvellous and unsur- 



Even Mrs. Johnson, — for that lady with remark- 
able tenacity to a frail and attenuated existence, still 
pursues her missionary labours, — acknowledges Vara's 
usefulness. 

" I had hoped," she said one day to Mr. Johnson, as 
they were on their way to the appointed rendezvous of the 
mission schools, which that day celebrated an annual fes- 
tival, *^ I had hoped that Vara, brought up in a sensible and 
godly family, would have grown to be discreet, serious, and 
sober-minded. But she is just as much a child as she was 
the day she left the island. Would you believe it, — ^I actu- 
ally saw her yesterday bathing in the lagoon, surrounded by 
native girls, shouting and dashing about in the water, herself 
the wildest of them all?" Mrs. Johnson sighed. "Oh, if 
she only felt the responsibilities of her position, if she was 
oppressed, as she ought to be, with the awful conviction 
that these poor girls, whom she encourages in their frivolity, 
are in the broad road to death, if she realized the necessity 
of being instan t in season and out of season for their salva- 
-tion, — she would be — *' 
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" Unfitted, perhaps, to do the work she is doing," inter- 
posed Mr. Johnson. 

His wife looked surprised ; and he took up the tbread of 
discourae which he had so unexpectedly broken. 

" My dear wife," he began, " I think that in some things 
tve have erred. We have suffered ourselves to bear a 
heavier burden than God ev er meant to impose upon ua. 
We have undertaken to do His work, as well as our own. 
He sent us here * to preach His gospel/ In order to make 
full proof of our ministry, it is neeessary that we should 
establish schools, publish the Bible, and good books, admi- 
nister the ordinances of religion, and improve all suitable 
times and occasions to urge the truths of the Gospel upon the 
personal acceptance of individuals. All this must be done 
with prayerfulness, zeal, and diligence. But when we have 
done this, we have done all that we can. We must leave 
the result to God. The work of converting this people is 
His, not ours." 

" Now it does seeai to me," he resumed after a pause, 
'' that we have entertained the idea of converting^ as well as 
of instructing this people. Under this impression we have 
overtaxed, not only our own strength, but also their patience. 
In påat years I made a resolution which I have now 
revoked. It was this. Here it is in my pocket- memoran- 
dum : * Kesolved, That I wiU never omit an opp<»rtunity of 
conversing with a natlve about his soul.' This resolution I 
believe has done harm both to me and to these poor people. 
If I lefit the house after a bard day's work, for the express 
purpose of exercise and recreation, instead of running, and 
shouting, and singing, and giving both mind and body re- 
laxation, I used to be on the look out for chance oppor- 
tunities to talk on serious subjects. Instead of saluting the 
natives I mi&t, with some ploasant, even jocose remark, or 
entering into their simple pleasures, I began at once to urge 
upon them the solemn reälities of deatb, judgment, and 
etemity. The consequenoe waa, I never for a moment was 
relieved from the sense of care, anxiety, and responsibility. 
My own serious face and manners often damped the joyous 
»pirits of those with whom I converoed, and I havQ 

p 
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sometimes observed tbat after meeting a man once in 
tbis way, and talking witb him, be would ever after 
avoid me. 

" You, too, my dear, bave given yourself no rest. Mom- 
ing, noon, and nigbt, you bave carried on your beart the 
burden of tbese precious souls. You could never participate 
in tbeir most barmless enjoyments, because you could never 
forget tbat tbey are bastening to etefnity. Much as tbe 
people love you, tbey »eem to regard you balf in féar. Tbe 
loud boisterous laugbter ceases when you enter tbeir cabins. 
Tbe cbildren run timidly bebind tbeir motbers. And tbe 
men are very apt to slip ont of sigbt, as if tbey expecfced a 
lecture or a scolding. And you yourself are depressed in 
spirits, feeble in body, jaded out in mind, and capable of 
far less labour tban if you bad taken matters more delibe- 
rately and cbeerfully. 

" Vara bas started in a different way. Sbe laugbs witb 
the parents, romps witb tbe cbildren, and takes ber own fill 
of enjoyment wbenever and wberever sbe can. Tbe people 
feel tbat sbe is one of them. Tbey are not afraid of ber. 
Tbey open tbeir wbole bearts to ber, sure of ber sympflthy 
in tbe least of tbeir trials, or of tbeir pleasures. Tet sbe 
contrives, or ratber, for tbere is no contrivance on ber part, 
sbe is too artless, — ^but religions tbougbts and pious senti- 
ments mingle so naturally in all tbat sbe does and says, tbat 
sbe bas proved berself^ considering tbe sbort time sbe bas 
been bere, one of tbe most useftil of our number. Not only 
do tbe cbildren under ber instruction learn &ster, and tbe 
women under ber supervision prove more tractable and con- 
sistent, — ^but every communion season attests tbat some bave 
been brougbt to a saving knowledge of tbe trutb by ber 
direct instrumentality." 

By tbis time Mr. and Mrs. Jobnson bad arrived at tbe 
scene of tbe festival. Long tables were spread in the 
mission cburcb, loaded witb all sorts of viands to tempt 
cbildren's appetites. One after anotber the schools from the 
neighbouring stations came marching in. Each school 
dressed in a distinctive colour, and carrying some emblema- 
tical banner, singing witb united harmony sweet hymns 
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«s they defiled into tlie church, and took tlieir places at the 
tables. There were five hundred altogether. One of the 
last to appear on the ground was Vara, surrounded by a 
troop of little children, too young yet to be gathered 
into the schools. Her bonnet had fallen from her head, 
her ringlets danced and her face glowed with pleasure 
and excitement, as she chased the little children, who 
were laughing, running, and tumbling along, and managed 
at last to bring them all up in due order at the door of the 
church. 

There was a short blessing at the table, and then a long 
tim^ for eating, and talking, and laughing ; and then there 
were addresses delivered by Mr. Au sten and Mr. Johnson, 
and hymns sung by the children ; and all dispersed, happy 
and noisy, to their respective homes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson prolonged their walk after the 
services in the church along the shore of the Lagoon. The 
sound of voices attracted them to that point where the rocks 
project farthest into the placid waters. Reaching the ex- 
treme end, they looked down. There sat Vara, with a hand- 
some native boy, some ten years old, beside her. It was the 
son of Rutea; and Vara was talking to him of that God 
who made those corals grow beneatb, and painted the bow 
that danced above them. While she spöke, the manly form 
of Roderick Granger stole around the rock, and, unper- 
ceived, he stood behind them. A tall and stalwart native, 
neatly dressed in European style — a comely matron, in a 
simple white frock, her face beaming with intelligence, the 
dark eye, once stupid, now lustrous, and the braided hair as 
luxuriant as when she was the wild pagan maid of Vara's 
early love ; and, last of all, Mr. and Mrs. Austen were in 
tum attracted to the projecting point of the rock. The sun 
painted the rainbow in its brightest colours ; the waters 
wore their softest aspect ; and the gentle breeze and rippling 
tide made delicious accompaniment to the music of Vara's 
voice. " Mora," she said, " on this very spöt, when I was 
a little girl, just your age, I taught your mother the prayer 
which now I have taught to you. You have leamed the 
words, learn also to say it from your heart. Let us pray it 
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now. She knelt with her hand on the little head. All in- 
Yoluntarily knelt with her; and from their united hearts 
went up the petition, 



(ftnr fz^n, 

Dijiirlj art inMuztn; 

iallnmrit ht ^^^ umt; 

^^ "Riiiginm rnmj; 

^^ mili to Unt, iu uxi^, 

g% it is in iJÄHJtt/' 



SKline <^aic(«coutt, Jleet Ytteet. 
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